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Barak  to  return 
from  China 
to  answer  charges 

ALON  PINKAS,  EVELYN  GORDON, 

DAVID  UAKOVSKY  and  SARAH  HONIG 


FORMER  chief  of  staff  Ehud 
Barak  is  expected  to  return  early 
this  week  from  a  business  trip  to 
China  in  order  to  answer  new 
allegations  regarding  his  involve- 
raenr  in  the  1992  Tze'elim-2 
accident. 

Barak  was  accused  in  a  Friday 
Yediot  Aharonot  story  of  imme¬ 
diately  leaving  the  site  of  the 
training  mishap  -  in  which  five 
soldiers  were  killed  and  six 
wounded  by  an  erroneously  fired 
missile  -  and  that  he  did  not  take 
some  of  the  wounded  with  him  in 
his  helicopter  (see  box). 

The  Movement  for  Quality 
Government  in  Israel  asked  the 
government  yesterday  to  set  up  a 
state  commission  of  inquiry  into 
the  accident. 

The  movement  also  asked  At¬ 
torney-General  Michael  Ben- 
Yair  to  investigate  possible  crimi¬ 
nal  activity  by  senior  army 
officers  involved  in  the  affair,  and 
asked  both  Ben-Yaxr  and  Prime 
Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin  not  to 
appoint  any  of  the  officers  in¬ 
volved  to  any  new  miUtaiy  or  d: 
vih'an  posts. 

Rabin  said  be  opposes  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  an  inquiry 
commission. 

Speaking  on  Channel  1  last 
night,  Rabin  said,  -The  whole 
Tze’elim-2  affair  has  been  inves¬ 
tigated  by  a  variety  of  authorities, 
and  I  see  no  reason  to  question 
the  findings.’* 

Chief  of  General  Staff  Lt.- 
Geri.  Amnon  Lipkin-Shahak  said 
last  night  that  he  was  on  the  heli¬ 
copter  that  flew  Barak  from  the 
scene  after  the  accident.  Shahajc 
said  Barak’s  helicopter  left  only 
after  helicopters  carrying  medical 
teams  bad  arrived  and  the  injured 
were  being  treated. 

Shahak  told  Channel  1  that 
Barak's  helicopter  was  not  in  the 
area  at  the  time  of  the  tragedy. 
“Barak  left  the  scene  only  after 
all  the  wounded  were  treated. 
The  rescue  helicopters  were  al¬ 


ready  ar  the  scene  and  evacuation 
was  in  progress,"  Shabak  said. 

“The  [Yediot]  investigation  ... 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the 
Tze’elim-2  affair,  acts  were  com¬ 
mitted  -  by  some  of  the  army's 
most  senior  officers  -  which  were 
immoral,  unethical,  unbefitting 
an  officer  and  even,  prima  facie. 
criminal,"  said  movement  chair¬ 
man  Efiad  Shraga  at  a  Jerusalem 
news  conference  yesterday. 

“From  what  we  know,  it  seems 
that  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Ra¬ 
bin  also  knew  about  some  of 
these  activities  -  though  of 
course,  after  the  fact,"  Shraga 
added.  “To  our  sorrow,  he  derid¬ 
ed  not  to  do  anything." 

Shraga  promised  that  the 
movement  would  take  any  step  in 
its  power  -  including  a  petition  to 
the  High  Court  of  Justice  if  nec¬ 
essary  -  to  see  that  a  commission 
of  inquiry  is  set  up  and  that  those 
found  guilty  are  punished. 

The  movement  also  charged 
that  great  pressure  had  been  put 
on  Yediot  not  to  publish  the  re¬ 
port.  In  an  unusual  move,  Shraga 
thanked  Yediot  editor  Moshe 
Vardi  for  his  courage  in  “agree¬ 
ing  to  publish  the  investigative 
report...  despite  die  extremely 
severe  political,  social,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  pressures  applied  against 
him." 

Shraga  said  that  even  if  charges 
were  filed  against  senior  officers 
for  crimes  such  as  perjury,  de¬ 
stroying  documents,  and  conspir¬ 
ing  to  incriminate  someone  else, 
a  commission  of  inquiry  would 
still  be  necessary,  because  an  in¬ 
dictment  would  not  deal  with  the 
“moral"  aspects  of  the  affair, 
such  as  the  allegations  that  Barak 
refused  to  help  the  wounded. 

“The  movement  is  convinced 
that  despite  the  great  pain,  the 
IDF  is  obligated  to  rid  itself  of 
those  unacceptable  norms  which 
have  become  widespread  within 
it,  and  which  threaten  to  destroy 
(Continued  on  Page  12) 
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2  Katyusha  attacks  hit  Galilee 


EVELYN  GORDON 


DAVID  RUDGE 

RESIDENTS  of  towns  and 
villages  along  the  Lebanese 
border  prepared  to  sleep  in 
bomb  shelters  and  security 
rooms  again  last  night  after 
two  salvos  of  Katyusha  rock¬ 
ets  struck  the  Galilee 
yesterday. 

There  were  no  casualties  in 
the  attacks,  although  fires 
broke  out  in  two  places  and 
some  minor  damage  was 
reported. 

Hizbullah  claimed  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  firing  the  rockets.  The  ex¬ 
tremist  Shi'ite  organization  said  it 
was  in  retaliation  for  IDF  tank 
fire  on  Saturday  at  a  house  on  the 
outskirts  of  Nabatiya,  north  of 
the  zone,  in  which  two  girls  were 
killed  and  five  other  people  were 
wounded.  Hizbullah  described 
the  shelling  as  the  "Nabatiya 
massacre." 

Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin 
criticized  the  IDF  in  yesterday’s 
cabinet  meeting  for  the  shelling 
of  the  residential  area  of  Naba¬ 
tiya,  sources  said. 

“It  was  superfluous,"  partici¬ 
pants  cited  Rabin  as  telling  the 
cabinet. 

Reports  from  Lebanon,  quot¬ 
ing  Lebanese  army  sources,  said 
the  tank  rounds  were  “Flechette" 
shells  containing  dozens  of  nails. 
Such  shells,  said  the  reports,  are 
banned  under  terms  of  the  Gene¬ 
va  Convention. 

Residents  of  the  Galilee  pan¬ 
handle  spent  Saturday  night  in 
bomb  shelters  and  security  rooms 
on  the  instructions  of  the  IDF, 
which  feared  a  retaliatory  rocket 
attack. 

.  Saturday  night  passed  quietly 
and  the  all-clear  was  sounded 
yesterday  morning.  Shops  and 
businesses  opened  as  usual  but 
some  kindergarten  summer 
schools  remained  dosed. 

Residents  were  again  instruct¬ 
ed  to  go  into  bomb  shelters  and 
security  rooms  around  5  p.ra. 
yesterday,  on  the  assumption 
that  Katyusha  rocket  attacks 
were  likely  to  occur  following  the 
funerals  of  the  two  Lebanese 
girls.  Some  30  minutes  later  the 
first  salvo  of  rockets  hit  the  West¬ 
ern  Galilee. 

Some  of  the  rockets  fell  on 
open  land  dose  to  a  fanning  set¬ 
tlement.  The  exploding  rockets 
set  fire  to  brush  bui  firemen  were 
able  to  contain  the  blaze. 

“I  was  working  on  my  comput- 
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A  woman  and  her  baby  leave  a  bomb  shelter  in  a  Galilee  town  yesterday  morning  after  an  alert 
forced  them  to  spend  Saturday  night  there.  (Avihn  Shapira/israei  Sun) 


er  when  shortly  after  5  p.m.  there 
were  explosions,  after  which  the 
power  went  off,"  said  Moshe 
Sela. 

"They  fell  near  the  banana 
plantations  and  in  nearby  wadis, 
about  200  meters  from  my  house. 


It  was  not  as  bad  as  last  time  [two 
weeks  ago]  when  one  exploded 
near  our  community  and  dam¬ 
aged  some  property.” 

He  said  the  rocket  attacks  were 
a  traumatic  experience,  especial¬ 
ly  for  the  children  and  their  wor¬ 


ried  parents.  “Last  time  we  were 
woken  up  by  exploding  rockets 
about  6  a.m.,  which  is  not  the 
sort  of  thing  I  would  recommend 
for  anybody,"  said  Sela. 

Yesterday's  attack  caught 
some  members  of  the  community 


outside  working  in  their  fields, 
even  though  the  alert  had  been 
sounded.  Sela  said  it  bad  been 
fortunate  that  the  rockets  had 
fallen  where  they  did. 

‘‘The  pattern  of  events  has 
taught  us  that  if  we  hit  civilians, 
they  respond  and  this  has  become 
fixed.  We  are  aware  of  what  is 
likely  to  happen,  and  there  were 
enough  people  here  after  what 
happened  (in  Nabatiya]  who  said 
we  have  to  prepare  for  Ja  re¬ 
sponse]  on  Saturday.  In  the 
end,  they  used  their  initiative 
and  did  it  in  their  own  time.”  he 
said. 

Other  residents,  however, 
charged  that  their  lives  were  be¬ 
ing  disrupted  by  the  attacks  and 
that  tourism  in  the  region  had 
been  badly  affected. 

A  number  of  rockets  fell  in  the 
Galilee  panhandle  causing  brush 
fires,  but  no  extensive  damage  or 
casualties.  Some  residents  there 
charged  that  they  were  fed  up 
with  what  had  become  an  all-io- 
prevalent  routine  of  rocker 
attacks. 

“Every  time  there’s  something 
in  Lebanon,  we  have  to  go  into 
the  bomb  shelters,”  said  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Kiryat  Shmona.  “It’s  get¬ 
ting  to  be  too  much.  We  are  be¬ 
coming  hostages  to  what’s 
happening  over  the  border.” 

The  all-clear  was  sounded  after 
the  attacks,  but  many  residents 
said  they  would  remain  in  securi¬ 
ty  rooms  and  bomb  shelters  over¬ 
night.  as  a  precaution. 

IDF  and  South  Lebanese 
Army  gunners  blasted  suspected 
Hizbullah  targets  north  of  the 
zone  in  response  to  the  latest 
rocket  attacks.  Reports  from 
Lebanon  said  a  civilian  was 
wounded  in  the  shelling. 

The  reports  said  1AF  war¬ 
planes  and  helicopters  also  flew 
sorties  over  parts  of  south 
Lebanon,  apparently  in  an  effort 
to  spot  the  sites  from  which 
the  Katyusha  rockets  were 
launched. 

Newragencies  reported  that  in 
a  separate  incident  a  Lebanese 
fisherman  was  wounded  by  Israel 
navy  gunboat  fire  off  the  coast 
from  Tyre.  The  reports  said 
two  other  fishermen  were  picked 
up  and  detained  by  a  patrol 
boat. 

Meanwhile,  according  to  re¬ 
ports  from  Lebanon,  Sheikh  Has- 
san  Nasrallah  has  been  re-elected 
leader  of  Hizbullah,  over  his 
more  radical  rival  Sheikh  Subhi 
Tufeilli. 


rcbers  ana-  Observes 


WHEN  the  Tze’elim-2  training 
accident  occurred,  former  chief 
of  general  staff  Ehud  Barak,  to 
conceal  his  presence  at  the  site, 
took  off  in  his  private  helicopter 
rather  than  helping  to  treat  the 
wounded,  according  to  the  inves¬ 
tigative  report  of  the  accident 
published  in  Friday’s  Yediot 
Aharonot. 

According  to  the  Yediot  report: 

•  Barak  not  only  refused  to  stay 
and  help  treat  the  wounded;  he 
refused  to  evacuate  any  of  the 
critically  wounded  in  his  helicop¬ 
ter.  This  may  have  led  to  the 
death  of  at  least  One  soldier,  Eran 
Wechselbaum,  who  was  still  alive 
20  minutes  after  being  hit,  the 
report  noted. 

•  Both  Barak  and  OC  Northern 


Command  Maj.-Geo.  Amiram 
Levine,  who  was  then  a  corps 
commander,  changed  their  sto¬ 
ries  completely  during  the  course 
of  the  investigation  into  the  acci¬ 
dent,  in  order  to  protect  Levine. 

Judge  Advocate-Geoeral 
Brig.-Gen.  Ban  Schiff,  who  re¬ 
ceived  both  reports,  was  aware  of 
the  contradiction  between  them, 
Yediot  added,  but  did  nothing 
about  it. 

•  Soldiers  from  the  Sayeret 
MatkaJ  unit  that  conducted  the 
exercise  were  instructed  to  con¬ 
ceal  information  from  the  Einan 
Committee,  and  were  even  or¬ 
dered  to  give  the  ground  where 
the  accident  occurred  a  thorough 
sweeping  so  the  committee  could 
learn  nothing  by  examining  it. 


Weizman  to  visit  Sad 


hausen; 


camp  to  remain  a  memorial  site 

BATSHEVA  TSUR  and  NUCHAL  YUDELRIAN 
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PRESIDENT  Ezer  Weizman  will 
visit  the  Sachsenhausen  concen¬ 
tration  camp  outride  Berlin  in  the 
company  of  German  President 
Roman  Herzog  on  September  9, 
and  there  appear  to  be  no  plans 
to  dose  down  the  site.  Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Bonn  Avi  Primor  said 
yesterday. 

MK  Dan  Tichon,  bead  of  the 
Knesset’s  Israel- German  Society, 
said  Saturday  he  had.  protested  to 
the  German  authorities  over  re¬ 
ports  the  site  would  be  closed. 
But  sources  said  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  new  in  the  reports,  and  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  town  have  for  many 
years  been  pressing  to  turn  the 
camp  rite  into  a  resort  area. 

Primor  noted  in  a  message  to 
the  Foreign  Ministry  yesterday 
that  no  one,  including  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Berlin's  Jewish  communi¬ 
ty,  had  heard  of  any  intention  to 
shut  the  memorial  rite. 

Dr.  Gunther  Morsch,  director 
of  the  Sachsenhausen  memorial, 
told  a  visiting  delegation  of  Israe¬ 


li  political  journalists  last 
month  that  it  is  imperative  to 
preserve  the  rite,  which  was  set 
up  as  a  model  concentration 
camp  and  experimental  “Nazi 
township." 

Morsch  said  that  neither  Yad 
Vashem  nor  the  Holocaust  Me¬ 
morial  Museum  in  Washington 
depict  the  central  role  which 
Sachsenhausen  played  in  the 
1930s  and  during  die  Holocaust. 

The  two  “Jewish  barracks”  in 
the  camp  were  gutted  by  fire, 
presumably  by  radical  right-wing 
groups,  after  Prime  Minister 
Yitzhak  Rabin’s  visit  there  in 
1992.  Morsch  said  the  barracks, 
which,  are  still  in  ruin,  are  to  be 
reconstructed  and  dedicated  as  a 
memorial  site  for  the  camp’s  Jew¬ 
ish  victims. 

Morsch  complained  of  the  in¬ 
sufficient  funds  which  Germany 
allocates  to  the  preservation  and 
renovation  of  the  camp,  com¬ 
pared  to  huge  amounts  of  money 
being  poured  into  new  memorial 
rites.  He  said  it  is  harder  for  the 
authorities  and  residents  alike  to 
deal  with  an  accurate  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  camp  and  the  honors 
perpetrated  there,  than  to  build 
new  ones  with  symbolic  memori¬ 
al  sculptures. 


Ross  here  in  bid  to  step  up  military  talks 


US  Special  Middle  East  Coordi¬ 
nator  Dennis  Ross  arrives  today 
in  a  bid  to  have  Israeli  and  Syrian 
leaders  get  actively  involved  in 
the  military  talks  later  this 
month,  which  will  include  negoti¬ 
ations  on  different  types  of  aerial 
early  warning  systems  needed  to 
protect  against  surprise  attacks 
via  the  Golan  Heights. 

Ross  wants  the  continued  per¬ 
sonal  involvement  of  both  Prime 
Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin  and  Syri¬ 
an  President  Hafez  Assad  in  the 
military  talks,  fearing  that  other¬ 
wise  the  Washington-based  talks 
will  stagnate. 

The  visit  is  also  designed  to 
prepare  the  groundwork  for  the 
resumption  of  non-military  talks 


DAVID  MAKOVSKY 

headed  by  both  countries’  ambas¬ 
sadors  in  the  US,  Itamar  Rabino¬ 
vich  and  Walid  Mualem.  These 
talks  are  to  focus  on  the  extent  of 
Golan  withdrawal,  the  character 
of  normalization  and  the  timeta¬ 
ble  of  phasing  them  in  together. 

The  Syrian  media  has  not  con¬ 
tradicted  the  “10  to  6”  ratio  pub¬ 
licized  in  Jerusalem  after  tbe 
chiefs  of  staff  talks,  whereby  for 
every  10  kilometers  of  Syrian  de¬ 
militarization  and  limited-zone 
areas  combined,  Israel  will  de¬ 
militarize  and  reduce  forces  over 
a  six-kflometer  area. 

In  contrast  to  tbe  past,  when 
the  Syrian  commentators  insisted 


on  strict  “symmetry"  or  “equali¬ 
ty”  as  the  basis  of  security  ar¬ 
rangements.  sources  say  Radio 
Damascus  has  shifted  and  now 
speaks  of  a  more  flexible  “equita¬ 
ble  and  even”  security  terms. 

On  tbe  Palestinian  front,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  Foreign  Ministry  Di¬ 
rector-General  Uri  Savir  and  Pal¬ 
estinian  negotiator  Ahmed  Qreia 
will  decide  today  on  relocating 
their  peace  talks  to  Italy  later  this 
week.  Sources  suggested  the 
talks  will  be  held  in  Florence. 

These  talks,  which  officials 
said  wfll  involve  about  50  people 
on  each  ride,  will  encompass  all 
the  different  sets  of  negotiations 
-military  responsibilities,  civilian 
issues  and  Palestinian  elections. 


Shohat:  Spending  cuts,  tax  increases  possible 


DESPITE  impending  elections. 
Finance  Minister  Avrabam  Sbo- 
hat  yesterday  did  not  rule  out  tbe 
possibility  of  spending  cuts,  tax 
increases  or  a  combination  of 
both  in  next  year’s  budget. 

“I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  low¬ 
er  the  budget  deficit  without  im¬ 
posing  decrees  on  the  people," 
Shohat  said  after  the  first  cabinet 
meeting  on  the  1996  budget. 


JOSE  ROSENFELD 

Both  Sbobat  and  Bank  of  Isra¬ 
el  Governor  Jacob  Frenkel 
agreed  on  the  need  to  reduce 
next  year's  budget  deficit  to  help 
alleviate  the  growing  balance  of 
payments  gap,  but  avoided  pro¬ 
posing  the  means. 

Despite  Shohat's  uncertainty 
about  tbe  possibility  of  additional 


tax  cuts  next  year,  he  clarified 
that  the  tax  cuts  the  Knesset  al¬ 
ready  approved  for  September 
will  go  into  effect  as  planned. 

Asked  if  it  would  be  realistic  to 
expect  he  will  pull  off  deficit  re¬ 
duction  measures  in  an  election 
year  budget,  Shohat  admitted 
that  the  government  will  face  dif¬ 
ficult  decisions. 

Full  story.  Page  8 


THE  MEMBERS  of 
MOSHAV  SHORESH 

thank  all  branches  of  the  security  and  rescue 
services,  national  institutions,  organizations  and 
individuals  who  came  to  our  aid,  and  continue  to 
help  at  this  difficult  time. 

With  your  help  we  will  rebuild  our  homes. 

Contributions  can  be  paid  into 
Bank  Hapoalim  account  686007, 

at  Jerusalem  branch  690.  | 
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Agency  rep  in  Mexico  City 
found  strangled  to  death 


BATSHEVA  TSUR 


JEWISH  Agency  emissary 
Shlomo  Biran  was  found  stran¬ 
gled  to  death  with  a  rope  yester¬ 
day  morning  in  his  Mexico  City 
apartment. 

The  Mexican  police,  who 
launched  an  investigation,  said 
they  believe  Biran  was  robbed 
and  murdered,  as  a  number  of 
articles  appeared  to  be  missing 
from  tbe  apartment. 

Biran  was  due  to  arrive  home 
on  Saturday  night  for  a  vacation 
following  a  year's  tour  of  duty. 
When  his  fright  landed  without 
him,  his  wife  contacted  the  agen¬ 
cy  and  another  emissaiy  was  sent 
to  Biran’s  apartment.  The  emis¬ 
sary  noted  a  strong  odor  emanat¬ 
ing  from  the  apartment  and 
called  the  police. 

They  found  Biran’s  body 
bound  with  rope  alongside  his 


packed  suitcases.  The  apartment 
was  in  a  state  of  disarray. 

Biran.  59,  of  Ramar  Hash  anon, 
was  an  emissary  of  the  agency’s 
Education  and  Culture  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  Diaspora.  He  began 
teaching  music  at  the  Magen  Da¬ 
vid  school,  where  some  1200 
Jewish  children  study.  His  wife 
and  three  grown  children  re¬ 
mained  here. 

Jewish  Agency  Chairman  Av- 
raham  Burg  said  yesterday  he 
would  refrain  from  commenting 
until  the  police  investigation  was 
over  and  Biran’s  body  was 
brought  home  for  burial. 

There  are  some  35,000  Jews 
living  in  Mexico,  with  the  largest 
community  in  Mexico  City. 

Aliya  from  Mexico  has  totaled 
fewer  than  100  people  annually  in 
the  past  few  years. 
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To  Charles,  Edgar  and  all  the  Bronfman  Family 

Our  condolences  on  the  passing  of 

SAIDYE  ROSNER  BRONFMAN  n 

The  Management  and  Staff  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 


The  Jerusalem  Foundation 


sends  condolences  to  the  Bronfman  family 
on  the  passing  of 
their  mother 

SAIDYE  ROSNER 


To  Charles,  Edgar  and  all  the  Bronfman  Family 

We  express  our  sorrow  on  the  passing  of 

SAIDYE  ROSNER  BRONFMAN,  O.B.E. 

Seagram  Israel 


To  Charles,  Edgar  and  Phyllis 

and  all  beloved  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren 
Deeply  saddened  by  the  passing  of 

SAIDYE  ROSNER  BRONFMAN,  O.B.E. 

Claridge  Israel  Inc. 


To  Charles,  Edgar  and  Phyllis 

and  all  beloved  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren 
Saddened  by  the  passing  of 

SAIDYE  ROSNER  BRONFMAN,  O.B.E. 

CRB  Foundation 
Jerusalem 


The  Jewish  Agency  for  Israel  The  Wbrkl  Zionist  Organization 

extend  their  sympathies  to  Edgar  and  Charles  Bronfman 
and  families  on  the  passing  of 

SAIDYE  BRONFMAN  ft 

May  her  memory  be  for  a  blessing. 


Avraham  Burg 
Chairman 

JAFVWZO  Executives 


Charles  Goodman 
Chairman 

JAR  Board  of  Governors 


Our  deepest  sympathies  to 
Charles  R.  and  Edgar  M.  Bronfman 
on  the  death  of  their  mother 

SAIDYE  ROSNER  BRONFMAN,  O.B.E. 

The  Management  and  Staff  of 
the  Jerusalem  Report 


To  Edgar  and  Charles  Bronfman 

Mourning  with  you  and  the  entire  family 
the  death  of  your  beloved  mother 

SAIDYE  ROSNER  BRONFMAN 

Joseph  Ciechanover 
The  Challenge  Fund  -  Etgar 


United  Israel  Appeal  of  Canada 


prs  rrupn  ?k-ib”?  rnmNon  irajon 

its  Officers  and  Staff 
are  deeply  saddened  by  the  passing  of 

SAIDYE  BRONFMAN?’! 

and  extend  heartfelt  condolences  to 
Charles,  Edgar,  Phyllis  and  family 


Gerald  Halbert 
President 
Steven  Ain 

Executive  Vice  President 


Max  Bkankstein 
Chairman,  IRC 
Dr.  Amnon  Shlnar 
Director  General 


extends  sympathy  and  sincere  condolences 
on  the  passing  of  their  dear  mother 

SAIDYE  BRONFMAN 


Charles  Bronfman,  Edgar  Bronfman 
and  Phyllis  Lambert 


To  Charles,  Edgar  and  Phyllis 

and  all  beloved  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren 

We  mourn  the  passing  of 


SAIDYE  ROSNER  BRONFMAN,  O.B.E. 

whose  death  marks  the  end  of  an  era. 

Janet  Aviad  and  Menachem  Brinker 

Danny  and  Gina  Biran 

Jack  and  Mina  Brin 

Barry  Chazan 

Jonathan  and  Irit  Kolber 

Araleh  and  Nogah  Lebenat 
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Poor  Hebrew 
interferes 
with  work 
of  some 
immigrant 
doctors 

JUDY  SIEGEL 


WORLD  NEWS 


sincere  condolence 
*5Sir  dear  mother 

IONFMAI 


Edgar  Bronfman 
Lambert 


THE  first-ever  study  of  the  Hebrew- 
language  abilities  of  Immigrant  phy¬ 
sicians  from  the  former  Soviet 
Union  found  that  their  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  medical  terms  is  “extremely 
low  and  liable  to  impair  their  daily 
professional  functioning.*’ 

The  Tel  Aviv  University  re¬ 
searchers  -  Neta  Notzer,  Leora 
Weinbach  and  Edna  Lauden  -  noted 
that  the  practice  of  medicine  is  high¬ 
ly  dependent  on  the  ability  of  doc¬ 
tors  and  patients  to  understand  one 
another,  as  well  as  doctors’  ability  to 
communicate  with  their  superiors 
and  to  comprehend  medical 
literature. 

The  study  was  published  in  die 
latest  issue  of  Harefuah,  the  journal 
of  the  Israel  Medical  Association. 

Although  new  immigrant  doctors 
receive  a  free,  six-month  Hebrew 
ulpan,  a  two-week  course  in  medical 
terms,  and  can  taka  preparatory 
courses  in  Russian  for  die  medical 
licensing  exam,  no  Hebrew-Ian- 
guage  test  is  required  for  licensing. 
The  licensing  exam  is  given  in  a 
doctor’s  native  tongue  if  he  or  she 
chooses  not  to  be  tested  in  Hebrew. 

Health  Minister  Dr.  Ephraim 
Sneh  -  who  had  not  read  the  Hare¬ 
fuah  article  -  said  he  did  not  accept 
the  conclusions  of  the  researchers, 
saying  the  professional  level  of  die 
preparatory  courses  taken  by  Rus¬ 
sian  immigrant  doctors  is  “very 
high  -  and  equal  to  that  of  graduates 
of  Israeli  medical  schools.”  He  said 
he  does  not  favor  setting  a  Hebrew 
proficiency  requirement  for  immi¬ 
grant  physicians. 

Prof.  Joseph  Schenkei,  chairman 
of  the  Israel  Medical  Association's 
exams  committee,  which  supervises 
the  licensing  examinations,  said  he 
had  read  the  article  and  had  long 
been  aware  of  the  problem. 

“A  country  like  outs  has  to  take 
language  into 
consideration,  Schenker  aid.  - 
“We  iaveclosed  our  eyes  to  vari¬ 
ous  needs  and  to  Hebrew  proficien¬ 
cy  as  wefl.  I  admit  there  is  some 
risk.” 

The  researchers  examined  67 
Russian-speaking  immigrant  doc¬ 
tors  who  completed  Hebrew-  and 
Russian-language  courses  in  prepa¬ 
ration  for  die  licensing  exam.  The 
immigrants,  who  had  been  in  the 
country  for  five  to  18  months, 
worked  in  one  of  two  hospitals. 

The  general  Hebrew-Janguage 
test  was  similar  to  that  given  to 
university  candidates  who  lack  a 
matriculation  certificate,  while  the 
90-minute  test  on  basic  Hebrew 
medical  terms  was  specially  pre¬ 
pared  to  include  those  dealing  with 
anatomy,  patient’s  oomptaints,  doc¬ 
tors’  questions  and  instructions. 

The  researchers  found  that  the 
general  Hebrew-language  level  of 
29  doctors  was  poor,  and  28  had  a 
low  level  of  medical  terms  in  He¬ 
brew. 


Histadrut  debt 
has  run  up 

to  NIS  1.2b 


UICHAL  YUDELMAN 


The  boat  that  recreated  the  voyage  of  the  Exodus  in  1947  for  some  1,400  youths  from  Europe  and  the  US  docks  here  yesterday  after 
four  days  at  sea.  Doling  the  voyage,  youths  acted  ont  clashes  with  the  ‘British’  and  tried  to  identify  ‘British  agents*  planted!  on  board. 
_ _ _ • _  (Sammy  Avnisan) 

Liba’i  wants  freedom  of  information  law 


JACOB  DALLAL 


JUSTICE  Minister  David  Liba’i  announced  that  will  he  ask  the 
government  to  introduce  a  freedom  of  information  bill,  after  receiving 
the  recommendations  of  a  public  committee,  which  presented  him  with 
a  draft  of  such  a  bill  yesterday. 

The  measure  would  give  the  public  die  legal  right  to  access  to 
information  held  by  government  bodies,  which  today  is  only  released 
at  the  discretion  of  these  bodies. 

liba’i,  who  appointed  the  committee  in  May  of  last  year,  agreed 
with  its  conclusion  that  anchoring  the  public’s  ‘right  to  know’  in  law 
would  strengthen  democracy  and  put  Israel  on  a  par  with  other 
Westers  countries. 

“This  is  one  of  the  most  important  issues  in  a  democratic  society,” 
liba’i  said. 

A  freedom  of  Monnation  law  would  also  change  the  prevailing 
attitude  among  government  agencies,  which  now  see  themselves  as 
gnamtinns  of  public  information. 

>‘This  is  an  educational  task  of  the  first  order,”  said  Civil  Service 
Commissioner  Yitzhak  Galnoor,  a  member  of  the  committee.  “When 
1  crane  to  a  clerk,  I  don’t  have  to  give  a  reason  [why  I  want  informa¬ 
tion];  I  am  exercising  my  right  as  a  citizen  to  know.” 


“It  many;  re-edlicating  the  government  authorities,”  did  mmimtt*^ 
member  Malchiel  Blass,  a  lawyer  with  the  State’s  Attorney’s  Office. 
“Their  attitude  is  ‘I  am  the  one  foaf  holds  the  information,  so  I  am  tire 
one  with  the  power.’  ” 

Blass  illustrates  the  present  situation. 

“Do  you  know  how  difficult  it  is  today  if  you  wanted  to  find  out,  say, 
about  school  regulations  from  a  municipality?  Today  die  individual  has 
to  prove  why  he  is  entitled  to  the  information.  This  legislation  would 
turn  this  situation  upside  down  -  the  authority  would  have  to  prove 
why  it  can't  release  the  information.” 

The  proposed  legislation  would  not  give  the  public  the  right  to  access 
sensitive  material,  excluding  such  bodies  as  the  IDF  Intelligence 
Branch  and  the  police  investigations  unit  from  die  disclosure  require¬ 
ments. 

The  difficulty  with  the  legislation  is  that  is  that  it  is  likely  to  be 
expensive,  liba’i  said. 

“It  seems  that  every  office  would.have  to  establish  a  unit  for  giving 
ont  information  [to  queries  from  the  public],”  Liba’i  explained.  “The 
Treasury  wiE  say:  ‘you’ve  lived  until  now  without  sudi  legislation, 
what  do  you  need  it  now  for?’  ” 


THE  first  Histadrut  Comptroller’s 
Report  since  the  changing  of  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  labor  federation  last  June 
finds  that  severe  irregularities  in  fi¬ 
nancial  transactions  in  1992-93  led 
to  a  NIS  1.2  billion  deficit  by  the 
end  of  2994. 

The  report  was  released  yester¬ 
day,  and  presented  to  the  Histadrut 

parliwinftTit 

Contrary  to  expectations,  the  re¬ 
port  does  not  point  to  suspicion  of 
criminal  or  illegal  acts  or  connect 
any  Histadrut  officials  with  the  al¬ 
leged  financial  corruption  affair 
now  being  investigated  by  the 
police. 

The  report  stresses  that  neither  the 
new  leadership  nor  the  comptroller 
managed  to  obtain  a  complete  up¬ 
dated  picture  of  the  Histadrut’s  fi¬ 
nances  or  assets.  Due  to  the  absence 
of  data  concerning  the  and 

properties  of  Hevrat  Ovdim,  trade 
unions  and  other  bodies  belonging 
to  tire  Histadrut,  the  comptroller 
states,  it  was  impossible  to  assess 
tile  Histadrut’s  financial  situation. 

Accountants  who  prepared  an  in¬ 
terim  report  in  June  1994  expressed 
doubt  whether  the  Histadrut  would 
be  able  to  pay  its  debts,  the  report 
notes. 

Focusing  on  the  Histadnit’s  fi¬ 
nances  in  1992-1993,  the  report  re¬ 
veals  transactions  which  had  been 
kept  trader  wraps  by  the  previous 


leadership,  including  some  which 
police  are  analyzing. 

The  report  also  indicates  lack  of 
proper  conduct,  organizational  cha¬ 
os,  irregularities  and  inadequate  su¬ 
pervision  in  the  various  sections  of 
Histadrut,  including  the  local  labor 
councils,  Na’amat,  Motet,  the  pen¬ 
sion  funds,  Hapoel,  Kupat  Hotim 
and  other  bodies. 

Moreover,  the  comptroller  found 
severe  irregularities  in  the  local  la¬ 
bor  councils’  management,  fin»nws 
and  functioning.  Only  25  percent  of 
the  councils  investigated  held  a  con¬ 
vention,  as  required,  and  most  coun¬ 
cils  did  not  operate  their  elected 
institutions  and  committees.  Hie 
councils  prepared  their  financial  re¬ 
ports  very  late,  and  most  were  not 
made  according  to  acceptable  ac¬ 
counting  principles,  and  lacked  re¬ 
quired  information,  the  report  says. 

The  comptroller  notes  that  in  the 
second  half  of  1994  the  stream  of 
complaints  against  labor  council  of¬ 
ficials  increased.  The  report  esti¬ 
mates  that  the  leadership  change  in 
the  Histadrut  and  political  rivalry 
are  among  the  causes  for  the  in¬ 
creased  complaints,  several  of 
which  were  anonymous. 

The  report  recommends  that  the 
Histadrut  leaderehip  deal  with  these 
issues  by  means  of  decisive  legisla¬ 
tion  and  by  issuing  detailed  guide¬ 
lines  for  public  officials’  conduct. 


Police  question  Olmert  about 
former  deputy’s  allegations 


Court  considers  admissibility  of  statements  by  Deri  co-defendant 


TWO  National  Crimes  Squad  of¬ 
ficers,  who  investigated  the  de¬ 
fendants  in  the  trial  of  framer 
interior  minister  Ary  eh  Deri, 
were  questioned  in  Jerusalem 
District.  Court  yesterday  about 
the  -circumstances  .in  which  state¬ 
ments  were  made  by  Co-defen¬ 
dant  Moshe  Weinberg. 

The  court  is  considering  in  a 
special  hearing  whether  state¬ 
ments  Weinberg  gave  police  in 


May  1991  can  be  admitted  as 
evidence. 

Weinberg  claims  he  was  asked 
to  give  a  summary  of  incriminat¬ 
ing  evidence  about  himself  and 
Deri  while  negotiating,  to  turn 
state’s  witness  -and  since  the.  deal 
fell  through,  the  evidence  cannot 
be  used  against  him. 

Police,  however,  maintain  that 
the  comments  were  made  after 
the  negotiations  broke  down. 


Under  cross-examination  yes¬ 
terday,  Chief  Superintendent  Na¬ 
hum  Levy  said  that  after  Wein¬ 
berg  met  with  former  inspector- 
general  Ya’acov  Turner,  police 
asked  for  the  statements. 

However,  Levy  said  Weinberg 
refused  to  give  die  evidence,  “so 
the  deal  was  over  and  we  arrested 
him.” 

Moreover,  Levy  noted  that  as 
soon  as  Weinberg  was  arrested 


the  offer  of  becoming  a  state’s 
witness  was  null 

The  interrogation  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  arrest  was  therefore 
usable  as  evidence,  he  said. 

The  second  witness,  Chief  Su¬ 
perintendent  Meir  Michaelovitz, 
said  Weinberg  offered  to  sign  an 
agreement  several  times  but 
would  always  back  out  at  the  last 
minute,  saying  he  had  nothing  to 
say.  (ffim) 


JERUSALEM  Mayor  Ebud  01- 
meit  was  questioned  under  cau¬ 
tion  by  police  in  Jerusalem  yes¬ 
terday  regarding  a  complaint 
filed  against  him  by  his  former 
deputy  mayor,  Meshulam  Amh. 

Earlier  this  year,  Amit  had 
filed  a  complaint  with  the  police 
regarding  financial  irregularities 
in  the  municipality,  which  related 
mainly-  to  the  period  of  Olmeitfs 
predecessor,  Teddy  Kollek,  but 
also  applied  to  the  beginning  of 
Olmeit’s  term. 

Olmert  met  with  Amit  and 
asked  him  to  withdraw  the  com¬ 


plaint  Amit  asked  for  a  day  to 
think  h  over,  and  at  a  meeting  the 
following  day,  he  secretly  taped 
his  conversation  with  the  mayor. 
He  then  turned  the  tape  over  to 
police  and  filed  another  com¬ 
plaint,  claiming  Olmert  had 
threatened  to  relieve  him  of  his 
deputy  mayor's  duties  if  he  didn’t 
withdraw  his  original  .complaint 
fallowing  the  secoMveom- 
plaint,  Olmert  suspended  Amit 
as  deputy  mayor,  a  move  upbfeld 
by  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 
Amit  eventually  resigned  the 
post.  (Itim) 


Deaf  men  marry  hearing 
women,  not  vice-versa 


JUDY  SIEGEL 


EIGHTY-FIVE  percent  erf  married 
deaf  people  marry  another  deaf  per¬ 
son,  according  to  a  new  survey  of 
the  deaf  conducted  by  Tel  Aviv  Uni¬ 
versity  researchers.  The  study, 
which  comprised  a  representative 
sample  erf  the  deaf  in  Israel  from  age 
18  to  81,  found  that  deaf  men  were 
modi  more  likely  to  marry  a  hearing 
wife  thandeaf  women  were  likely  to 
marry  a  hearing  man. 

The  study,  conducted  by  Rouit 
Yafet-Yitzkar  of  TAlTs  school  of 
education,  will  be  presented  at  die 


18th  International  Congress  for 
Deaf  Education,  to  be  held  at  the 
university  next  week. 

Some  400  lectures  will  be  pre¬ 
sented,  and  800  experts  from  50 
countries  will  attend. 

The  researcher  found  that  deaf 
people  who  married  someone  with¬ 
out  a  handicap  were  themselves 
much  more  likely  to  be  better  edu¬ 
cated,  of  Western  origin  and  to  have 
developed  hearing  disabilities  later 
in  -life  fogtemi  of  being  bom  with 
them 
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High  Court  asks  Gush  Dan  parole  board 
to  justify  its  early  release  of  Alperon 


THE  High  Court  of ‘Justice.. has 
given  the  Gush  Dan  parole  board 
eight  days  to  justify  its  decision  to 
let  leading  underworld  figure  Nis- 
sim  Alperon  out  of  jail  26  months 
early. 

The  show-cause  order  was  is¬ 
sued  in  response  to  a  petition  by 
the  state,  which  argued  that  fee 
early  release  was  not  justified  by 
Alperon’ s  record  and  constituted 
a  danger  to.  the  public.  Alperon, 
sentenced  to  eight  years  in  jaS, 
was  released  on  May  31.  . 

In  its  petition,  the  state  noted 


EVELYN  GORDON 

that  Alperon  had  been  granted 
an  early  release  from  jail  while 
serving  two  previous  sentences. 
Both  times  he  went  straight  back 
to  a  life  of  crime. 

Furthermore,  the  petition  said, 
the  police  have  intelligence  infor¬ 
mation  indicating  that  Alperon 
continued  to  organize  criminal 
activity  even  from  his  jafl  cell. 

The  petition  noted  feat  fee  pa¬ 
role  board  decided  not  to  release 
Alperon,  for  precisely  these  rea- 
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sons.  He  then  appealed  to  the 
Nazareth  District  Court,  which 
upheld  the  parole  board’s  deci¬ 
sion.  However;  when  Alperon  re¬ 
submitted  his  request  to  the  pa¬ 
role  board  a  few  months  later, 
that  board,  made  up  of  a  different 
group  of  people,  decided  to  okay 
the  early  release. 

The  board’s  main  reason  for 
this  decision  was  the  state  of  Al- 
peron’s  family,  and  especially  his 
two  daughters.  -  whom,  The 
board  said  fee  girls  ought  to  have 
a  chance  to  know  their  father. 


Bomb  detonated 
in  Gush  Katif 

HERB  KEIWON 

THE  IDF  safely  detonated  a  road¬ 
side  bomb  planted  near  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  Ganei  Tal  yesterday.  It  was 
fee  second  time  in  five  days  feat  an 
explosive  device  was  found  near  a 
Gush -Katif  settlement  and  exploded. 

IDF  sources  said  the  bomb, 
placed  on  a  patrol  road  between 
Khan  Yraris  mid  Gush  Katif,  was 
discovered  after  a  local  Palestinian 
reported  a  suspicious  object 
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EDITH  SILVERMAN 


May  her  dear  soul  rest  in  peace 
Passed  away  peacefully. 


Beloved  mother  of  Gina  and  Ellie  Eting 
Grandmother  of  Leon,  Michal,  Jonathan,  Eva, 
Georgia,  Amir 


The  funeral  will  leave  from  Beit  Protea  today, 

July  10, 1995,  at  2:15  p.m.,  for  the  Herzlrya  Cemetery. 

Transportation  will  be  provided  form  Beit  Protea 


The  National  Institutions 


The  Jewish  Agency  for  Israel  The  World  Zionist  Organization 

mourn  the  tragic  death  of 


SHLOMO  BIRAN  ?”t 


Emissary  of  the  National  Institutions  in  Mexico  Ctty 
Educator  and  Man  of  Action 
who  labored  tirelessly  on  behalf  of  the  Zionist  Idea. 

We  share  In  the  deep  mourning  of  Yhet,  Zffl,  Shirt  and  Inbal 


Avraham  Burg 
Chairman  of  the  Executive 


Charles  Goodman 
Chairman,  Goad  of  Governors 


Shlomo  Cohen 


has  passed  away  at  Tel  Hashomer 
(Saturday  night  8.7.95) 

Sadly  missed  by  his  loving  wife  Eileen,  his  sons  Shmulik 
and  Motti  and  his  brothers  EUezer  and  Albert,  his  daughter 
In  law  Vered  and  his  sisters  in  law  Aliza  and  Ann 
and  nephews  and  nieces. 


May  his  soul  rest  in  peace 
Shiva  is  being  held  at  Rehov  Bilu  41,  Tel-Aviv 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  Keren  Kayemeth  Lefsrael 


deeply  mourns  the  untimely  passing  of 


ZELMA  BROWN 


Wife  of  Eddie  Brown 
Former  President  of  JNF  -  Great  Britain 


and  extends  its  sincere  condolences  to  the  family. 
Her  death  is  a  great  loss  to  all  of  us. 


Moshe  Rlvlfn 

Chairman,  Board  of  Directors 


The  President  and  the  Board  of  Governors  of  & 
HEBREW  UNION  COLLEGE- 


JEWISH  INSTITUTE  OF  RELIGION 


mourn  the  untimely  death  of 

ROBERT  L.  ADLER 


devoted  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
for  three  decades 


Dr.  Alfred  Gottschalk,  President 
Stanley  P.  Gold,  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Governors 


4L  The  Jewish  Agency  for  Israel 

■  deeply  mourns  the  passing  of 

ROBERT  (Bob)  ADLER  ?”T 


Chicago,  Illinois 

who  served  the  Jewish  people  and  the  State  of  Israel  as  a  decficated 
member  of  the  Jewish  Agency  Board  of  Governors.  HBs  taaderehlp  and 
friendship  wfl  be  sorely  missed.  We  share  the  grief  of  Jean  and  the  family. 


Avraham  Burg 
Chairman,  The  Executive 


Charles  Goodman 

Chairman,  Board  of  Governors 


A  GATHERING  OF  FRIENDS 
in  memory  of 


Rev.  Dr.  CARL  HERMANN  VOSS 


who  passed  away  in  Jacksonville,  Florida 
on  March  14, 1995 
will  be  held  in  the  Synagogue 
of  Hebrew  Union  College  -  Jewish  Institute  of  Religion 
13  King  David  Street,  Jerusalem 
at  noon  on  Thursday,  July  13, 1995 


Rabbi  Herbert  A  Friedman,  for  the  Committee 


Amcha  offers  condolences  to 


Executive  Director 


JOHN  LEMBERGER 

on  the  passing  of  his  lather 

VICTOR  5”t 


WORLD  NEWS 


Monday,  July  10,  1995  The  Jerusalem  Post 


Serbs  push  into  Moslem  area 


Korean 

rescued 


w 


ro 


SARAJEVO  (Reuter)  -  United 
Nations  officials  said  yesterday 
that  Bosnian  Serb  forces  had 
gained  ground  in  the  eastern  en¬ 
clave  of  Srebrenica  after  heavy 
fighting  with  government  troops 
in  the  UN-designated  “safe 
area”. 

Bosnian  Serbs  surged  three  km 
into  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
Moslem  pocket,  overrunning  two 
UN  observation  posts. 

The  Serb  advance  underlined 
the  increasingly  precarious  posi¬ 
tion  faced  by  UN  troops  in  Bos¬ 
nia,  where  fighting  has  escalated 
in  the  past  month. 

UN  Secretary-General  Bou¬ 
tros  Boutros-Ghali,  saying  the 
peacekeeping  mission  was  at  a 
turning  point,  told  his  top  aides  in 
Geneva  to  lobby  fixe  warring  par¬ 
ties  to  agree  peace  or  be  ready  to 
pull  out  UN  troops. 

Bosnian  troops  defending  the 
Srebrenica  enclave  tried  to  pre¬ 
vent  Dutch  peacekeepers  from 
fleeing  and  killed  one  of  the 
UN  soldiers  in  a  grenade  attack 
at  a  roadblock,  UN  spokesman 
Rida  Ettarashany  said  in  Za¬ 
greb. 

Fierce  fighting  has  raged  since 
Thursday  in  the  Srebrenica  pock¬ 
et  with  the  Serbs  apparently  in¬ 
tent  on  capturing  high  ground  to 
the  southeast  controlling  impor¬ 
tant  supply  routes. 

The  Serb  advance  stranded 
Dutch  soldiers  at  two  observation 
posts.  One  unit  of  seven  peace¬ 
keepers  chose  to  be  escorted  by 
Serb  forces  north  to  the  town  of 
Bratunac  rather  than  risk  cross¬ 
ing  into  government-held  territo¬ 
ry,  the  UN  said. 

Bosnian  state  radio  said  4,000 
people  had  fled  the  fighting  in  the 
enclave.  The  Moslem-led  govern¬ 
ment  called  for  an  emergency 
meeting  of  the  Security  Council 
over  Srebrenica. 

UN  commanders  asked  NATO 
warplanes  to  fly  over  the  enclave 
for  the  second  successive  day 
in  an  attempt  to  calm  the  sitoa- 


A  Bosnian  Serb  soldier  holds  his  dog  daring  a  lull  in 
fighting  near  the  village  of  Traovo,  30  km.  sooth  of 
Sarajevo  over  the  weekend.  -  (ap) 


tion  but. later  withdrew  the 
aircraft. 

Since  NATO  jets  struck  Bosni¬ 
an  Serb  positions  near  Sarajevo 
in  May  and  Serbs  shot  down  a  US 
F-16,  the  UN  has  been  reluctant 
to  in  allied  aircraft,  fearing 
even  their  presence  would  in¬ 
flame  the  situation,  on  the 
ground. 

The  UN  can  do  little  to  halt  the 
Serb  advance  in  Srebrenica  but 
officials  said  fighting  on  the 
edge  of  the  pocket  need  not  be 
seen  as  an  attempt  to  seize  the 
enclave. 

The  boundaries  of  the  UN-de¬ 
clared  “safe  area' V  around.  Sre¬ 
brenica  have  never  been  dearly 
defined  and  the  Bosnian  Serbs 
have  long  disputed  the  demarca¬ 
tion  line  to  the  southeast. 

UN  spokesman  Gary  Coward 
said  the  Serb  attack  seemed  to  be 
an  attempt  to  redraw  lines. 

“Our  view  remains  that  the 
Serbs  have  a  limited  objective  but 
if  they  move  beyond  the  line  the 
riarim  on  the  map,  then  we  will 
have  to  reconsider,”  he  said. 

Srebrenica  has  been  besieged 
since  1992.  UN  fences  arrived  in 
May  1993  to  protect  the  so-called 
‘We  area”  after  a  Serb  offensive 
squeezed  thousands  of  refugees 
into  a  small  area  around  the 
mountain  town. 

The  German  weekly  Welt  am 
Sonntag  reported  that  NATO 
planned  to  ask  its  members  for 
more  pledges  of  troops  -and 
equipment  to  support  a  possible 
withdrawal  of  U.N 
peacekeepers. 

UN  officials  cautiously  wel¬ 
comed  a  Bosnian  Serb  agreement 
to  allow  aid  trucks  into  Sarajevo, 
but  are  well  aware  such  promises 
had  been  broken  before. 

If  a  convoy  planned  for  tomor¬ 
row  was  not  obstructed  it  would 
be  the  first  to  reach  the  city  in 
more  than  two  weeks.  Aid  offi¬ 
cials  say  the  dty  needs  two  large 
food  convoys  a  day  to  meet  its 
food  requirements  properly. 


after  10  days 
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Russians,  Chechens  resume  peace  talks 


MOSCOW  (Reuter)  -  Russians  and  Che¬ 
chens  resumed  their  peace  talks  yesterday  and 
seemed  set  to  tackle  die  key  question  of 
Chechnya’s  constitutional  status. 

Russian  negotiator  Arkady  Volsky  indicat¬ 
ed  to  journalists  before  talks  resumed  in  the 
regional  capital  of  Grozny  that  the  two  sides 
were,  wide  apart  on  the  issue.' 

The  Chechens  were  insisting  on  recognition 
by  Moscow  of  the  unilateral  independence 
declared  in  1991  while  the  Russian  side  ar¬ 
gued  the  status  issue  could  be  settled  only 
after  elections  “which  will  reflect  the  mood  in 
the  republic",  Volsky  said,  according  to  Itar- 
Tass  news  agency. 

Thousands  of  people  have  been  killed  since 
President  Boris  Yeltsin  invaded  the  north 
Caucasus  territory  in  December  to  crush  its 
bid  for  independence  from  the  Russian 
Federation. 

Serious  peace  talks  only  got  under 
way  after  a  bloody  hostage-taking  raid 
by  Chechens  on  the  southern  Russian  town 


of  Budennovsk  in  June. 

In  Moscow,  the  Constitutional  Court  was  to 
meet  today  at  the  request  of  the  lower  house 
of  parliament,  largely  hostile  to  the  President, 
to  debate  the  legality  of  the  decision  made  by 
Yeltsin  and  the  government  to  send  in  the. 
army. 

At  a  news  coinfereiu»;T>qra^  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Sergei- Shakhrai  said  the  government 
would  show  categorically  it  and  the  presi¬ 
dent  had  been  acting  in  line  with  the 
constitution. 

“We  will  show  that  political  means  (to  solve 
the  crisis)  had  been  exhausted.  We  will  show 
that  in  December  1994  the  only  constitutional 
way  out  and  the  obligations  of  the  president 
and  the  government  required  the  use  of 
force,”  Shakhrai  said. 

The  talks  yesterday,  at  the  mission  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Organization  for  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe  (OSCE),  opened  with 
Chechen  military  commander  Aslan  Maskha- 
dov  handing  over  three  Russian  prisoners  in  a 


goodwill  gesture,  Tass  said. 

But  reports  suggested  no  agreement  had 
been  reached  on  key  questions.  The  sides 
“have  so  far  foiled  to  reach  an  agreement  on 
political  issues”,  Usman  Imayev  said  as  he  left 
the  OSCE  mission  during  a  break. 

A  night  of  shooting  underscored  the  fragil¬ 
ity  of  a  cease-fire.  Interfox  news  agency  said 
three  Russian  servicemen  were  wounded  Sat¬ 
urday  night  when  rebels  opened  fire  on  vil¬ 
lages  in  the  southeast 

It  said  rebels  bad  violated  the  trace 
more  than  15  times  overnight,  Interfax 
added. 

Russian  chief  negotiator  Vyacheslav  Mik¬ 
hailov,  in  upbeat  comments,  said  the  talks 
were  “moving  towards  peace".  But  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Chechnya’s  status  and  the  future  of 
rebel  leader  Dzhokhar  Dudayev  appear  to  be 
big  stumbling  blocks. 

Previous  talks  have  produced  the  shaky 
truce  and  a  tentative  deal  for  disengaging 
troops  and  guerrilla  forces. 


SEOUL  (AP)  -  The  rescue  work¬ 
er  firstignored  the  faint  tapping  - 
probably  someone  else  digging 
for  bodies.  Surely  no  one  could 
be  alive  in  this  jumble  of  concrete 
and  steel  rods  after.  10  .days. 

Then  came  the  ahnost-inaudi- 
ble  plea.  “Save  me.  Please  save 
me.  Water.  Quickly.” 

An  hour  later  on  this  rainy 
morning,  Choi  Myong-suk  was 
polled  from  a  collapsed  shopping 
mall  where  it  seemed  there  was-  no 
chance  of  fife,  where  do  life  had 
been  found  in  a  week,  where  160 
people  have  been  confirmed  dead 
so  for  and  another  260  are  missing. 

The  21-year-okf children’s- shoe 
salesman  had  survived,  m  amaz¬ 
ingly  good  condition,  in  an  area 
that  had  not  been  a  high  priority  to 
search  because  it  appeared  any¬ 
thing  much  larger  than  a  mouse 
must  have  been  crashed. 

There  was  nothing  to  drink  but 
a  trickle  of  rainwater.  There  was 
nothing  to  eat  but  a  cardboard 
box  in  the  1.2-meter- wide  pocket 
that  was  too  short  to  stand  up  in. 

His  only  company  were  the 
bodies  of  two  other  people  who 
survived  the  initial  disaster  only 
to  die  later. 

“During  the  first  few  days,  I 
thought  I  would  be  rescued,” 
Choi  said  from  his  hospital  bed. 

But  he  became  increasingly 
frustrated  as  he  heard  rescue 
workers  nearby,  searching  the 
nibble  of  what  bad  been  a  five- 
story  wing  of  die  ritzy  Sarapoong 
Department  Store. 

“They  would  dig,  and  go  away, 
dig,  and  go  away,”  he  said.  “I 
was  depressed.” 

As  he  waited  in  the  darkness, 
flicking  on  a  lighter  occasionally 
to  see,  Choi's  sense  of  time 
warped.  He  figured  he  had  been 
trapped  only  five  days. 

“I  thought  of  my  parents,  my 
friends,”  he  said,  adding  that  he 
dreamed  he  was  flying  like  a  bird 
with  his  parents,  going  on  a  vaca¬ 
tion  together. 

Bat  when  he  was  awake,  reali¬ 
ty  set  in. 

“When  I  was  too  hungry,  I 
ripped  a  bit  of  a  box  to  eat,”  he 
said.  ‘T  slept  when  I  got  sleepy. 
What  was  most  difficult  was  that 
when  it  wasn't  raining,  there 
wasn’t  any  water.  I  did  think  that 
.1  would  die.  There  were  others 
-  around  me,  but  they  -are-  dead.  ” 

.  Then  yesterday,  workers  found 
.two  bodies  just  above.  Qtoi..  One 
was  a  mother  of  four -who  had 
given  him  her  pheme  number  so  he 
could  call  her  family  if  he  survived. 

“We  were  digging  up  the  re¬ 
mains,  and  we  thought  we  heard 
a  small  voice,”  rescue  worker 
Kim  Sang-whan  said.  “We 
turned  off  our  machine,  and 
listened.” 

TV  networks  went  live  nation¬ 
wide  as  workers  using  torches 
and  power  drills  cat  through  con¬ 
crete  slabs  and  pulled  Choi  free. 
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Mandela:  Apartheid’s  to  blame  for  crime 


CHATSWORTH  (Reuter)  - 
President  Nelson  Mandela,  open-: 
mg  an  international  Hindu  gath¬ 
ering  yesterday,  blamed  apart¬ 
heid  for  South  Africans  high 
crime  rate  but  said  his  govern¬ 
ment  was  addressing  the 
problem. 

“Many  people  do  not  know 
why  the  crime  rate  is  so  high  to¬ 
day.  It  is  precisely  the  legacy  of 
apartheid,”  Mandela  told  about 
10,000  delegates  near  Durban. 

“Were  you  aware  that  in  this 
country,  where  whites  only  con¬ 
stitute  14  percent  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  82  percent  of  the  police 
were  deployed  in  white  areas  and 
only  18  percent  in  the  rest  of  the 
country? 

“Were  you  aware  that  most  ve¬ 
hicles  of  the  police  were  concen¬ 
trated  in  white  areas  and  in 
the  black  areas  (there  were) 


only  a  few  vehicles?” 

He  said  police  constables  until 
recently  received  monthly  sala¬ 
ries  of  about  900  rand  (NIS  840). 

“What  policeman  could  be  mo¬ 
tivated  if  he  was  so  exploited?” 

Mandela  said  the  ANC-led 
government  of  national  unity  had 
increased  police  salaries  as  part 
of  efforts  to  combat  crime. 

“The  government  has  put 
(safety  and  security)  among  its 
highest  priorities.  Those  who 
break' the  law  must  know  they 
will  be  caught,  and  they  will  face 
the  full  force  of  the  law,”  he  said. 

Mandela  told  the  crowd  the 
government  which  took  office  af¬ 
ter  South  Africa's  fust  all-race 
elections  in  April  last  year  had 
made  progress  which  “surpassed 
ah  expectations”. 

“Time  and  again  the  prophets 
of  doom  have  been  confounded. 


The  reason  for  our  success  thus 
for  is  the  powerful  urge  towards 
consensus  which  is  coursing 
through  our  society,  cutting 
across  all  the  old  divisions  which 
apartheid  imposed  on  us.” 

Mandela  paid  tribute  to  the 
Hindu  foitb,  which  he  said  had 
strongly  influenced  South  Afri¬ 
ca’s  liberation  struggle. 

Mandela  had  just  returned 
from  a  week-long  visit  to  East 
Asia  and  said  he  plans  a  state  visit 
to  Singapore  in  the  near  future. 

Mandela,  who  stopped  in  Sin¬ 
gapore  en  route  home  from  his 
first  trip  to  South  Korea  and  met 
briefly  with  Singapore  Prime 
Minister  Gob  Chok  Tong. 

Mandela  said  their  discussions 
focused  on  investment  in  South 
Africa. 

“I  am  looking  forward  to  busi¬ 
ness  from  this  country,"  he  said. 


American  hostage 
escapes  from  Kashmir 


NY  murder  rate  hits  25-year  low 


NEW  YORK  (AP)  -  The  number  of  murders  in  New  York  Gty  so  far 
this  year  are  at  the  lowest  level  in  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Police  department  statistics  show  an  overall  18  percent  decrease  in 
crime  during  the  first  six  months  of  1995  compared  to  the  same  period 
in  1994. 

The  statistics  show  reported  murders  have  fallen  by  nearly  a  third, 
from  826  in  1994  to  563  this  year.  If  the  trend  continues  through  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  1995  will  record  the  fewest  slayings  since  1970’s 
1,117. 


China  sends 
mixed  signals 
on  treating  Wu 


With  deep  sorrow  we  announce  the  passing  of 
our  dear  mother  and  grandmother 


LUCIE  (Shulamif)  DIAMANT 


The  funeral  took  place  on  Sunday  in  Jerusalem 


Gabriel  Dlamant  and  Family,  Ra’anana 
Ariel  Dlamant  and  family,  Eilat 


On  the  shtoshim  for  my  beloved  husband 

MICHEL  ZAMIR* 

we  will  meet  on  Wednesday,  July  12, 1995,  at  4  p  m 
at  the  Har  Hamenuhot  Cemetery. 

—  Eva  Zamir 


BEUING  (AP)  -  China’s  govern¬ 
ment  has  sent  mixed  signals 
about  how  It  will  treat  a 
Chinese-born  US  citizen  and  hu¬ 
man  rights  activist  accused  of  spy¬ 
ing.  fellow  activists  said 
yesterday. 

Harry  Wu  was  formally 
charged  Saturday  with  stealing 
state  secrets  and  passing  them  to 
overseas  organizations. 

The  charges,  relayed  in  a  brief 
dispatch  by  the  state-run  Xinhua 
News  Agency,  were  the  first  offi¬ 
cial  word  of  Wu’s  fate  in  more 
than  10  days. 

He  was  taken  into  custody 
June  19  entering  China's  north¬ 
western  Xinjiang  province  from 
Kazakhstan. 

US  Embassy  officials,  denied 
access  to  Wu  throughout  his  de¬ 
tention,  hoped  to  meet  with  him 
as  early  as  today. 

Wu  spent  19  years  in  China’s 
prison  labor  camps. 


SRINAGAR,  India  (AP)  -  An 
American  tourist  kidnapped 
while  hiking  in  Kashmir  said  yes¬ 
terday  darkness  and  rain  allowed 
him  to  slip  away  from  Che  sepa¬ 
ratist  rebels  who  captured  him. 

And  an  Indian  military  officer 
told  a  dramatic  story  about  rescu¬ 
ing  John  Childs  in  a  helicopter 
near  the  peak  of  a  mountain 
about  15  hours  after  he  had  es¬ 
caped  from  his  captors. 

But  the  militants  who  still  hold 
one  American  and  two  British 
hostages  threatened  to  “take  an 
extreme  step”  unless  the  Indian 
government  releases  their  21 
comrades  by  July  15. 

Al-Faran,  a  little-known  Mos¬ 
lem  group  fighting  for  Kashmir’s 
independence  from  India,  glen 
demanded  immediate  end  of 
“genocide  of  Moslems”  by  the 
military.  “Accept  our  demands 
or  face  dire  consequences,”  said 
the  group  in  a  written  statement 
sent  to  local  newspaper  offices. 

Childs  was  kidnapped  Tuesday 
evening  along  with  another 
American  and  two  Britons  by  the 
group.  Al-Faran  claimed  respon¬ 
sibility  for  kidnapping  the  two 
Americans  and  two  Britons. 

“I  was  not  released,  1  escaped  at 
2  a.m.  Saturday,”  said  Childs  of 
Simsbury,  Connecticut.  He  had 
not  been  injured  by  his  captors. 


The  same  day,  militants  cap¬ 
tured  another  Westerner,  Dirk 
Hasert  of  Erfim,  Germany,  who 
was  riding  through  the  same  area 
of  Kashmir  on  horseback  with  a 
group  of  tourists,  police  said. 

“We  are  fighting  anti -Islamic 
forces... Western  states  are  anti- 
Islam  and  America  is  the  biggest 
enemy  of  Islam.”  Al-Faran  said. 

Childs  confirmed  yesterday  the 
American  and  two  Britons  be  was 
captured  with  were  still  being 
held  by  the  militants,  but  he  re¬ 
fused  to  say  anything  else. 

Lt.  Gen.  D.D.  Saklani,  a  secu¬ 
rity  adviser  to  the  state  governor, 
said  be  and  a  Kashmiri  police  of¬ 
ficer  had  found  Childs  by 
helicopter. 

Saklani  said  that  Childs  es¬ 
caped  during  a  rainstorm  from  a 
mud  hut  where  was  being  held  by 
about  15  Moslem  guerrillas.  To 
avoid  being  captured  again  by  the 
rebels,  Childs  climbed  up  the 
14,000-foot  mountain  range. 

“At  about  5  p.m.,  we  saw  a 
person  waving  at  us  on  a  steep 
hill,”  Saklani  said.  “We  went 
down  as  low  as  50  feet  and  told 
him  in  sign  language  to  shift  to  so 
area  where  we  could  land.” 

Childs  refused  to  board  the  he¬ 
licopter  until  the  crew  identified 
itself,  then  they  flew  back  to  Sri¬ 
nagar,  Saklani  said. 
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Hugh  Grant,  Liz  Hurley  end 
their  eight-year  romance 


JliS^s  •''■'a-* 


LONDON  (Reuter)  -  British  ac¬ 
tor  Hugh  Grant  and  his  partner 
Liz  Hurley  are  to  split  and  end 
their  eight-year  romance  after  he 
was  caught  by  Los  Angeles  police 
with  a  prostitute.  The  Sunday 
Mirror  reported. 

Hurley,  29,  has  signed  a  £1  mil¬ 
lion  contract  with  Estee  Lauder 
and  the  paper  cited  highly  placed 
sources  in  the  cosmetics  company 
for  its  report. 

Company  executives  quoted  by 
the  paper  insisted  no  pressure 


had  been  put  on  Hurley  but  said 
Estee  Lauder  kept  out  of  the  af¬ 
fair  in  the  belief  “she  would  real¬ 


ize  the  right  tiring  to  do”. 

Grant,  34,  star  of  the  hit  come¬ 
dy  film  Four  Weddings  and  a  Fu¬ 
neral,  saw  his  world  turned  up- 
side  down  last  month  after  police 
charged  him  with  lewd  conduct. 

Grant  has  flown  to  the  US  for 
a  string  of  television  chat  show 
appearances  in  which  he 
peered  once  more  to  apologize 
publicly. 
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ARTS  &  ENTERTAINMENT 


Roll  rocks  Beersheba  Theater 


DURING  intermission  at 
two  recent  productions  at 
the  Beersheba  Theater  - 
Middleton  and  Rowley’s  The 
Changeling  and  Thomas  Bern¬ 
hard’s  The  Lime  Works  -  up  to 
two-thirds  of  ticket-holders  made 
a  beeline  for  the  exits  and  didn't 
come  back.. 

Gadi  Roll,  who  has  been  artis¬ 
tic  general  director  of  the  Beer¬ 
sheba  company  for  nearly  two 
years,  says  such  reactions  aren't  a 
cause  for  alarm.  “Ho 'not  creat¬ 
ing  revolutions  for  the  sake  of 
revolutions.  I’m  doing  what  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  should  be  doing  as  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  a  theater  which  is  subsi¬ 
dized  by  the  state  and  has  a  huge 
subscription  base.” 

Audiences  may  not  have  loved 
these  avant-garde  productions  of 
a  Jacobean  tragedy  and  an  Ab¬ 
surdist  play,  but  critics  generally 
hailed  them. 

“I  knew  exactly  what  I  was  do¬ 
ing.  And  what  I  expected  in  each 
case,  artistically  and  audience- 
wise,  did  happen,”  continues 
Roll,  who  at  35  is  the  youngest 
company  director  around.  “I  was 
not  surprised  by  the  audience 
reaction.” 

At  one  point  though  there  was 
a  real  fear  in  the  theater  that 
subscribers  would  be  reluctant  ro 
renew  their  subscriptions  for  the 
coining  season. 

Again.  Roll  is  not  worried. 
“At  this  moment,  though,  we 


MICHAEL  AJZENSTAOT 


already  have  4,700  subscribers. 
Last  year  we  bad  close  to  8,000, 
but  those  included  high-school 
and  university  students  who  be¬ 
gin  subscribing  only  in  October. 
The  subscription  campaign  is  still 
on  its  way  and  I’m  sure  we  will 
have  no  fewer  subscribers  than 
we  had  this  season." 

Roll  does  not  think  he  foiled 
with  either  show,  although  he  is 
somewhat  disappointed  that  they 
were  not  invited  to  other  theaters 
around  the  country. 

But  he  admits  that  the  audi¬ 
ence  response  to  The  Lime 
Works  made  him  change  his  ini¬ 
tial  season  plan. 

“The  production  was  intended 
as  a  regular  subscription  show 
and  the  first  week  of  shows  was 
indeed  for  subscribers.  When  we 
saw  the  reaction,  I  changed  it  into 
a  bonus  show  and  instead  gave 
subscribers  a  choice  to  see  one  of 
several  productions  from  other 
theaters.  After  the  first  week  no 
one  was  forced  to  see  The  Lime 
Works." 

BOTH  THE  Changeling  and  The 
Ume  Works  were  directed  by  for¬ 
eigners  -  an  American,  Robert 
Woodruff,  and  a  Pole,  Krystian 
Lupa,  respectively.  The  show  the 
theater  mounted  in  between,  Ray 
Cooney's  Funny  Money ,  was  di¬ 
rected  by  another  foreigner,  Ron 


Aldridge  from  Britain. 

When  Roll  announced  that  his 
next  show.  The  Baker's  Wife , 
would  be  directed  by  Italian  Fe¬ 
derico  Davia,  local  directors  ex¬ 
pressed  outrage. 

Han  Roaen.  the  chairman  of 
the  directors’  union,  officially 
complained  that  the  Beersheba 
Theater  was  neglecting  local 
directors. 

Roll  understands  the  criticism 
but  replies  that  “only  the  first  two 
[plays]  were  planned  for  this  sea¬ 
son.  Funny  Money  was  not 
planned  for  the  season  and  came 
in  after  the  audience’s  response 
to  The  Changeling.  Obtaining  the 
rights  for  this  play  meant  putting 
it  on  with  Aldridge.” 

As  to  The  Baker's  Wife,  Roll 
says  that  he  approached  a  large 
number  of  local  directors  includ¬ 
ing  Itzik  Weingarten,  Mfiti  Gure- 
vitch,  Omri  Nitzan,  Tzippi  Pines 
and  Ronen  himself,  but  ali  were 
either  uninterested  or 
unavailable. 

“I  had  to  put  the  show  on  this 
season  as  it  bad  already  been 
postponed  from  the  opening  of 
the  season,”  because  its  lead  star, 
Yossi  Banai,  was  suffering  from 
heart  trouble.  Now  the  lead  will 
be  performed  by  Ze’ev  Revah. 

Roll  adds:  “I  will  always  em¬ 
ploy  foreign  directors,  but  the 
proportion  will  be  different  from 


the  one  created  this  season." 

He  says  that  Woodruff  will  re¬ 
turn  next  season.  But,  in  contrast 
to  all  the  other  local  artistic  direc¬ 
tors,  who  announced  their  sea¬ 
sons  several  months  ago.  Roll  is 
not  willing  to  disclose  any  other 
details  about  next  season,  not 
even  which  show  will  open  it  in 
the  fall. 

In  the  last  few  weeks,  however, 
Beersheba  Theater  subscribers 
received  a  brochure  announcing 
a  list  of  14  plays,  out  of  which 
between  six  and  eight  will  eventu¬ 
ally  be  performed. 

The  very  impressive  and  far 
from  conventional  list  includes 
Shakespeare’s  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  and  Pericles,  Ra¬ 
cine’s  Britannicus,  Pam  James’s 
The  Blue  A ngei,  Brian  Friel’s 
Philadelphia  Here  l  Come,  Jean 
Anouilh's  The  Rehearsal,  Mi¬ 
chael  Frayn’s  Noises  Off,  and 
several  other  intriguing  plays, 
most  of  which  have  never  been 
performed  in  this  country. 

In  the  near  future  subscribers 
will  get  a  somewhat  more  specific 
list,  but  Roll  prefers  to  wait  “un¬ 
til  I  have  directors  and  major 
casting  signed  before  I  announce 
the  season  to  the  press."  He  reck¬ 
ons  that  he  will  have  most  of  this 
information  by  September. 

Since  be  joined  the  Beersheba 
Theater,  Roll  has  notched  up 
several  major  successes,  includ¬ 
ing  Educating  Rita,  L' Atelier, 


Kinder,  gentler 
festival  in  Arad 


KAREN  SULX1S 


Artistic  director  Roll  has  no 
qualms  about  shaking  up 
ttie  stage  with  new  materiaL 

and  Pangs  of  Youth.  But  when  he 
speaks  about  his  preferences,  he 
names  only  The  Changeling  and 
The  Lime  Works. 

“Yes,”  he  acknowledges, 
“there  is  a  gap  between  my  per¬ 
sonal  taste  and  my  responsibility 
as  an  artistic  general  director. 
Had  I  been  a  director  in  Berlin  I 
would  have  been  able  to  do  six 
shows  like  these  a  year.  Here  it  is 
different." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Roll  has 
shaken  up  the  local  theater  com¬ 
munity  this  season.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  audiences,  crit¬ 
ics  and  boards  will  allow  him  to 
continue  “to  wake  up  local  the¬ 
ater  from  its  deep  hibernation 
and  show  people  that  there  is  dif¬ 
ferent  theater  as  well." 


THE  Arad  Festival,  the 
country's  annual  “Wood- 
stock  for  home-grown  art¬ 
ists,  promises  to  be  somewhat 
easier  on  residents  of  the  normal¬ 
ly  quiet  desert  town  this  year. 

After  years  of  renting  all  the 
stages  and  equipment  needed  for 
the  four-day  extravaganza  - 

which  this  year  takes  place  on 
Monday,  July  17,  through  Thurs¬ 
day,  July  20-  the  festival  organiz¬ 
ers  have  at  last  built  some  of  their 
own  special  venues  and  located 
them  away  from  the  town  center. 

The  new  rock  stage,  along  with 
a  more  adult-oriented  2,000  re¬ 
served-seat  venue,  is  located  in 
Arad’s  industrial  zone,  reports 
festival  director  Moshe  Glanz, 
who  during  the  year  is  a  high- 
school  teacher.  These  sites  will 
accommodate  some  of  the  louder 
concerts  and  some  of  the  bigger 
names. 

There  will  still  be  perfor¬ 
mances  in  the  center  of  town, 
though,  with  a  total  of  19  stages 
in  Arad  and  vicinity.  Glanz,  how¬ 
ever,  is  aiming  to  get  the  rollick¬ 
ing  performers  who  appear  on 
stages  near  residential  areas  to 
call  it  quits  by  “midnight,  1  a.m., 
so  people  can  rest.”  he  says. 


One  performance  will  be  held 
way  out  of  town  -  festival  peren¬ 
nial  David  Broza  is  slated  to  per¬ 
form  a  do?ing,  sunrise  concert  at 
Masada. 

Other  favorites  scheduled  to 
perforin  are  Rami  Kkinstein  and 
Ahinoam  Nini.  Ofra  Haza  is  slat¬ 
ed  to  sing  here  for  the  first  time 
since  leaving  the  country  seven 
years  ago.  And,  say  organizers. 
Yehudit  Ravitz  is  putting  togeth¬ 
er  a  special  program  with  Esther 
Ofarim,  who  hasn't  performed 
on  a  local  stage  for  many  years. 
Glanz  promises  fans  a  few  sur¬ 
prises  as  well. 

Glanz'5  deputy,  Nehama  Gi- 
bor.  notes  that  other  artists,  such 
as  Shlomo  Arm  and  Friends  of 
Natasha,  are  also  collaborating 
on  spedal  shows  for  the  festival. 
And  who  knows  what  Aviv  Ge- 
fen  will  have  up  his  tortured 
sleeve  when  he  takes  over  the 
new  rock  stage  on  the  festival's 
final  night? 

“We  want  rock  for  the  young 
people  and  Israeli  folk  for  the 
older  people,"  says  Glanz.  “The 
festival  is  for  all  those  who  love 
music,  and  it  must  be  big  enough 
for  everyone  to  find  what  they 
want.” 


This  ugly  duckling 
rates  a  swan  song 


FILM  REVIEW 


ADMA  HOFFMAN 


MURIEL’S  WEDDING 


★★ 

Written  and  directed  by  PJ.  Hogan. 
Hebrew  title:  Hatuna  she!  Muriel.  105 
minutes.  Rngflsh  dialogue,  Hebrew  sub¬ 
titles.  Parental  guidance  strongly 
suggested. 

Murid  Hesiop  - Tom  Collette 

BUI  Hedop  . .  Bffl  Hunter 

Simula  . . Rachel  Griffiths 

Betty  Hesiop  .........  Jennie  Drynan 

/^oold  it  possibly  be  a  cointi- 


wfao  have  no  qualms  about  telling 
her  how  awfully  she  embarrasses 
them.  These  thin  party  girls  are 
mortified  to  be  seen  with  Muriel, 
whose  clothes,  hair  and  makeup, 
they  coldly  inform  her,  are  a 
disaster. 

When  thk  humble  pie  is  thrown 
in  her  face,  Muriel  bursts  into 
tears.  Now,  this  is  the  first  of  many 
moments  in  the  film  that  feels  like 
it  ought  to  be  poignant  and  subtle 
and  oddly  stirring,  a  chance  for  us 
to  empathize  with  the  awkward 


■deuce  that  this  year  has  heroine  -  but  it’s  not 
marked  the  release  of  not’  One.  '  •  F&rErcrm  it'  Muriel's  crookedly 
but  two  AustraHaa  films  about 


extroverted’  outcasts  who’  lip- 
synch  ABBA  songs  while  wear¬ 
ing  loud  polyesters  and  ridiculous 
wigs? 

In  Stephan  Elliot’s  The  Adven¬ 
tures  of  PrisdUa,  Queen  of  the 
Desert ,  several  happy-go-lucky 
transvestites  piled  onto  a  purple 
bps  and  headed  across  the  Aussie 
wilderness,  occasionally  making 
a  pit  stop  to  wiggle  their  hips  and 
their  months  to  the  words  of 
“Mama  Mia”  ox  “Fernando.” 

PrisdUa  was  a  sweet  entertain¬ 
ment  However,  this  theme  - 
self-realization  through  spandex 
and  Swedish  disco  hits  -  gets  old 
pretty  quickly,  especially  when 
these  shallow  trappings  aren’t  an¬ 
chored  in  the  abundant  good  will ‘ 
that  characterized  every  minute 
of  EUiofs  film. 

Good  will  is  precisely  what’s 
missing  from  MurieTs  Wedding , 
PJ.  Hogan’s  writing/directing 
debut.  A  broad  comedy  about  an 
ugly  duckling  who  transforms 
herself  into  a  swan  by-fantasizing 
about  other  people’s  wedding 
gowns  and  listening  compulsively 
to  “Dancing  Queen,”  the  fihn  is 
meant  to  be  charming.  It  may 
indeed  tickle  viewers  .whose 
tastes  run  toward  the  garish;  I 
found  it  both  crude  and  cruel. 

A  native  of  a  tadey  beach  town 
called  Porpoise  Spit,  Muriel  Hes¬ 
iop  (Toni  CoDette)  is,  by  her  own 
description,  “stupid,  fat  and  use¬ 
less.”  She’s  got  an  abusive  father 
(Bill  Hunter),  a  zombie  for  a 
mother  (Jeaoie  Drynan),  a  bunch 
of  overweight  siblings  and  zero 
self-esteem.  Her  “friends”  are  a 
pack  of  nasty,  preening  hussies 


painted  mouth  gapes  open  like  a 
terrible^  raw  wound,  her  eyes- 
sertmeh  up,  her  mascara  puddles 
and.  if  anything,  we  may  secretly 
agree  with  the  thin  party  girls. 
Muriel  is  a  wreck. 

With  all  the  compunction  of  a 
tabloid  photographer  on  a  dead¬ 
line,  Hogan  shoves  his  camera 
right  into  her  face,  and  we  realize 
in  horror  that  he’s  playing  her 
deep  pain  for  laughs!  (When  I 
saw  the  movie,  several  members 
of  the  audience  did  chuckle  - 
though  uneasily,  as  if  they 
weren’t  quite  sure  themselves 
that  the  sight  of  a  beavyset,  acned 
loner  in  the  throes  of  mortal  ago¬ 
ny  was  in  any  way  amusing.) 

Hogan  displays  no  such  dis¬ 
comfort  or  compassion.  He  just 
assumes  we'll  root  for  this  blob, 
no  matter  how  meanly  he  depicts 
her.  In  the  beginning  of  the  film  - 
when  Muriel  is  miserable,  unem¬ 
ployed  and  living  in  Porpoise  Spit 
-  he  repeatedly  zooms  in  so  tight 
that  we  can  see  right  up  her  nos¬ 
trils.  It.  seems  this  microscopic 
view  of  Muriel’s  big  pores  and 
cheek  flab  is  meant  to  help  us 
understand  her  psychic  distress 
better. 

And  almost  as  bad  as  these  hu¬ 
miliating  dose-ups  are  the  flatter¬ 
ing  angles  he  uses  to  photograph 
Muriel  later,  when  she  moves  to 
Sydney,  gets  a  job  and  moves  in 
with  her  wise-cracking  best 
friend,  Rhonda  (Rachel  Grif¬ 
fiths).  As  if  to  reward  her  for 
taking  this  initiative,  Hogan  or¬ 
ders  the  cameraman  to  tack  off 
to  a  reasonable  distance  and,  lo 
and  behold,  she  looks  great. 


The  theme  of  self-realization  through  spandex  and  Swedish  disco  hits  gets  old  pretty  quickly 
when  not  based  on  good  will,  as  it  is  in  TTie  Adventures  of  PrisdUa,  Queen  of  the  Desert’ 


Suddenly  pretty  and  motivat¬ 
ed,  Muriel  is  like  a  weight-loss 
poster  girl  whose  “before”  snap¬ 
shot  was  a  dun,  head-on  poJaroid 
of  a  frowning  butterball,  while 
“after”  is  a  bright  studio  profile 
of  a  slimmed-down,  made-over 
model,  grinning  ecstatically. 
Both  incarnations  are  a  little  hard 
to  believe. 

The  plot  twists  function  much 
as  the  exaggerated  camera  work 
does.  Hogan  puts  Muriel  in  all 
sorts  of  outlandish  situations  and 
then  gives  her  special  credit  for 
getting  out  of  them.  He  also 
makes  sure  she’s  treated  to  a  few 
harder  knocks  -  sick  friends,  a 
suicide  -  so  that  shell  have  cause 


to  grow.  Then  when  she  does 
grow  (what  else  could  she  do?), 
it’s  supposed  to  be  a  sign  of  her 
increased  self-knowledge  and 
health. 

But,  really,  which  is  the  self 
that  she  now  knows  increasingly 
well?  MurieTs  Wedding  means  to 
be  a  movie  about  the  importance 
of  just  being  yourself  and  not  put¬ 
ting  on  false  fronts. 

In  order  for  Muriel  to  be  “her¬ 


self,”  though,  she  roust  shed 
many  pounds,  cut  her  frizzy  hair 
and  marry  a  hunky  South  African 
swimmer  in  an  elaborate  green- 
card  wedding.  Only  then  are  we 
gjven  permission  to  go  ahead  and 
admire  her.  Her  extra  chin  is 
gone,  her  lipstick  is  straight:  If 
it’s  true  that  appearances  are  un¬ 
important,  why  do  they  seem  to 
matter  so  much  to  the  creators  of 
this  movie? 


OFF  THE  BEATEN  TRACK  IN  ISRAEL 
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a  guide  to  beautiful  places 
On  Devir 


Jacob’s  Ladder  could  use  more  joyful  noise 


Off  THE  J5EATEN  TRACK  IN 


T  iZ  A***! 


THE  main  stage  show  at  the 
weekend’s  annual  Jacob’s 
Ladder  Folk  Festival  start¬ 
ed  and  ended  with  a  bang  -  or 
rather,  in  the  cotintry-and-west- 
ezn  context,  a  gunshot. 

Like  a  pair  of  stylish  bookends, 
MIchal’s  Corral  and  Smokin’ 
Gun  held  the  show  tightly  in 
place  and  prevented  some  of  the 
lesser  acts  from  spoiling  -the 
overall  excellent  impression  of 
the  festival's  20th  anniversary. 
MichaTs  Corral  kicked;  off  late; 
almost  an  hour  after  the  prom¬ 
ised  starting  time.  'But  foe  audi¬ 
ence  quickly  fbrgave  the  band  as 
every  number  in  its  repertoire  of 
country,  country  rock,  and  plain 
rock  V  roll,  was  a  success. 

It  was  followed  by  the  Irish 
band  Qige.  The  teenage  lead 
singer  Cara  Dillon  Has  a  voice 
like  a  dear  bell,  but  the  group  as 
-  a  whole  lacked  stage  presence  for 
what  was  foe  evening’s  main 
show.  Much  of  its  mode  bad  foe 
same  sound  and  foe  audience 
started  to  fidget  a  while  before 
the  young  Celts  packed  away 
their  instruments.  Tom.  Paxton 


JOEL  GORDIN 

(last  year’s  overseas  guest)  is  a 
hard  act  to  follow. 

The  Jennings  Family  and 
Friends,  featuring  Susan  Jen¬ 
nings  on  an  instrument  known  as 
the  Appalachian  dulcimer,  also 
went  on  for  too  long.  Their  sound 
is  interesting,  but  too  heavy  and 
mournful  for  a  drawn-out  concert 
on  a  festival's  main  stage. 

If  members  of  the  audience 
had' started  to  become  restless 
during  Oige’s  last  numbers,  they 
nodded  off  .  to  the  sounds  of  the 
second  (local)  Irish  band.  Black 
Velvet.  Two  Irish  bands  on  foe 
mam  stage  was  definitely  too 
much;  it’s  hard  to  understand 
why  organizer  Menahem  Vipe- 
grad  did  -not  vary  foe  evening 
show  by  using  some  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  talents  who  played  on  foe 
day  stages,  like  Jill  Rogoff,  Jug 
O’  Punch,  Betty  Klein,  Judy  and 
Lynn  Lewis,  to  mention  just  a 
few,  instead  of  Black  Velvet. 

VINEGRAD  deviated  from  the 
original  program  and  brought  in 


Israel!  legend  Shuli  “Jerusalem 
of  Gold”  Natan.  Under  fire  for 
not  supplying  enough  big  names 
to  compensate  for  foe  high  en¬ 
trance  fees,  Vmegrad  obviously 
felt  you  can’t  get  bigger  than  Na¬ 
tan.  . 

But  whether  her  music  was 
suitable  is  debatable.  In  fact, 
many  Anglo  folk  dubs  have  al¬ 
ways  avoided  Israeli  folk  singers 
as  they  tend  to  turn  foe  proceed¬ 
ings  into  community  singing. 
Ironically,  the  number  Natan  did 
sing  in  English,  “The  Leaving  of 
Liverpool,”  was  probably  the 
best  folk  song  of  foe  weekend.  It 
was  a  pity  that  she  did  not  sing 
more  in  English. 

The  night,  or  rather  the  early 
morning,  ended  with  foe  explo¬ 
sive  sounds  of  Smokin’  Gun.  This 
local  band,  consisting  largely  of 
expatriate  Americans,  produced 
a  happy,  powerful,  foot-stompin' 
sound. 

The  setting  at  Kibbutz  Ha’on 
was  a  big  improvement  on  previ¬ 
ous  years,  with  the  Kinneret 
making  a  splendid  background  to 
the  main  stage. 


c  to  ticcutlfui  pioces 


A  special  selection  of  some 
of  the  beautiful  places  in 
Israel...  water  sites,  hills, 
desert,  seashore,  archeolog¬ 
ical  finds  and  more...  some 
accessible  from  the  road 
and  others  that  can  only  be 
reached  on  foot.  The  book 
is  written  for  both  the 
armchair  traveler  as  well  as 
active  *out-and-about 
explorers.  Arranged  by  geo¬ 
graphic  regions,  with  maps 

_ _  at  the  beginning  of  each 

page/exairsion,  and  with  instructions  for  getting  to  the  loca¬ 
tions.  Based  on  the  ITV  production,  Nekudat  Chen. 
Hardcover.  1 989.  Adama  Books.  * 
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Pianist  catches  opera  bug 


MICHAEL  AJZENSTAOT 


JUST  as  few  young  violinists 
dream  of  a  career  playing 
second  fiddle,  not  many  pia¬ 
nists  set  their  sights  on  becoming 
accompanists. 

Rakefet  Hak,  25,  is  an  excep¬ 
tion  -  and  is  well  on  her  way  to 
fulfilling  her  dream  of  a  life  in  the 
world  of  opera. 

In  1989,  Hak  spent  foe  sum¬ 
mer  at  Tel  Aviv's  Israel  Music 
Conservatory,  soaking  up  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  workshop  of  foe 
Israel  Vocal  Arts  Institute  and 
the  New  Israeli  Opera. 

“I  was  so  immersed  in  what 
was  happening  there  and  so  en¬ 
thusiastic  that  I  simply  made  my 
way  and  talked  with  Hanna 
[Munitz,  deputy  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  NIO]  and  Joan  [Dome- 
mann ,  foe  director  of  the  summer- 
workshop].  Suddenly  1  realized 
what  it  is  I  want  to  do  ...  to 
accompany  singers  and  work  with 
them.  1  wanted  to  become  an  op¬ 
era  coach." 

When  she  attends  her  sixth 
consecutive  workshop  this  year. 
Hak  will  no  longer  be  a  shy  young 
pianist  searching  her  way  in  the 
musical  world. 

She  has  just  completed  her  un¬ 
dergraduate  degree  in  vocal 
coaching  and  accompanying  at 
the  University  of  Hartford’s 
Hartt  School.  This  fall  she  will 
return  to  the  US  to  start  her 
master’s  degree  at  the  Manhat¬ 
tan  School  of  Music. 

This  degree  will  take  extra  time 
to  finish,  she  says. 

The  reason  is  that  Hak  has  had 
a  highly  successful  audition  for 
the  Metropolitan  Opera's  Young 
Artists’  Program. 

“But  because  Fm  not  Ameri¬ 
can  there  were  some  complica¬ 
tions  and  I'm  not  sure  yet  if  I'll  be 
accepted  to  this  program,"  she 
says.  “In  any  case  I  was  told  the 
Met  wants  me  to  work  on  their 
musical  staff  from  this  coining 
season.” 

So  Hak  will  split  her  time  in 
New  York  between  studies  and 
work,  above  all  accompanying 


singers  in  various  studios  and  lat¬ 
er  maybe  also  at  the  world's  lead¬ 
ing  opera  house. 

“I  was  very  lucky  that  I  was 
able  to  work  as  an  accompanist 
through  the  duration  of  my  stud¬ 
ies.  Without  that  it  would  have 
been  very  hard  to  make  ends 
meet,  and  it  will  be  even  more 
difficult  in  New  York.” 

The  very  animated  Hak  admits 
that  she  used  to  suffer  severely 
from  stage  fright.  But  that 
changed  with  time  and  the  expe¬ 
rience  gained  in  the  summer  op¬ 
era  workshops. 

She  has  just  spent  a  couple  of 
months  working  at  the  NIO,  pre¬ 
paring  the  singers  for  the  world 
premiere  of  Joseph,  and  she  will 
spend  the  entire  summer  at  the 
annual  opera  workshop  where 
she  has  many  duties. 

“Joan  Domemann  wants  me  to 
play  in  each  and  every  master 
class,  and  that  is  aside  from  ac¬ 
companying  singers  in  classes  and 
participating  in  one  of  the 
productions." 

Each  summer’s  workshop  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  series  of  about  10 
mini-productions  in  which  a  pia¬ 
nist  replaces  the  customary  or¬ 
chestra.  This  summer  Hak  will 
accompany  the  production  of 
Carmen,  albeit  not  the  Bizet  ver¬ 
sion  but  the  condensed  Peter 
Brook  Tragedy  of  Carmen. 

The  summer  opera  workshop 
of  the  IV AI  and  the  NIO  opens 
July  16  and  runs  until  August  19. 
The  general  public  can  attend 
open  masterclasses  in  the  first 
part  of  the  workshop  and  then 
foe  mini-productions,  which  start 
August  9,  with  foe  Carmen  and 
continue  with  Lucia  di  Lammer- 
moor  (August  10),  Rusalka  (11), 
Gianni  Schicchi  (12),  L'incorona- 
zione  di  Poppea  (13).  Don  Gio¬ 
vanni  (14),  Rigoletto  (15),  Dia¬ 
logues  of  t he  Carmelites  (16),  Un 
Bailo  in  Maschera  (17)  and  An¬ 
gelic  (18). 

Bnt  this  initial  schedule  is  quite 
tentative  and  might  change  dur¬ 
ing  the  workshop  itself. 


POLLARD 

July  1 1  at  8:30  p.m. 

A  fascinating  story  by  Motti  Lerner  about 
the  Amcrican-Jewish  Spy 

with  Shuly  Rand  in  the  leading  role. 


THE  VISIT  OF  THE  OLD  LADY 

July  18  at  8:30  p.m. 

Modern  classic  by  Frederich  Durenmatt  about  the  revenge 
of  a  millionaress  on  the  lover  who  jilted  her. 

“Most  successful  visit. ..irresistible”  YEDIOT  AHARONOT 
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THE  CAMER1  THEATRE  - 101  Dizengoff  Street  {corner  of  Frishman) 
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Disobedience  and  the  law 


RABBIS  who  invoke  religions  law  to  rale 
on  the  duty  of  soldiers  to  obey  orders  are 
doing  the  army  and  the  country  a  great 
disservice.  Israel  is  a  democratic  state  rilled  by  a 
democratically  elected  parliament  and  govern¬ 
ment  Its  only  valid  laws  are  those  passed  by  the 
Knesset  and,  in  the  case  of  doubt,  approved  by 
the  High  Court  To  by  to  interpose  religious  law 
between  the  government  and  the  army  is  to 
usurp  the  authority  of  the  nation's  representa¬ 
tives  and  to  invite  a  dangerous  -  perhaps  disas¬ 
trous  -  polarization. 

But  the  questions  the  rabbis  raise  are  both 
crucial  and  relevant,  and  it  is  callous  and  irre¬ 
sponsible  to  dismiss  them  with  a  blanket,  sim¬ 
plistic  statement  that  “soldiers  must  obey  or¬ 
ders.” 

No  one  should  be  more  aware  of  the  terrible 
wrongness  of  blind  obedience  to  military  orders 
than  Jews.  The  most  unspeakable  crimes  of  the 
Holocaust  were  committed  in  the  name  of  obe¬ 
dience,  and  no  Israeli  in  his  right  mind  will 
advocate  that  soldiers  commit,  say,  the  murder 
of  prisoners  because  they  have  been  ordered  to 
do  so.  Obviously,  there  are  orders  that  are 
patently  illegal  and  should  not  be  obeyed. 

Nor  is  disobedience  an  idea  invented  by  the 
rabbis.  The  very  same  politicians  who  are  now 
outraged  by  the  rabbis’  suggestions  that  soldiers 
refuse  to  follow  orders  to  evacuate  Jewish  vil¬ 
lages  in  the  territories  axe  those  who  first  called 
for  disobedience. 

The  foremost  among  them  is  Environment 
Minister  Yossi  Sand,  who  in  a  television  debate 
on  Friday  night  demanded  that  Likud  leader 
Binyamin  Netanyahu  declare  that  he  unequivo¬ 


cally  opposes  disobedience  under  any  circum¬ 
stances.  Boasting  that  as  an  opposition  leader  he 
had  squelched  “with  an  iron  band”  calls  for 
insubordination  in  leftist  circles  (presumably 
during  the  Lebanon  war  and  the  intifada)  Sarid 
said  he  expects  the  same  from  today’s  opposi¬ 
tion. 

But  it  was  Sarid  who  was  among  the  first  to 
call  for  disobedience.  With  Yair  Tzaban,  now 
absorption  minister,  he  wrote  in  Yedioth  Ahar- 
onot  in  June  1990  that  “Whoever  wants  to 
know  where  our  red  line  is,  it  is  here:  we  shall 
not  obey  the  order  to  uproot  whole  villages 
during  harvest  time  [as  suggested  in  the  Knes¬ 
set]  We  object  to  insubordination,  but  the  day 
of  a  transfer  order  -  which  is  patently  illegal  - 
will  also  be  the  day  of  our  refusal  to  obey 
orders.” 

The  villages  whose  uprooting  Sarid  deemed 
illegal  were,  of  course,  Arab  communities,  and 
the  villages  the  rabbis  believe  must  not  be 
uprooted  are  Jewish.  But  the  principle  that  the 
government  cannot  arbitrarily  order  people  to 
abandon  their  homes  may  be  the  same.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  may  be  a  legal  difference 
between  what  the  government  can  do  to  its  own 
citizens  and  what  it  can  inflict  on  others. 

One  thing  is  clean  the  question  is  not  the 
simplistic  “should  soldiers  obey  orders,”  but 
whether  the  uprooting  of  whole  communities  in 
Judea,  Samaria,  and  Gaza  -  an  act  obviously 
contemplated  by  the  government  -  is  legal.  It  is 
not  a  matter  rabbis  should  resolve.  Only  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  has  the  authority  to  issue  a 
ruling  on  this  question,  and  its  verdict  must  be 
obeyed  by  ail. 


THE  European  Union  was  in  the  news  last 
week  mainly  because  of  its  role  in  British 
Prime  Minister  John  Major’s  political  fu¬ 
ture.  Most  erf  his  political  troubles  come  from 
members  of  his  ruling  Conservative  Party  who 
are  strenuously  opposed  to  integrating  Britain 
into  the  union,  so  European  leaders  were  under¬ 
standably  miffed  that  their  recent  summit  in 
Cannes  was  drowned  out  by  the  noise  of  the 
media  pack  in  full  pursuit  of  the  British  leader. 
The  summit’s  8-cm  thick  report  on  guidelines 
for  proposed  new  members  had  no  chance  of 
making  an  impact  other  than  as  a  useful  prop  for 
a  wobbly  camera  tripod. 

The  EU  leaders  dealt  with  some  serious  busi¬ 
ness,  particularly  on  two  issues  -  aid  to  eastern 
Europe  and  increasing  the  membership  of  the 
union.  They  got  scant  publicity  for  a  colossal 
grant  of  $8.7  billion  dollars  in  aid  to  former 
communist  countries  in  eastern  Europe.  In  the 
era  of  increasing  American  reluctance  to  be  tied 
down  on  foreign  aid,  it  is  clear  the  European 
Union  leaders  remain  relatively  free  of  isola¬ 
tionist  taxpayers  snapping  at  their  heels.  But  the 
taxpayers  are  getting  restive  on  an  indirect  issue 
-  for  that  aid  allocated  at  Cannes  aims  to  help 
prepare  eastern  European  economies  for  what 
are  going  to  be  painful  changes  if  they  pursue 
their  stated  dream  of  becoming  full-fledged  EU 
members. 

Apart  from  the  ever  grumbling  British,  other 
European  citizens  are  beginning  to  wonder 
whether  they  really  need  to  bring  these  trouble¬ 
some  poor  neighbors  into  the  Euro -club.  With 
the  accession  of  Austria,  Sweden,  and  Finland 


Snowballing  circus 


earlier  this  year,  the  unwieldy  bureaucracy  has 
added  three  new  languages  to  its  already  creak¬ 
ing  structures.  At  Cannes,  potential  new  candi¬ 
dates  were  invited  as  observers.  Hie  addition  of 
Poland,  the  Czech  Republic,  Hungary,  Slova¬ 
kia,  Romania,  Bulgaria,  Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithua¬ 
nia,  Cyprus,  and  Malta  to  the  traveling  circus 
gave  observers  some  idea  of  the  enormousness 
of  the  task  the  EU  seems  to  be  taking  on. 
Reporters  noted  that  simply  finding  beds  and 
breakfasts  for  the  swirling  entourages  strained 
Cannes  to  the  limit 

A  problem  with  potential  eastern  European 
members  has  been  the  perception  in  western 
Europe  that  for  all  their  long  struggles  for 
democracy,  many  of  them  have  an  unhealthy 
habit  of  voting  fanner  communist  leaders  to 
positions  of  power  and  influence.  The  only 
former  eastern  state  taken  folly  into  the  EU  was 
East  Germany  -  on  the  most  handsome  terms 
and  at  huge  costs  to  the  West  Germans,  who 
bought  its  decrepit  currency  at  one-to-one  rates 
and  are  retooling  its  entire  economy.  West 
Germans  have  not  exactly  been  overwhelmed 
by  noises  of  gratitude  from  the  east,  where  there 
lingers  a  deep  nostalgia  for  the  socialist  feather¬ 
beds  of  jobs  for  life,  free  health  care  and  educa¬ 
tion,  and  other  illusory  benefits  that  crippled  all 
the  communist  “paradise”  economies. 

If  the  former  east  Germany  is  an  example  of 
wbat  the  whole  EU  may  expect  from  new  east 
European  members,  perhaps  those  eastern  states 
should  start  wondering,  like  Groucho  Marx, 
why  tfaey  want  to  join  a  dub  that  accepts  states 
like  them  as  members. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


BIGOTED  OFFICER 

Sir,  - 1  read  your  article  of  June  8, 
“MK  Yahalom:  Suspend  officer  for 
alleged  abuse  of  religious  soldiers,” 
with  great  dismay. 


INDOCTRINATION  LIKUD 


I  have  twin  sons  who  elected  to 
go  to  Israel  and  join  the  IDF  out  of  a 
sense  of  pride  and  responsibility  to 
Israel.  They  are  both  religions  and 
perform  all  of  their  duties  in  a  timely 
and  professional  manner.  They  axe 
both  in  special  forces  and  love  Isra¬ 
el.  It  is  unconscionable  that  an  offi¬ 
cer  in  the  IDF  could  treat  religious 
soldiers  in  his  unit  as  he  allegedly 
did. 


If  the  officer  did  verbally  abuse 
his  religious  soldiers,  he  should  be 
severely  disciplined  and  removed  as 
an  officer.  If  he  becomes  so  stressed 
because  his  soldiers  were  eating  late 
as  a  result  of  praying  after  finishing 
their  regular  dudes,  what  would  this 
officer  do  in  a  truly  stressful  situa¬ 
tion  where  lives  are  in  danger? 


Religious  soldiers  have  to  work 
harder  than  the  nonreligious  soldiers 
since  their  religions  obligations  lim¬ 
it  their  sleep  and  off-duty  time  while 
in  the  IDF.  These  men  do  not  com¬ 
plain  about  their  religious  obliga-' 
dons,  but  perform  them  with  a  quiet 
dignity.  Officers  who  cannot  under¬ 
stand  this  are  unfit  to  lead.  My  wife 
and  I  worry  about  the  well-being  of 
our  children,  in  the  IDF;  we  should 
not  have  to  wony  about  incompetent 
and  bigoted  officers. 


LEONARD  D.  WINER,  Ml X 

Sharon,  Mass- 


Sir,  -  A  radio  commercial  pre¬ 
sented  by  your  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  lists  the  advantages  of  being  a 
Jerusalem  Post  subscriber.  One  of 
the  advantages  is  the  improvement 
of  the  subscriber’s  English.  That 
may  be  partly  true,  but  then  the 
president  and  publisher  is  not  a  na¬ 
tive  speaker  and  uses  heavily  ac¬ 
cented  English.  Does  that  prove  that 
running  and  reading  (he  paper  every 
day  did  him  no  good? 

What  is  true  beyond  any  doubt  is 
that  The  Jerusalem  Post  is  the  most 
rabid  Likud  supporter  in  the  Israeli 
press.  Mr.  Levy  may  claim  until  he 
is  red  in  the  face  that  he  publishes  on 
the  op-ed  page  and  elsewhere  the 
views  of  the  government  and  its 
coalition  partners,  but  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  the  editorials  are  inspired 
by  extremist  religious  and  Likud  po¬ 
sitions.  Diis  turns  the  paper  not  into 
an  English-language  school,  but  into 
an  indoctrination  instrument  of  the 
worst  kind. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  news  that 
the  treasury  transferred  N1S200 
million  to  the  health  funds  (June  26) 
to  cover  its  deficit  after  less  than  six 
months  of  National  Health  insur¬ 
ance.  One  of  the  arguments  of  Ehud 
OLmert  and  his  misguided  partner  in 
health  legislation  Haim  Ramon  was 
that  the  Histadrut  health  fond  was 
mismanaged  and  a  source  of  corrup¬ 
tion,  and  therefore  the  government 
had  to  come  to  its  rescue  to  the  tune 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  shekels 
now  and  then.  Has  the  National 
Health  Law  changed  anything? 


In  many  health  areas,  care  for  the 
aged  for  instance,  things  are  going 
from  bad  to  worse,  as  you  will  find 
by  giving  an  assignment  to  some  of 
your  reporters,  yarmulked  and  Li¬ 
kud-indoctrinated  as  they  are. 
Givatayim.  NAAMA  LUZ 


THE  SOUND  OF  SILENCE 

Sir,  -  Amongst  the  contrasting 
voices  debating  the  question  of  the 
Golan  -  those  of  security,  peace, 
water,  biblical  claims  and  return  of 
captured  territory  -  there  is  one  that 
is  jarringly  absent  That  voice  is  the 
voice  of  Meretz  and  other  so-called 
liberals.  One  would  expect  idealists 
of  that  Ok  to  reject  any  relationship 
closer  titan  one  based  on  strictly 
security  arrangements  with  a  regime 
such  as  Syria's.  After  all  those  who 
scorned,  inter  alia,  Israeli  ties  with 
apartheid  South  Africa  and  the  Ar¬ 
gentina  of  the  disappearances  most 
surely  vigorously  condemn  the  bru¬ 
tal  dictatorship  of  a  police  state.  A 
regime  which  does  not  flinch  from 
butchering  many  thousands  of  its 
own  people,  which  callously  retains 
the  remains  of  Eli  Cohen  and  which 
ignores  the  cries  of  the  parents  of 
ocr  missing  soldiers,  is  not  one  with 
which  we  should  seek  “friendly 
relations.” 

Uri  Avnery  voiced  the  cynical 
dream  of  “eating  humus  in  Damas¬ 
cus."  On  the  same  menu,  we  would 
find  the  boerwors  of  Botha  and  the 
chorizo  of  the  colonels. 

LOUIS  GARB 

Jerusalem. 
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ANYONE  who  believes 
that  democracy  means 
giving  representation  To 
as  many  sectors  of  the  population 
as  posable  should  support  .David 
Levy  and  bis  efforts  to  form  a 


Levy  and  bis  efforts  to  loan  a 
new  party.  .  , 

Anyone  who  isn’t  a  woman  of 
_  Sephardi  or  Oriental  back¬ 
ground,  that  is.  These  women 
have  been  excluded  from  the 


A  make-believe  world 

t 

DURING  all  the  years  of  ouaiiII  UCD7nr*  paper  at  a  time  when  the  chief 

the  state's  existence  we  wnAllvl  HbnLUvJ  staff  is  negotiating  with  his  Syri 
have  seen  many  cases  of  '  countemart?  How  can  IDF  of 


DURING  all  the  years  of 
the  state's  existence  we 
have  seen  many  cases  of 
security  leaks,  including  the 
transfer  of  security  material  to 
the  enemy.  Frequently,  the  justi¬ 
fication  given  was  the  inability  to 
agree  with  the  policy  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  power. 

There  come  to  mind  cases  like 
that  of  Yisrael  Beer,  a  kibbutz 
member  who  maintained  a  con¬ 
stant  relationship  with  a  member 
of  the  Soviet  embassy  in  the 
1950s. 

Beer  was  arrested  in  1961  for 
spying  for  the  Soviet  Union. 
More  recently,  Mordechai  Van- 
mm  decided  that  he  knew  what 
was  best  for  the  country  and  re¬ 
vealed  secret  material  to  newspa¬ 
pers  abroad.  Vanunu  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  17  years' 
imprisonment 

As  one  who  twice  served  as 
director  of  military  intelligence 
under  David  Ben-Gurion,  I  well 
recall  several  cases  qf;  leaks  of: 
classified  material.  ' ' 
Ben-Gurion’s  reaction-  in  every 
case  was  tough  and  uncompro¬ 
mising.  In  some  cases,  brilliant 
officers  with  outstanding  records 
saw  their  careers  come  to  an  end 
over  the  leakage  of  security  infor¬ 
mation. 

The  Israeli  press,  too,  showed 
it  understood  the  importance  of 
the  matter,  and  cooperated  re¬ 
sponsibly  with  the  army  to  pro¬ 
tect  state  security. 

The  recent  leaking  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  planning  division  position 
paper  on  our  negotiations  with 
the  Syrians  is  the  first  time  that  I 
can  recall  a  highly  classified  docu¬ 


ment  being  made  public,  and  the 
issue  becoming  a  subject  for  pub- 
tic  opinion  polls. 

Most  Israelis  condemned  the 
acL  But  there  were  also  those 
who  expressed  support. 

Times  have  changed.  We  live 
in  an  age  of  open  media  activity. 
Nevertheless,  I  cannot  condone 
the  leader  of  the  opposition’s 
publicizing  of  a  classified  military 
document 

It  doesn’t  matter  how  con¬ 
vinced  one  may  be  of  the  rights  of 


The  most  disturbing 
aspect  of  the 
security  leak  was 
the  public  attempt 
to  justify  it 


paper  at  a  time  when  the  chief  of 
staff  is  negotiating  with  his  Syrian 
counterpart?  How  can  IDF  offi¬ 
cers  possibly  express  their  profes¬ 
sional  views  freely  in  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  leakages,  and  amid  the 
politicization  of  security 
positions? 

Many  years  ago  it  was  decided 
that  any  MK  who  wants  to  read 
out  a  classified  document  which 
has  come  into  his  possession  must 
first  submit  the  document  to  cen¬ 
sorship  in  order  to  guarantee  that 
no  breach  of  security  is  involved. 

The  leader  of  the  opposition 
not  only  failed  to  comply  with  this 
pftcedure,  but  .took  pride  in  his 

would  be  have  acted  thus  as 
primfe'iaiBistiir? 

The  leaking  of  classified  mate¬ 
rial  is  a  very  serious  transgres¬ 
sion,  one  that  should  be  divorced 


Levy  camp. 

Levy  and  his  supporters  have 
demanded  fair  regional  represen¬ 
tation  that  indudes  peripheral  ar¬ 
eas  in  the  north  and  south.  In 
particular  -  even  if  not  in  so  many 
words  -  they  have  demanded  rep¬ 
resentation  for  the  Sephardi  and 
Oriental  population  that  they 
daim  to  represent 

This  demand  is  unimpeachably 
fair  and  just,  both  ■  ideologically 
and  in  terms  of  political  reason¬ 
ableness,  considering  the  massive 
support  the  Likud  enjoys  within 
the  Oriental  and  Sephardi 
communities. 


BUT  HERE’S  a  question:  If 
Levy  and  his  supporters  are  true 
advocates  of  the  principle  of  max¬ 
imal  representation  of  different 
population  groups,  where  have 
they  hidden  all  the  Sephardi  and 
Oriental  women,  who  make  up  at 
least  50  percent  of  Likud  voters? 

There  are  no  women  in  die 
group  that  has  been  accompany¬ 
ing  Levy  for  many  years.  His 


from  party  political  or  any  kind  of  camp  -  on  the  public  level  at  least 
dogmatic  considerations.  —  seems  as  woman-free  as  the 

When  it  happens  in  the  IDF,  it  high  echelons  of  the  IDF. 
is  all  the  more  disturbing,' paint-"  The  Sniy*  womfeh  Whd'ftSVfe 
ing  the  image  of  an  organization'  ever  received  a  mention  iir'cQH- 
whiefa  has  lost  its  discipline.  '  '  ' 1 , ' '  '  . . . 


one’s  case.-  Where  state  security 
is  at  issue,  there  can  be  no  acqui¬ 
escence  in  breaching  that  security 
for  political  reasons. 

Such  behavior  can  only  lead  to 
a  state  of  anarchy  in  the  name  of 
the  public’s  “right  to  know.”  In 
no  democratic  society  is  this  right 
unrestricted. 


THERE  ARE  areas  that  need 
and  deserve  classification  until 
the  time  comes  to  publish.  This  is 
the  case  with  the  negotiations 
with  Syria. 

How  can  one  justify  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  an  internal  IDF  working 


This  latest  leak  emphasizes  yet 
again  the  necessity  for  a  thorough 
overhaul  of  our  defense  establish¬ 
ment’s  security  setup. 

But  the  most  disturbing  aspect 
has  been  the  public  attempt  to 
justify  and  defend  the  leak. 

It  is  time  we  left  the  misty, 
make-believe  world  in  which  the 
security  of  soldiers  and  citizens  is 
tossed  about  in  the  political 
winds,  unguided  by  any  solid  cri¬ 
teria  or  values. 


David  Levy’s  camp 
is  an  exclusive 
male  preserve 


The  writer  war  Israel's  sixth 
president 


Generals  in  diplomatic  dress 
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THE  position  paper  written 
by  the  IDFs  chief  planner 
which  takes  Israel's  full 
withdrawal  from  the  Golan  for 
granted  signifies  the  growing  po¬ 
liticization  of  the  army. 

The  leaking  of  the  document 
shows  that  the  IDF  has  knowing¬ 
ly  -  perhaps  even  willingly  -  tak¬ 
en  over  steering  the  talks  with 
Syria  toward  results  that  legisla¬ 
tors  and  politicians  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  rubber-stamp. 

The  possibility  of  withdrawal 
from  the  Golan  arouses  strong 
public  feeling. 

Essentially,  this  isn't  a  military- 
political  issue;  at  heart,  it’s  a 
question  of  ideology.  On  top  of 
its  historical,  emotional  and  reli¬ 
gious  load  come  all  the  Zionist 
values  created  here  over  the  past 
century,  especially  the  sanctity  of 

settlement 

In  the  talks  between  IDF  gen¬ 
erals  and  Syrian  army  leaders,  Is¬ 
rael’s  negotiators  take  the  up¬ 
rooting  of  settlements  and  full 
withdrawal  from  the  Golan  as  a 
starting  point,  as  does  Brig.-Gen. 
Zvi  Stauber,  who  drafted  the 
document  in  question  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Israeli  negotiating 
team  ( Ha'aretz,  June  30). 

Thus,  without  our  even  being 
aware  of  it,  the  army  has  made 
the  decision  for  us  -  and  it’s  a 
precedent-creating  decision,  one 
of  the  most  fateful  for  the  Jewish 
people  since  it  attained  its  inde¬ 
pendence  in  its  land. 

The  army  isn’t  and  cannot  be  a 
party  in  the  debate  that  is  tearing 
the  nation  apart  It  certainly  must 
not  be  Ihe  authority  that  de  facto 
drafts  and  determines  Israel’s 
political  steps. 

If  the  defense  minister  under¬ 
stood  the  most  elementary  rules 
about  what  is  or  isn’t  permissible 
for  an  army  in  s  democratic  soci¬ 
ety,  he  would  have  barred  the 


planning  unit,  and  any  other 
branch  of  the  IDF,  from  dealing 
with  material  as  inflammable  and 
explosive  as  this. 


STAUBER  and  his  associates 
know  that  in  the  debate  over  the 
future  of  the  Golan,  the  question 
of  where  to  locate  the  early  warn¬ 
ing  stations  is  secondary,  if  not 
irrelevant,  to  the  main  issue:  the 
future  of  settlement  in  the  area. 

The  Stauber  document  repre¬ 
sents  the  official  operative  posi¬ 
tion  in  negotiations  with  the  Syri- 


The  army  is 
steering  Israel’s 
political  ship 


ans.  If  it  didn’t,  no  great  storm 
would  have  erupted  in  the  wake 
of  its  disclosure,  and  the  deputy 
chief  of  staff  wouldn’t  have  been 
assigned  to  investigate  who 
leaked  “one  of  the  hundreds  of 
position  papers  written  that  no¬ 
body  usually  needs”  (a  character¬ 
istically  glib  description  of  the 
document  by  the  foreign  minis¬ 
ter). 

The  document,  then,  proceeds 
from  the  supposition  that  settle¬ 
ments  on  the  Golan  are  to  be 
dismantled. 

So  all  that's  left  is  to  negotiate 
with  the  Syrians  on  security  ar¬ 
rangements.  This  is  the  starting  — 
not  final  -  point  leading  to  foil 
withdrawal  ( Ha’aretz,  ibid.). 

Since  no  body  with  any  statu¬ 
tory  authority  has  yet  changed 
the  constitutional  rules  of  gover¬ 
nance  in  Israel,  there  is  serious 
concern  about  the  IDF  willingly 
dealing  with  matters  U  should  be 


shunning  like  fire. 

It  seems  that  the  political  eche¬ 
lon  prefers  the  army,  and  not  the 
politicians,  to  decide  where  the 
state's  borders  should  be. 

But  this  is  no  business  of  an 
army  in  a  democracy.  And  the 
judicial  establishment,  which 
could  be  expected  to  raise  this 
constitutional  issue  before  the 
Knesset  or  the  government,  is 
too  busy  protecting  the  rights  of 
Hamas  detainees  undergoing  in¬ 
terrogation,  and  imposing  the  law 
on  settlers. 

Even  that  watchdog  of  democ¬ 
racy,  the  media,  is  chiefly  busy 
watching  the  politicians  to  see 
whether  they  are  following  the 
path  of  political  correctness. 

And  when  the  army  is  har¬ 
nessed  to  the  cause  of  “correct¬ 
ness,”  who  will  be  left  to  raise  the 
nagging  questions  of  principle 
about  this  dangerous  overstep¬ 
ping  of  boundaries? 

And  who  will  attribute  any  im¬ 
portance  to  the  fact  that  the  pre¬ 
mier  and  the  foreign  minister 
were  caught  out  lying  to  the 
Knesset  and  the  public  over  the 
Golan  document  -  just  as  they 
were  some  months  ago  over  the 
letter  on  Jerusalem? 

Leading  pundits  are  thus  left 
with  nothing  to  do  but  write  doz¬ 
ens  of  articles  on  fateful  ques¬ 
tions  such  as  who  leaked  die  doc¬ 
ument,  bow  be  will  be  caught, 
and  what  w01  happen  to  him. 

And  the  main  issue  wfl]  be: 
How  can  the  leak  be  turned  into  a 
perpetual  weapon  to  be  used 
against  Binyamin  Netanyahu,  to 
tarnish  his  image  and  reduce  his 
chances  of  being  elected  prime 
minister  in  the  next  elections? 


nection  with  Levy  during  his 
many  years  of  political  activity 
are  his  wife  (usually  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  his  large  number  of  chil¬ 
dren)  and  his  daughter,  as  a  fla- 
vor-of-the-month  beauty,  the 
daughter  of  a  famous  father. 

Tliis  is  one  step  up  from  “Bibi’s 
women,”  but  it's  still  on  the  level 
of  “Look  good  (or  devoted),  and 
shut  up.” 

If  there  are  any  women  from 
the  Oriental  or  Sephardi  commu¬ 
nities  in  the  Levy  camp  other 
than  hangers-on  and  silent  sup¬ 
porters,  then  it’s  high  time  they 
spoke  up. 

Women  from  these  communi¬ 
ties,  together  with  Arab  women, 
are  at  the  lowest  level  of  salaries 
in  the  economy.  They  have  the 
lowest  level  of  education,  and  the 
lowest  rate  of  advancement  (ex¬ 
cluding  the  Arabs). 

They  work  as  house  cleaners, 
industrial  workers,  and  petty 
clerks.  Have  they  no  interest  in 
making  their  voice  heard? 

Don’t  have  need  representa¬ 
tion? 

Don’t  they  want  to  overturn 
the  warped  order  in  which  they 
remain  the  eternal  vassals  of  soci¬ 
ety,  constantly  bearing  children 
and  being  on  the  receiving  end  of 
the  heaviest  blows  deair  out  by 
the  ruling  Ashkenazi  males? 

If,  in  sum,  there  are  women  In 
the  Likud  who  are  genuinely  in¬ 
terested  in  democracy,  who  are 
really  interested  in  equal  repre¬ 
sentation  for  women  and  in  social 
equality,  the n  they  don’t  belong 
in  Bibi’s  camp  —  or  in  Levy’s. 

They  belong  in  an  independent 
camp  of  their  own  -  one  that  is 
really  fighting  for  equality,  even 
when  it  comes  to  Sephardi  and 
Oriental  women. 


The  writer  lectures  on -sociology 
and  anthropology  at  Beit  Berl 
College  in  Kfar  Sava. 


PENFRIENDS 

EDUARDO  ALVARADO  LO- 
(24),  of  America  Sanchez, 
P.O.B,  09-01  3246,  Guayaquil,  Ecua- 
"°r,  is  a  member  of  the  local  Jewish 
community  and  would  like  to  corre¬ 
spond  in  English  or  Spanish  with 
young  Israeli  Jews. 


The  writer  is  chairman  of  die 
Council  of  Jewish  Residents  of  Ju¬ 
dea ,  Samaria  and  Gaza  and  editor 
of  Nekuda. 


HARUKO  OKAMOTO  (23).  of  1- 
47-2  Ushidate,  Nakagawa,  Nagoya, 
454  Japan,  is  a  Japanese  woman  mar¬ 
ried  to  a  Singaporean  She  would  like 
to  correspond  with  young  Israelis  of 
her  age. 
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Affirmative  Reaction 


For  the  Civil  Rights  Movement, 
A  New  Reason  for  Living 


By  STEVEN  A.  HOLMES 


Washington 

DEFEAT  can  be  demoralizing;  set- 
j  backs  can  rejuvenate.  After  a 
[string  of  adverse  rulings  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  civil  rights  groups 
and  their  political  allies  are  now  trying  to 
figure  out  whether  they  have  opportunity  or 
only  despair. 

As  they  do,  a  small  number —  mind  you,  a 
very  small  number  —  of  liberal  strategists 
and  thinkers,  black  and  white,  are  moving 
beyond  the  hand-wringing  that  has  greeted 
the. Court's  decisions  last  month  limiting 
Federal  affirmative  action  programs  and 
the  drawing  of  election  districts  to  concen¬ 
trate  minority  votes.  To  these  contrarians, 
die  decisions  may  give  a  new  sense  of 
urgency  to  a  movement  whose  mfluence  and 
membership  have  waned  and  whose  leader¬ 
ship  has  often  been  ineffective. 

The  setbacks  also  may  help,  the  argument 
goes,  by  narrowing  die  scope  of  the  battle 
and  focusing  attention  on  the  programs  that 
are  still  legally  acceptable  but  that  conser¬ 
vatives  want  to  abolish.  And  finally,  some 


Some  say  the  Supreme 
Court’s  setbacks  are 
actually  opportunities. 


political  scientists  said,  the  Court's  redis- 
trtccing  decision  may  force  blacks  into  more 
multi-ethnic  coalitions  and  end  up  widening 
the  political  influence  of  minorities,  which  in 
many  places  has  ben  bottled  up  by  concen¬ 
trating  them  in  a  few  electoral  districts. 

“The  movement  generally  has  worked 
best  when  there  is  a  certain  and  definable 
target,"  said  Gwen  Days  Richardson,  editor 
of  the  magazine  National  Minority  Politics, 
wh?  is.  critical  of  affirmative  actum  pro-, 
grams,  but  .acknowledges ,  that,  they- .  can 
serve  as  effective  political  rallying  points.. 
“Part  of  the  reason  why  It  "has  appeared  to' 
be  less  focused  in  the  last  several  years  is 
that  there  hasn’t  been  one."  - 

The  Counter-Argument 

And  some  political  and  social  scientists 
say  the  movement  can  now  move  away 
from  affirmative  action  programs  like  nu¬ 
merical  set-asides  that  have  proven  most 
difficult  to  defend.  These,  the  argument 
goes,  have  allowed  opponents  to  batter  the 
movement  with  a  compelling  moral 
counter-argument  —  the  case  for  color¬ 
blindness. 

Stripped  of  the  claim  on  righteousness 
that  gave  the  civil  rights  movement  its 
historic  authority,  the  movement  has  been 
painted  by  its  opponents  as  just  another 
interest  group,  not  so  different  from  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons  or 
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The  NA-A.CJP.’s  internal  problems  were  showing  at  its  annual  meeting  in  New  York  last  winter,  in  1968,  above,  protesters  faced  National  Guard  bayonets  in  Memphis. 


the  American  Grocers  Association. 

Given  this,  and  given  the  economic  uncer¬ 
tainties  that  many  whites  feel,  the  fate  of 
affirmative  action  has  become  “solely  and 
completely  a  political  question, ”  said  David 
Bositis,  a  senior  researcher  at  the  Joint 
Center  for  Political  and  Economic  Studies, 
an  organization  that  studies  issues  regard¬ 
ing  race.  "It  has  nothing  to  do  with  whether 
there  is  still  discrimination  in  the  United 


States.” 

For  some,  the  Court’s  decisions  do  more 
than  provide  an  incentive  to  organize.  In 
Adarand  Constructors  v.  Pena,  for  example, 
the  Court  sharply  limited  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment's  authority  to  give  minorities  spe¬ 
cial  preferences  in  awarding  Federal  con¬ 
tracts.  While  civil  rights  leaders  decry  the 
decision,  they  note  that  the  Court  did  not 
prohibit  race-based  programs,  as  some  Re¬ 


publicans,  like  Senate  Majority  Leader  Bob 
Dole  and  Representative  Charles  Canady  of 
Florida,  have  proposed. 

In  essence,  the  Court  has  given  civil  rights 
groups  more  clearly  marked  ground  to  de¬ 
fend;  they  can  make  the  case  that  ending  all 
preference  programs  is  more  than  a  conser¬ 
vative  Supreme  Court  says  is  necessary  or 
desirable. 

“I  really  do  think  thar  Adarand  has  been 


Conspiracy  Theories 


.’s  Simply  in  the  Dark 


By  BARBARA  CROS5ETTE 


■„  United  Nations 

OVERNIGHT,  a- message  was  left  on  an 
i  office  answering  machine  at  the  United 
[  Nations.  Iff  it  true,  a  West  Coast  caller 
wanted  to  know,  that  the  organization 
has  changed  its  motto  from.  “Swords  into  Plow¬ 
shares"  to  “Peace  and  Security”? 

Say  what? 

.  A  return  call  elicited  an  explanation:  In  sev¬ 
eral  Biblical  passages,  the  caller  said,  “peace 
and  security”  is  a  code  message  signaling  the 
apocalypse.  Was  the  United  Nations  saying  the 
end  is  nigh? 

Not  likely.  The  United  Nations,  which  hasn't 
gotten  around  to  choosing  a  motto  in.  50  years,  is 
not  very  good  at  predictions  either.  A  meeting 
announced  for  10:30  A.M.  might  start  any  time 
after  11  or  3  P.M.  or  maybe  hot  at  all  Things  that 
could  get  .  done  on  Monday  morning  are  still 
unfinished  on  Friday  night.  And  the  end  of  the 
world  coukf  come  and  gq  long  before  any  three 
people  in  authority  agree  on  how  to  phrase  a 
news  release  —.which  would  then  be  held. up  in 
translation  into  six  lai^uages-  That  is,  if  the 
warning  weren't'dassifled  secret. 

‘World  Government’ 

The  United.  Nations  is  halfway  into  its  50th 
anniversary  year  and  its  relations  with  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  never-  smooth,  have  turned  bizarre.. 
.  The  April  19  bombing  of  the  Federal  building  in 
Oklahoma  City  has  riveted  the  nation’s  attention 
on  right-wing  groups,  who  behold  the  United 
Nations  as  a  dark  and  sinister  force.  United 
.Nations'qtficiais  now  return  the  favor  by  viewing 
much  of  America  as  pretty  weird  and  dangerous 
too.  The  clash  of  perceptions  might  be  truly 
funny  if  it  weren't  so  deadly  serious.  It  has 
already  begun  to  translate  mto  political  action. 

In  Congress,  the  evident  resentment,  in  the 
heartland  makes  it  easier  for  legislators  to  seek 
wholesale  cuts  in.  American  support  for  the 
United' Nations  and  its  agencies.  And  pressure 
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Befuddled,  die  U.N.  is  facing  a  barrage  of  incredible  allegations  from  America’s  extreme  right. 


groups  are  able,  as  they  did  last  week,  to  force 
the  cancellation  of  an  event  as  homegrown  as  the 
Conference  of  the  Slates  —  a  gathering  in  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs  for  leaders  of  state  governments  — 
on  the  strength  of  rumors  that  a  conspiracy  is 
-afoot  to  impose  a  "world  government."  At  the 
golden  anniversary  celebration  of  the  signing  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  in  San  Francisco  on 
June  26,  not  a  single  elected  Republican,  includ¬ 
ing  Gov.  Pete  Wilson  of  California,  was  political¬ 
ly  brave  enough  to.  attend. 

At  a  time  when  this  organization  created  al¬ 
most  entirely  by  the  United  States  should  be 
looking  ahead  to  challenges  as  great  as  or  great¬ 
er  than  those  that  greeted  its  birth  in  1945,  it  is 
instead  fending  off  a  barrage  of  incredible  grass- 
roots  .allegations.  Out  there  in  America  are  peo¬ 
ple  who  challenge  anyone  with  international 


credentials.  A  top  United  States  diplomat  was 
asked  in  Seattle  if  white-painted  vehicles  seen  in 
Montana  meant  a  United  Nations  takeover  of  the 
state.  A  United  Nations  official  on  a  speaking 
tour  was  confronted,  with  the  accusation  that 
American  military  equipment  had  been  reconfi¬ 
gured  to  conform  more  easily  to  the  arsenal  of 
die  organization.  In  San  Francisco,  a  man  com¬ 
mented  chat  those  who  fear  the  United  Nations 
most  may  have  some  special  sense  —  “like 
animals  who  can  see  in  the  dark,”  he  said  —  to 
discern  a  terrible  threat  from  this  force  on  the 
East  River  whose  most  efficient  employees  are 
the  short-order  cooks  in  the  cafeteria. 

Dark  rumors  fill  the  vacuum  of  ignorance 
atiout  an  institution  that  has  largely  vanished 

Continued!  on  page  4. 


helpful  in  shifting  the  terms  of  the  debate  on 
affirmative  action  in  Congress,"  said  Wade 
Henderson,  legislative  director  for  the 
NA.A.C.P.  "Bills  like  Dole’s  and  Canady’s 
now  become  the  extreme.  That  is  certainly 
going  to  be  our  tack,  anyway.” 

Some  political  scientists  also  argue  that 
the  Court's  decision  in  Miller  v.  Johnson, 

Continued  on  page  3 
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They’re  leaping  off 
the  Golden  Gate. 
Blame  the  bridge? 

By  Jeff  Stryker 
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Elderpolitics 

Slippery  turf  for 
Election  ’96. 


By  David  E. 
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Help  Wanted 

In  Africa,  more 
leaders  than 
leadership. 

By  Howard  W.  French 
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Ideas  &  Trends 

A  Surprising  Muse 
For  the  Stage:  Science 


By  EDWARD  ROTHSTETN 


MOV  cannot  stir  things  apart,”  observes  a  13- 
year-old  prodigy  in  Tom  Stoppard’s  "Arca- 

W  dia,"  which  is  playing  in  New  York  City.  She 

H  points  out  that  if  you  stir  jam  in  rice  pud¬ 
ding,  you  cannot  unstir  it  by  moving  the  spoon  back¬ 
ward.  “Do  you  not  think  this  is  odd?” 

indeed  it  is.  It  seems  to  violate  a  principle  of  simple 
Newtonian  physics,  that  all  motion  is  reversible  and  all 
stirring  unstirrable.  And  odder  still  is  the  idea  that 
“Arcadia”  and  other  recent  theatrical  events  should 
encompass  the  weighty  world  of  science  at  a!L  Nuclear 
fission,  chaos  theory  and  encryption  procedures  can 
sometimes  seem  to  be  replacing  such  familiar  fare  as 
love  and  death. 

The  prodigy  of  “Arcadia,”  whose  name,  Thoma- 
sina,  echoes  the  author's  own.  goes  on,  for  example,  to 
ask  even  more  tantalizing  questions:  What  is  the  alge¬ 
braic  equation  governing  the  growth  of  a  leaf?  And  why 
can’t  an  engine  use  the  energy  it  produces  to  run  itself? 
But  the  oddest  thing  of  all  is  that  she  is  asking  these 
questions  in  1809.  She  discovers  fractal  geometry  —  a 
study  of  peculiar  curves  with  infinitely  detailed  parts  — 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  before  Benoit  Mandel¬ 
brot.  She  senses  the  Second  Law  of  Thermodynamics 
years  before  it  was  articulated.  And  she  probably  would 
have  proved  Fermat’s  last  theorem  long  before  its 
recent  conqueror,  if  she  hadn't  come  to  an  untimely 
end. 

We  are,  though,  entirely  ready  to  accept  Thoma- 
sina’s  visionary  insights  because  Mr.  Stoppard  takes 
scientific  ideas  seriously.  He  does  not  treat  them  as 
heralds  of  a  utopia  or  a  sci-fi  disaster.  His  characters 
consider  them  as  if  they  had  as  much  importance  as 
matters  of  the  heart,  which,  in  Mr.  Stoppard’s  world, 
they  do. 

Sweet  Mysteries  of  Science 

This  is  a  novelty  indeed,  even  among  today's 
relative  spate  of  theatrical  productions  dealing  with 
scientific  and  mathematical  affairs.  More  often,  such 
ideas  on  che  stage  (or  screen)  are  treated  as  occasions 
for  taking  political  and  non-scientific  positions.  Stephen 
Paulus’s  “The  Woman  at  Otowi  Crossing,”  which  the 
Opera  of  SL  Louis  premiered  last  month,  juxtaposed  an 
idealized  mysticism  of  Pueblo  Indians  with  the  far  less 
appealing  atomic-bomb  activities  of  the  Manhattan 
Project,  tapping  ready-made  sentiments  that  identify 
death  and  overgrown  rationality  with  Western  science. 
Two  recent  plays,  Hugh  Whitemore’s  “Breaking  the 
Code”  and  Kevin  Patterson’s  “A  Most  Secret  War,” 
were  about  the  mathematician  Alan  Turing,  but  they, 
coo,  chose  to  emphasize^elitic^i  ideas:  over  scientific 
ones,  placing  Turing’s  homosexuality  at  the  center  of 
che  dramas. 

Even  a  more  classic  example  like  Berthold 
Brecht's  "Life  of  Galileo,”  which  contains  descriptions 
of  Galileo’s  astronomical  observations  and  mechanical 
experiments,  is  primarily  interested  in  Galileo’s  recan¬ 


tation  before  the  pressure  of  the  Inquisition.  Brecht 
wrote  the  play  as  the  Nazis  came  to  power  and  revised 
it  after  Hiroshima.  In  his  strange  view,  Galileo's  recan¬ 
tation  betrayed  the  idea  of  a  “science  for  the  people,” 
turning  science  on  an  abstract,  ruthless  path  that  led 
directly  to  the  atomic  bomb. 

This  harsh  judgment  of  science  is  even  more 
obvious  in  popular  culture,  where  it  is  often  seen  as 
heartless  and  untrustworthy  as  the  white-coated  re¬ 
searchers  in  Steven  Spielberg’s  “E.T.”  Science  is  chief¬ 
ly  seen  as  good  for  weapons  building,  oppression  and 
self-destruction.  The  archetypal  scientific  sin  is  the 
creation  of  Frankenstein’s  monster  (whose  fictional  life 
began  during  Thomas ina’s  era).  The  alien  DNA  in  the 
horror  movie  “Species,”  the  recreated  dinosaurs  in 
“Jurassic  Park,”  the  many  comic  book  characters  who 
parade  about  as  monstrous  mutants,  all  attest  to  sci¬ 
ence  gone  awry.  And  while  some  devotees  of  "cyber¬ 
space’'  and  its  culture  harbor  a  utopian  view  of  cyber- 


Recent  theatrical  events 
commingle  art  with  physics 
and  mathematics. 


progress,  the  more  widespread  views  of  the  computer 
universe  are  dark  and  disturbing.  The  term  cyber¬ 
space,  after  all,  was  coined  by  the  cyberpunk  novelist, 
William  Gibson,  as  a  feature  of  a  nightmarish  dystopia. 

Mr.  Stoppard  has  other  ideas  in  mind.  He  treats 
science  not  as  the  ugly  source  of  the  Industrial  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  not  as  the  poor  cousin  of  literary  research 
(which  is  mercilessly  lampooned  throughout  “Arca¬ 
dia”)  but  as  an  important  part  of  a  culture’s  cosmolo¬ 
gy:  its  view  of  itself  and  its  place  in  the  world. 

Thomas ina's  m usings  throw  into  relief  the  trans¬ 
formation  in  human  consciousness  taking  place  around 
her.  The  classical  garden  of  her  parents'  estate  is  being 
remodeled  in  the  latest  fashion,  its  ordered  proportions 
overturned  by  unpredictable  wildness,  its  image  of 
cultivated  nature  being  replaced  by  untamable  erup¬ 
tions  of  landscape  and  fake  ruins.  Arcadia  —  an  artful 
classical  paradise  —  is  being  supplanted  by  a  world 
beyond  reason  and  control,  just  as  the  artful  simplicity 
of  Newtonian  ism  was  being  amplified  by  the  more 
ornate  theories  of  the  French  mathematician  Jean 
Baptiste  Fourier  and  the  Scottish  physicist  James 
Clerk  Maxwell. 

There  is,  admittedly,  less  comfort  in  that  near¬ 
modern  world.  Thomas  ina's  radical  questionings  unset¬ 
tle  her  brilliant  tutor,  Septimus;  he  sees  them  pointing, 
to  a  cold,  inhuman  universe  that  will  gradually  disinte¬ 
grate.  He  even  ends  his  own  life  in  madness  and 
isolation,  living  in  a  hermitage  on  the  remodeled  estate, 
filling  pages  with  calculations,  trying  to  restore,  the 
order  and  clarity  to  the  Arcadia  he  once  knew.  But  that 
is  not  where  Mr.  Stoppard  himself  stops. 


However,  very  few  of  them 
elevate  the  scientific  above 
the  political  or  personal. 


Mr.  Stoppard  paints  with  a  fairly  broad  brush  and 
sometimes  seems  to  be  giving  a  course  in  the  History  of 
Ideas.  Mr.  Stoppard's  science  resembles  Goethe’s  vi¬ 
sion  of  it  in  “Faust” :  it  is  a  combination  of  illumination 
and  darkness,  opportunity  and  danger.  Mr.  Stoppard 
answers  fears  of  the  new  physics  by  having  a  young 
contemporary  mathematician  talk  in  wonder  about  the 
same  phenomena  that  unhinge  Septimus. 

“The  ordinary-size  stuff  which  is  our  lives,”  the 
mathematician  explains,  "the  things  people  write  poet¬ 
ry  about  — -  clouds  —  daffodils — waterfalls  —  and  what 
happens  in  a  cup  of  coffee  when  the  cream  goes  in  — 
these  things  are  full  of  mystery,  as  mysterious  to  us  as 
the  heavens  were  to  the  Greeks.” 

*.  Mr.  Stoppard's  play  may  even  be  part  of  an  in¬ 
crease  in  cosmological  speculation  during  the  past  two 
decades,  both  among  scientists  (and  The~ public.  Last 
year  John  Polkinghome.  a  former  Cambridge  Universi¬ 
ty  professor  of  mathematical  physics,  tried  to  reconcile 
physics  with  his  religious  beliefs  in  “The  Faith  of  a 
Physicist.”  And  the  physicist  Stephen  Hawking  ends  his 


best-selling  book,  “A  Brief  History  of  Time,”  with 
questions  about  “why  rt  is  that  we  and  the  universe 
exist.” 

"If  we  find  the  answer  to  that,”  Mr.  Hawking 
writes,  “it  would  be  the  ultimate  triumph  of  human 
ir  reason  — Tor. then  we  would  know  the  mind  of  God." 

-  “Arcadia”  stops  short  of  such  visionary  pronounce¬ 
ments,  but  it  gives  an  artful  glimpse  of  modem  modes 
of  thought  coming  into  being.  In  Mr.  Stoppard's  well- 
stirred  mind,  science  finds  too  rare  a  home. 


Does  Architecture  Kill? 

An  Awful  Milestone  for  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge 


Epidemiologists  call  the  bridge  an  opportunity  for  suicide.  Since  1937,  about  1,000  people  have  jumped  to  their  deaths. 
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By  JEFF STRYKER 


San  Francisco 

THE  chief  engineer  of  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge,  Joseph  B.  Strauss,  predicted 
that  his  master  work,  finished  in  May 
1937,  would  be  "practically  suicide- 

proof." 

Mr.  Strauss  has  been  proved  wrong  a 
thousand  times  over  —  or  thereabouts. 

The  world’s  most  beautiful  bridge  is,  alas, 
also  a  suicide  shrine,  a  powerful  lure  for 
those  not  content  with  merely  shuffling  off 
this  mortal  coil  The  bridge  acts  as  what  tort 
lawyers  would  call  an  "attractive  nui¬ 
sance,”  a  magnet  to  those  inclined  toward 
self-destruction,  including  many  who  might 
not  otherwise  kill  themselves. 

A  Grand  Opportunity 

Any  fan  of  detective  novels  will  tell  you 
that  murder  requires  both  motive  and  op¬ 
portunity.  Suicide  is  no  different.  Much  of 
suicide  prevention  is  concerned  with  reduc¬ 
ing  opportunities  for  suicide,  cutting  down 
on  what  epidemiologists  call  environmental 
risks,  like  loaded  firearms  and  ledges  with¬ 
out  rails.  The  Golden  Gate  is  one  hulking 
monster  of  an  environmental  risk,  looming 
some  250  feet  over  the  churning  waters. 

It  is  not  che  only  architectural  marvel  to 
draw  the  suicidaL  In  the  1930’s  and  40's,  16 
people  leaped  to  their  deaths  from  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  Building;  finally,  an  insurmount¬ 
able  fence  was  put  on  the  observation  tower. 

Should  the  Golden  Gate  be  fixed,  loo? 
That  question  has  been  debated  for  a  half 
century,  pitting  esthetics  against  econom¬ 
ics,  autonomy  against  paternalism.  The  de¬ 
bate  is  at  once  both  practical  and  profoundly 
philosophical  Can  a  barrier  be  erected  that 
won’t  be  ugly?  Is  it  always  right  to  try  to 
stop  adults  who  wish  to  commit  suicide? 

The  Golden  Gate  Bridge  had  been  open 
for  barely  three  months  when  the  first  sui¬ 
cide  took  place.  Harold  B.  Wobber.  a  47- 
year-old  bargeman,  took  a  bus  to  the  bridge, 
along  the  way  befriending  a  vacationing 
college  professor  from  Connecticut.  Togeth¬ 
er  they  strolled  across  the  1.6-mile  span.  Mr. 
Wobber  tossed  his  coat  and  vest  to  his  new 
acquaintance  and  said:  “This  is  where  I  get 
off.  I’m  going  to  jump.”  The  professor 
grabbed  Mr.  Wobberis  belt,  but  he  slipped 
free  and  leapt  into  the  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Today,  the  grim  tally  approaches  1.000. 
The  California  Highway  Patrol  refuses  to 
assign  a  number  to  any  individual  death, 
because  they  see  the  countdown  as  a  bit  of  a 
lure  itself.  The  official  numbers  are  murky 

Jeff  Stryker  is  a  health  policy  analyst. 


anyway,  and  there  are  probably  scores  or 
even  hundreds  who  have  been  swept  anony¬ 
mously  into  the  Pacific.  So  the  chance  of 
accurately  identifying  No.  1,000  would  be 
like  trying  to  name  the  trillionth  customer 
at  McDonald’s. 

The  San  Francisco  Public  Library  main¬ 
tains  a  sad  file  of  yellowed  newspaper  clip¬ 
pings  on  Golden  Gate  Bridge  suicides. 
F rant-page  attention  is  reserved  foi  the  rich 
or  famous,  the  oldest  (87)  or  youngest  (5), 
or  those  leaving  the  strangest  notes.  (One 
person  left  this  explanation:  “Absolutely  no 
reason,  except  I  have  a  toothache.") 

Not  all  the  dramas  are  neatly  resolved  In 
a  few  paragraphs.  In  June  1948,  the  100th 
fatal  leap  was  reported.  A  handbag  was 


found  belonging  to  one  Dianne  Black  with  a 
suicide  note  inside  addressed  to  her  hus¬ 
band,  Lowell.  A  few  days  later,  local  papers 
reported  that  Mrs.  Black  had  called  her 
husband  to  say  she  was  safe,  that  she  had,  as 
the  papers  put  it,  come  "back  from  the 
dead." 

Burial  Instructions 

The  centenary  notoriety  then  shifted  to 
Fortunato  O.  Anguiano  of  Mexico  City,  a  53- 
year-old  dishwasher  who  left  a  note  request¬ 
ing,  “Just  bury  me  in  my  own  land,  the  one 
you  people  take  away  from  us.” 

After  what  was  thieved  to  be  the  499th 
suicide,  in  1973,  14  people  vied  for  the  dis¬ 


tinction  of  becoming  No.  500,  including  one 
who  was  wearing  a  T-shirt  emblazoned  with 
"500.”  All  14  were  dissuaded  or  thwarted. 
But  finally,  Steven  Houg,  a  20-year-old  resi¬ 
dent  of  a  Haigjht-Ashbury  commune,  eluded 
bridge  workers  and  jumped.  His  note  plead¬ 
ed:  “Do  not  notify  my  mother.  She  has  a 
heart  condition.” 

In  1973.  local  TV  stations  trained  cameras 
on  the  bridge  24  hours  a  day,  in  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  attempt  to  record  the  500th  leap.  And 
that  was  before  “Hard  Copy”  or  “Inside 
Edition.” 

Now.  bridge  officials  are  understandably 
wary  of  a  countdown  to  1,000. 

The  milestone  deaths  have  been  occasions 
for  eloquence  about  the  siren  call  of  the 


bridge  as  well  as  excuses  for  highfalutin 
speculation.  The  fact  that  “virtually  every 
person  jumps  . . .  from  the  side  facing  land, 
and  people"  rather  than  from  the  side  fac¬ 
ing  the  ocean  was  cited  as  a  "sociologically 
diagnostic  fact"  in  a  1991  letter  to  The  New 
York  Times  Book  Review.  A  subsequent 
letter  dismissed  this  as  “sociobabble,”  and 
gave  a  more  prosaic  (and  likely)  explana¬ 
tion:  the  side  facing  San  Francisco  is  more 
frequently  open  to  pedestrians. 

Some  ideas  for  stopping  suicides  have 
been  downright  bizarre.  In  1948,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  after  the  death  of  a  Hollywood  stuntman 
who  had  planned  on  surviving  his  jump,  a 
law  against  committing  suicide  from  the 
bridge  was  proposed. 

Some  proposals  have  incorporated  re¬ 
verse  psychology.  A  Maine  woman  suggest¬ 
ed  that  a  diving  board,  a  hook  for  hanging 
one’s  jacket  and  a  mailbox  for  suicide  notes 
would  “remove  the  drama  and  make  bridge 
suicides  look  silly." 

Over  the  years,  barriers  have  been  tested, 
but  no  single  design  has  garnered  much 
support.  Generally,  economic  and  esthetic 
considerations  have  trumped  public  health 
concerns. 

Opponents  of  barriers  (the  majority,  ac¬ 
cording  to  opinion  polls)  believe  that  no  type 
of  structure  would  really  work,  that  those 
deterred  from  jumping  would  simply  find 
other  means  to  self-inflicted  ends. 

Well-Chosen  Words 

Yet  many  who  commit  suicide  are  in  the 
grips  of  a  transitory  depression.  For  them,  a 
well-chosen  remark  can  make  all  the  differ¬ 
ence,  though  a  comment  that  saves  one 
jumper  may  be  another  person’s  taunt  In 
one  instance,  a  bridge  policeman  threat¬ 
ened,  "Come  down  or  I’ll  shoot!”  and  the 
would-be  jumper  obediently  clambered 
from  his  perch.  On  another  occasion,  a 
patrolman  taking  a  similar  tack  said  to  a 
man  standing  on  the  bridge's  rail,'  “Ah,  go 
ahead  and  jump,  see  who  cares.”  On  cue,  the 
man  jumped.  The  strut  below  broke  his  falL 

Bridge  workers  and  highway  patrol  offi¬ 
cers  say  that  for  every  person  who  leaps, 
two  are  talked  out  of  it.  And  of  those  who  are 
dissuaded,  apparently  very  few  go  on  to 
commit  suicide  by  other  means. 

One  Golden  Gate  Bridge  survivor  defined 
suicide  as  a  permanent  solution  to  a  tempo¬ 
rary  problem.  But  it  was  Edwin  Shneidman, 

a  professor  emeritus  of  sociology  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles, 
informally  known  as  the  dean  of  “suicido- 
“Sy."  wbo  best  captured  suicide's  tragic 
logic  “it  is  not  a  thing  to  do  while  one  is  not 
m  one’s  best  mind,”  he  said.  “Never  kill 
yourself  while  you  are  suicidaL” 
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By  DAVID  £.  ROSENBAUM 

Washington 

H)WE  last  week  for  the  Fourth  of 
July  recess.  Democratic  senators 
and  representatives  made  the 
rounds  of  senior  citizen  clubs  and 
retirement  communities.  Senator  Bill  Brad¬ 
ley  of.  .New  Jersey,  for  example,  went  to  a 
seniors1  meeting  in  Monroe  Township  and 
retirement  homes  in  Cliffside  Park  and  Do¬ 
ver  Township.  Rhode  Island’s  Democratic 
Congressmen,  Patrick  J.  Kennedy  and  Jack 
Reed,  went  to  community  centers  for  the 
elderly  in  lO  towns  across  the  state. 

Their  message  was  basic:  The  Republi¬ 
cans  in  Congress  are  out  to  demolish  Medi¬ 
care  to  pay  for  tax  cuts  for  the  wealthy. 

A  similar  message  worked  for  the  Demo¬ 
crats  once  before.  In  1981,  the  last  time  a 
Republican  revolution  swept  Washington, 
Ronald  Reagan  tried  to  offset  tax  cuts  in 
pact,  by  reducing  Social  Security  benefits. 
Democrats  attacked  The  elderly  and  their 
lobbies  were  galvanized  By  that  fall  Mr. 
Reagan  had  backed  down.  But  the  damage 
was  done.  In  1982  Democrats  gained  26 
seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

This  time  the  Republicans  were  better 
prepared  to  counterattack.  Elected  officials 
have  memorized  soothing  words  and  statis- 
tics.that  have  been  tested  by  pollsters  and 
fed  diem  by  their  party  leaders.  Republi¬ 
cans  want  to  preserve  Medicare,  they  say, 
not  destroy  iL  Annual  Medicare  spending 
per  beneficiary  would  actually  rise  under 
the  Republican  plan  from  $4,816  this  year  to 
$6,732  in  2002.  They  do  not  advocate  cutting 
the  program,  they  assert,  only  slowing  the 
rate  of  growth  to  about  6  percent  a  year 
from  about  10  percent 
The  battlefield  is  a  treacherous  one  for 
both  parties. 


Surveys  of  voters  as  they  left  their  polling 
places  last  year  show  that  voters  over  60 
were  the  only  age  group  in  which  a  national 
majority  sided  with  Democratic  Congres¬ 
sional  candidates.  This  age  group  also  gave 
Bill  Clinton  his  greatest  margin  over 
George  Bush  and  Ross  Perot  in  the  1992 
Presidential  election. 

Moreover,  older  people  vote  much  more 
regularly  than  others.  According  to  Curtis 
B.  Gans,  director  of  the  Committee  for  the 
Study  of  the  American  electorate,  61  percent 
of  Americans  65  and  older  said  they  voted  in 
tbe  1994  Congressional  elections,  as  against 
20  percent  of  those  under  25. 

And  while  Medicare  is  a  very  popular 
program  among  voters  generally,  the  eld¬ 
erly,  not  surprisingly,  feel  most  intensely 
about  it.  A  national  survey  sponsored  last 
January  by  the  American  Hospital  Associa¬ 
tion  found  that  while  56  percent  of  American 
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Strength  in  numbers:  the  elderly  fear  cuts  in  Medicare.  Above,  thousands  at  a  Washington  rally  for  increasing  funds  for  the  aged. 


Both  parties  must 
survive  a  demanding 
lobby  —  the  elderly. 


adults  had  a  favorable  view  about  Medicare, 
81  percent  of  those  65  and  older  did. 

“Their  whole  independence,  their  whole 
livelihood  is  dependent  on  these  programs,’* 
said  Tony  Coelho,  who  was  a  central  Demo¬ 
cratic  strategist  in  the  1980's  when  he  was  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  who  is 
now  an  investment  banker.  “If  it  were  not 
for  Medicare  and  Social  Security,  they 
would  have  to  live  with  family  or  drastically 
change  their  standard  of  living,  and  they 
have  become  accustomed  to  their  independ¬ 


ence  and  their  financial  security.” 

The  degree  to  which  older  voters  swing 
toward  one  party  or  the  other  could  be  the 
determining  factor  in  who  controls  Con¬ 
gress  after  the  election  next  year.  Republi¬ 
cans  now  hold  a  19-seat  majority  in  the 
House.  Last  year,  the  winning  candidate  in 
54  Congressional  districts  got  less  than  52 
percent  of  the  vote,  and  the  winner  in  113 
races  got  less  than  55  percent. 

As  the  parties  try  to  woo  the  voters,  these 
points  are  not  in  dispute : 

q  Medicare,  the  health  insurance  program 
for  the  elderly  and  disabled,  and  its  sister 
program,  Medicaid,  which  pays  for  much  of 
the  nursing  home  care  in  the  country,  are 
among  the  largest  and  far  and  away  the 
fastest  growing  programs  in  the  Federal 
Government  There  is  no  practical  way  to 
control  the  Federal  deficit  without  restrain¬ 
ing  spending  on  these  programs. 

9  The  six  trustees  responsible  for  the 
Medicare  program,  four  of  them  Clinton 
Administration  officials,  reported  last 
spring  that  the  Medicare  trust  fund,  which 
covers  hospitalization  expenses,  would  run 
out  of  money  by  2002  unless  changes  are 
made.  The  trustees  issued  similar  findings 
several  times  over  the  last  decade,  and 
Congress  always  managed  to  stave  off  insol¬ 


vency  by  tinkering  with  the  program. 

9 The  Republican  budget  approved  by 
Congress  last  month  would  reduce  Medi¬ 
care  spending  by  $270  billion  and  Medicaid 
spending  by  $162  billion  below  whac  would 
be  spent  over  the  next  seven  years  if  no 
changes  were  made.  This  is  much  more 
than  would  be  needed  simply  to  keep  the 
Medicare  trust  fund  from  going  broke.  The 
budget  would  also  cut  taxes  by  $245  billion. 

Republicans  have  not  said  how  they  would 
meet  the  spending  levels  in  the  budget 
Democrats  have  not  said  what  they  would 
do  to  keep  the  system  from  bankruptcy.  -* 

Thrift,  in  Principle 

Both  know  that  older  Americans  hold 
firm  to  the  principle  of  thrift  that  has  guided 
most  of  their  own  lives  and  believe  strongly 
that  the  Government  should  balance  its 
books.  But  they  also  know  that  retirees  are 
averse  to  parting  with  the  Government 
benefits  they  consider  their  due  and  that 
have  helped  make  them  self-sufficient. 

Democrats  in  Congress  are  convinced 
that  spending  on  Medicare  cannot  be  re¬ 
strained  as  much  as  the  Republicans  want 
without  sharply  reducing  the  medical  serv¬ 
ices  retirees  have  become  used  to.  When  the 


Republicans  finally  specify  how  they  intend 
to  tighten  up.  Democrats  believe,  older  vot¬ 
ers  will  flock  to  the  Democratic  camp. 

Republicans  are  trying  to  take  cover  be¬ 
hind  President  Clinton,  who  —  to  the  horror 
of  Democrats  in  Congress  —  offered  a  re¬ 
vised  budget  last  month  that,  by  Congres¬ 
sional  calculations,  would  result  in  savings 
over  seven  years  of  $192  billion  in  Medicare 
and  $122  in  Medicaid,  more  than  two-thirds 
of  what  the  Republicans  want. 

Republicans  are  also  banking  on  the  fact 
that  older  people  tend  to  be  more  conserva¬ 
tive  on  social  issues  than  younger  voters. 
They  hope  that  whatever  support  they  lose 
among  the  elderly  for  trimming  health  pro¬ 
grams  will  be  offset  by  their  strong  stands 
on  such  issues  as  homosexuals  in  the  mili¬ 
tary,  abortion  and  flag-burning 

Phillip  Longman,  a  writer  who  has  stud¬ 
ied  the  politics  of  the  elderly  and  who  be¬ 
lieves  that  Government  aid  to  the  elderly 
should  be  reduced,  said  that  one  enormous 
obstacle  lies  in  the  Republicans’  path. 

"The  people  who  benefit  from  these  pro¬ 
grams  have  much  more  immediate  interest 
in  defending  them  that  the  people  who  pay 
for  them,"  he  said  "The  people  who  pay  — 
many  haven't  even  been  born,  so  they  don't 
make  a  very  effective  lobbying  group." 


The  Movement’s 
New  Cause  to  Live 
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which  restricted  the  ability  Of  states 
to  carve  out  majority  black  or  His¬ 
panic  election  districts,  might  in¬ 
crease  minority  influence  in  the  elec¬ 
toral  politics  rather  than  reduce  it 
These  political  scientists  assert  that 
for  minorities  to  salvage  policies  like 
affirmative  action  they  will  have  to 
exert  political  pressure  on  white 
lawmakers  who  may  be  wavering 
That  can  most  effectively  be  done, 
they  say,  not  by  packing  black  and 
Hispanic  voters  into  a  few  districts 
but  by  spreading  them  around 

Carol  M.  Swain,  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  politics  and  public  affairs  at 
Princeton  University  and  author  of 
“Black  Faces,  Black  Interest:  the 


An  advantage  in 
spreading  blacks’ 
votes  around. 
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Representation  of  African  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  Congress"  (Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  Press),  believes  that  concentrat¬ 
ing  blacks  in  a  few  districts  “wastes 
black  votes  and  black  Influence.” 

“White  voters  tend  to  be  more 
conservative,  and  when  a  politician’s 
district  is  20  or  30  percent  black, 
■they  have  a  mediating  influence,” 
Ms.  Swain  said  “Last  time,  candi¬ 
dates  said  things  they  would  never 
had  said  if  they  had  a  large  minority 
population." 

Ms.  Swain  and  some  other  civil 
rights  experts  say  that  reducing  the 
minority  population  in  a  district  to  30 
or  40  'percent. from  50  dr  66  percent 
will  not  necessarily  mean  the  end  of 
black  representation,  either.  In¬ 
stead,  they  axgue,  it  could  force 
black  politicians  to  move,  more  to¬ 
ward  the  center  and  to  wort  harder 
■  at  building  multi-ethnic  coalitions.  . 

-  “It  wfU  force  people  to  look  at 
getting  what  they  want  in  a  different 
way,  using  the  system  differently, 
focusing;  less  on  guarantees,  and 
.more  on  negotiations  and  coalition- 
building,  which  l  think  is  a  good 
thing,  "said  Ms,  Richardson.  ‘T  think 
that  whole  guarantee  business 
makes  people  lazy  and  makes  people 
operate  under  a  false  assumption.  It 
just  doesn't  force  people  to  operate 
in  a  larger  arena.” 

Many  people.azgue  in  response,  of 
course,  that  the  specially  drawn  dis¬ 
tricts  are  heeded  to  elect  blacks  and 
Hi-Spanics  since  whites  will  not  vote 
for  them-  But  the  victories  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Gary  Franks  of  Coiinectir 
cut  and  J.  C  Watts  of  Oklahoma, 
both  Republicans,  in  overwhelming¬ 
ly,  white  districts,  and  the  1989  elec¬ 
tion  of  L,  Douglas  Wilder  as  Virgin¬ 
ia’s  Governor  raise  questions  about 
thatview. 

Among  Democrats,  another  proto- 
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:type  of- tbe  new  black  politician?  may  i 
•  be -Sanford  D.  Bishop  Jr.,  a  centrist ;  -■ 
from  Georgia  who  was  elected  in 
1992  with  the  strong  backing  ot  the 
white  business  community.  Blacks 
are  a  slim  majority,  52  percent,  of 
the  voting-age  population  in  Mr. 
Bishop’s  district. 

The  Dropouts 

Whether  the  civil  rights  move¬ 
ment  will  grasp  the  opportunities 
flowing  from  last  month's  decisions, 
or  whether  it  would  make  any  differ¬ 
ence  if  they  do,  is  anybody's  guess. 

But  nearly  everyone  on  tbe  left  — 
and  some  on  the  right  —  agree  the 
modern-day  civil  rights  movement 
could  use  a  restorative.  In  recent 
years,  many  people  feel,  it  has 
grown  intellectually  flabby,  organi¬ 
zationally  creaky  and  politically  ir¬ 
relevant. 

The  once-mighty  NAACP.  Is  vir¬ 
tually  bankrupt  financially  and  dur- 
.  ing  the  last  year  has  been  engaged  in 
internal  bickering  and  allegations  of 
financial  chicanery  on  the  part  of  its 
leaders.  According  to  internal  docu¬ 
ments,  its  rolls  have  fallen  to  a  pro¬ 
jected  310,000  members,  a  far  cry 
from  the  nearly  500,000  people  who 
belonged  to  the  organization  in  the 
1960’s  through  tbe  mld-1 970’s. 

Other  mainstream  civil  rights 
groups  like  the  National  Urban 
League  continue  to  struggle ;  some, 
like  the  Southern  Christian  Leader¬ 
ship  Conference  —  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mar¬ 
tin  Luther  King  Jr.’s  old  organiza¬ 
tion  —  exist  in  name  only. 

In  Congress,  although  the  number 
of  blacks  has  risen  to  41,  its  highest 
level  ever,  last  November’s  Republi¬ 
can  takeover  of  both  bouses  has  left 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
marginalized. 

Once  again,  some  feel  that  the 
perceived  assault  on  affirmative  ac- 


Professionals  are 
joiners,  but  not  of 
the  N  A.A.C.P. 


tion  may  help  mobilize  support  In 
the  last  few  decades,  organizations 
like  the  NAA-CP-  have  had  a  diffi¬ 
cult  time  recruiting  young  African- 
American  professionals,  while  black 
professional  and  trade  organizations 
made  up  of  accountants,  lawyers, 
doctors  and  technicians  have  prolif¬ 
erated. 

.Such  groups  have  provided  the 
■type  of  career  opportunities,  mainly 
through  personal  networking,  that 
broad-based  civil  rights  groups  can¬ 
not.  But  they  lack  the  size  and  poten¬ 
tial  clout  that  a  group  like  the 
NAA.C.P  could  bring  to  bear.  With 
affirmative  action  under  attack, 
bZadk  professionals  may  return  to 

them 


The  Primary  Race 


New  Hampshire,  First  Again 


By  ELIZABETH  KOLBERT 


CONCORD,  N.H. 

FOR  as  long  as  there  have  been  Presi¬ 
dential  primaries.  New  Hampshire  has 
insisted  on  having  the  first.  And  for  as 
as  long  as  New  Hampshire  has  been 
first,  other  states  have  sought  to  challenge  its 
primacy,  moving  up  their  own  primary  dates. 

This  year,  the  pressure  is  particularly  in¬ 
tense.  For  die  first  time,  there  will  be  one 
Presidential  primary  —  Delaware’s  —  within 
a  week  of  New  Hampshire’s,  a  development 
that  has  been  greeted  here  with  a  steady 
stream  of  invective.  New  York  has  advanced 
its  primary,  and  so  has  California.  Indeed, 
over  the  last  few  months,  so  many  states  have 
shifted  their  electoral  calendars  that  the  1996 
Presidential  primary  process  promises  to  be 
by  far  the  shortest  ever. 

Not  Enough  Time 

Yet  as  other  states  move  up  their  primaries 
to  challenge  New  Hampshire’s  influence,  the 
changes  seem  to  be  having  precisely  the  re¬ 
verse  effect. 

The  fast  pace  of  the  race  means  that  candi¬ 
dates  won’t  have  time  to  campaign  actively  in 
other  states,  or  even  to  figure  out  which  states 
they  would  be  best  off  campaigning  in.  It  also 
means  the  only  news  most  voters  will  hear 
before  they  go  to  the  polls  is  the  story  coming 


out  of  New  Hampshire.  And  so.  most  political 
analysts  agree,  by  advancing  their  primaries, 
the  other  states  have  unwittingly  given  New 
Hampshire  voters  that  much  more  power. 

Next  year.  New  Hampshire’s  primary  is 
scheduled  for  Feb.  20  and  Delaware’s  for  Feb. 
24.  New  Yorkers,  who  used  to  go  the  polls  in 
April,  will  vote  on  March  7,  and  Californians, 
who  used  to  wait  until  June,  will  vote  on  March 
26.  By  April  Fool’s  Day,  roughly  three-quar- 


Many  states  moved  up 
their  primaries.  Now 
candidates  won’t  have 
time  to  spend  in  them. 


ters  of  all  the  Republican  delegates  will  have 
been  chosen. 

“I  think  New  Hampshire  wifi  be  more  piv¬ 
otal  than  ever.”  said  Tad  Devine,  a  Democrat¬ 
ic  political  consultant  who  has  worked  on 
several  New  Hampshire  primary  races. 
“There  will  be  this  slingshot  effect:  whoever 
does  well  in  New  Hampshire  is  just  going  to  be 
propelled  out  of  the  state." 

By  all  indications,  the  Presidential  candi- 
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dates  think  so,  too.  On  any  given  day,  it  seems, 
at  least  one  of  them  is  here. 

Both  Senator  Bob  Dole  of  Kansas  and  Sena¬ 
tor  Phil  Gramm  of  Texas  were  in  the  state  last 
week,  rushing  from  parade  to  parade  and 
sharing  the  stage  at  a  pig  roast.  Gov.  Pete 
Wilson  of  California  also  visited  over  the  holi¬ 
day  weekend  to  press  some  flesh.  Former  Gov. 
Lamar  Alexander  of  Tennessee  was  here 
much  of  last  week,  walking  18  miles  from 
Concord  to  Manchester. 

New  Hampshire’s  ever-expanding  influence 
is  especially  striking  because  this  is  such  a 
small,  quirky  and  in  many  ways  unrepresenta¬ 
tive  state.  It  has  no  major  cities,  and  its 
population  is  almost  entirely  white.  It  is  one  of 
only  two  states  in  the  country  —  the  other  is 
Alaska  —  that  has  neither  a  sales  tax  nor  a 
personal  income  tax. 

Nor  are  New  Hampshire  voters  shy  about 
making  their  quirkiness  count.  The  state's 
politicians  speak  openly  about  the  need  for 
candidates  to  tailor  their  message  to  New 
Hampshire,  and  most  candidates  have  special 
advisory  committees  to  alert  them  to  issues  of 
local  importance. 

Robert  Rabuck,  a  member  of  Senator 
Gramm’s  New  Hampshire  steering  commit¬ 
tee,  delicately  refers  to  the  state's  parochial 
concerns  as  “peculiarities."  Among  the  ad¬ 
vice  his  committee  has  given  Mr.  Gramm  is  to 
play  down  the  issue  of  immigration.  “We 
border  on  Quebec,”  he  noted.  “So  that’s  not  an 
issue  that  has  a  lot  of  resonance.”  On  the  other 
hand,  he  said,  the  committee  had  urged  Mr. 
Gramm  to  play  up  his  support  for  gun  owners' 
rights. 

“Every  state  tells  you  they're  different, 
said  Alex  Castellanos,  Senator  Gramm’s  me¬ 
dia  consultant.  "In  New  Hampshire,  they 
mean  it." 

Making  National  Policy 

New  Hampshire’s  “peculiarities”  can  have 
profound,  though  generally  unpredictable,  ef¬ 
fects  on  the  eventual  governance  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Four  years  ago,  for  example,  candidate 
Bill  Clinton  came  here  prepared  to  stress 
welfare  reform,  but  early  sampling  of  public 
opinion  convinced  him  tins  was  a  losing  issue 
in  a  state  still  suffering  from  a  lingering 
recession,  where  many  voters  worried  that 
they  could  soon  need  the  Government’s  help. 
Mr.  Clinton  shifted  his  message  and  began  to 
talk  about  topics  like  health  care  reform, 
which  became  a  centerpiece  of  his  successful 
campaign  (and,  of  course,  led  to  the  creation 
Of  the  sweeping  health  care  plan  that  was 
defeated  by  Congress  last  year). 

If  New  Hampshire  voters  exert  an  undue 
influence  on  the  selection  of  the  President, 
though,  they  also  take  seriously  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  that  come  with  that  influence.  They  are 
famous  for  insisting  on  contact  with  the  candi¬ 
dates  —  Mr.  Castellanos  recalled  meeting  one 
elderly  New  Hampshire  woman  who  said  she 
would  not  vote  for  any  candidate  she  had  not 
danced  with  —  and  many  take  the  time  to 
meet  them  face  to  face. 

“New  Hampshire  has  a  very  informed,  in¬ 
volved  electorate,”  said  Stuart  Stevens,  media 
consultant  to  Senator  Dole,  who  is  widely  seen 
as  the  New  Hampshire  front-runner.  “I  can’t 
see  anything  but  good  in  that.” 
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Remember  the  British  Voter? 


By  RICHARD  W.  STEVENSON 


Basildon,  England 

TO  David  Ayres,  a  real  estate  agent  in 
this  town  30  miles  east  of  London, 
the  debate  within  the  governing  Con¬ 
servative  Party  last  week  had  an 
air  of  unreality  about  it,  as  if  he  were 
watching  a  parallel  political  universe. 

Not  that  Mr.  Ayres  was  entirely  uninter¬ 
ested.  (The  Tories  were  bickering  over 
whether  to  dump  John  Major  as  Prime 
Minister;  as  it  turned  out,  they  didn’t)  But 
above  all,  Mr.  Ayres  has  come  to  believe 
that  the  Tories,  after  nearly  16  years  in 
power,  have  simply  lost  touch  with  the 
electorate. 

Mr.  Ayres'  interests  run  to  whether  the 
Government  will  improve  its  crime-fight¬ 
ing  policies,  raise  educational  standards, 
halt  the  decline  of  the  national  health  serv¬ 
ice  and  restore  economic  confidence.  In¬ 
stead,  he  complains,  the  Conservatives 
seem  fixated  on  their  own  divisions  over 
dealing  with  the  European  Union  —  and 
panicky  at  the  prospect  of  losing  to  Labor 
in  the  next  general  election,  which  must  be 
held  by  April  1997. 

“The  Tory  party  has  been  in  power  so 
long  that  they  don’t  care,”  he  said. 
‘‘They’re  insulated  from  what’s  happening 
in  the  real  world.” 

What  is  happening  in  the  real  world  of 
Britain  today  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of 
perspective  But  in  Basildon,  a  town  of 
160,000  that  is  widely  seen  as  a  barometer 
of  the  nation’s  political  mood,  indications 
are  that  Mr.  Ayres  speaks  for  many. 

During  the  1980’s  Basildon  became  em¬ 
blematic  of  towns  across  Britain  where  the 
working  classes  became  prosperous  and 
literally  bought  into  the  free- market  poli¬ 
cies  championed  by  Margaret  Thatcher, 
Mr.  Major’s  predecessor  as  Conservative 
Prime  Minister. 

But  today  there  are  other  concerns:  that 


What  the  Voters  Want 

Percentage  of  Britons  saying  their 
next  general  election  vote  would 
be  influenced  "a  great  deal"  by 
each  issue. 

Unemployment  .  -  5Q%| 

Law  and  order  49 

HealtH.care  '  49. 

Education  .  .  .  •  49 

Managing  the  eccndmy  -  Jjjl2  ^ 

Taxation;  . J  J  28 

Housing  '  |  28 

Protecting theenv«pnmeni  28 

Europe  -  f  26 
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Defense  I  16 

From  a  survey  conducted  by  Mon  for  The 
Times  of  London  in  which  1.921  adults 
nationwide  were  interviewed  by  telephone 
June  23-26 
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law  and  order  is  breaking  down,  that 
health  care  and  education  have  been  short¬ 
changed  by  tight  spending  policies,  and  that 
what  was  once  seen  as  a  turnaround  in  the 
nature  of  the  British  economy  under  the 
Conservatives  may  have  been  no  more 
than  a  speculative  property  boom  that  went 
bust. 

Nationwide,  die  polls  show  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  trailing  Labor  by  around  30  points. 
That  makes  Mr.  Major  one  of  the  most 
unpopular  prime  ministers  since  polling 
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began,  even  as  his  party  remains  deeply 
split  over  how  much  sovereignty  to  cede  to 
the  European  Union. 

“The  Tory  party  is  seen  as  divided,  as 
wjiiing  to  promise  anything  to  win  votes 
and  as  not  understanding  the  problems 
facing  Britain,"  said  Robert  M.  Worcester, 
chairman  of  MORI,  a  polling  company. 
“That’s  not  a  strong  hand  to  fight  an  elec¬ 
tion  with." 

Mr.  Major  is  defending  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  as  having  brought  about  a  strong 
economic  recovery  and  having  improved 
education,  health  care  other  services.  La¬ 
bor,  which  has  moved  from  the  left  to  the 
center  in  recent  years,  remains  untested  by 
the  rigors  of  a  campaign,  and  so  far  has 
benefited  mostly  from  not  being  the  Tories. 
But  however  strong  a  challenge  Labor  and 
its  new  leader,  Tony  Blair,  mount,  Mr. 
Major  has  a  big  job  ahead  in  this  town. 

Indeed,  the  mood  in  Basildon  has  under¬ 
gone  a  tremendous  swing  in  recent  years. 

In  the  1980's,  responding  to  Mrs.  Thatch¬ 
er’s  push  to  make  Britain  a  nation  of  home¬ 
owners,  the  local  council  sold  publicly 
owned  houses  to  their  residents  on  attrac¬ 
tive  terms.  With  the  big  factories  that  an¬ 
chored  the  local  economy  running  at  full 
steam  and  developers  throwing  up  office 
buildings  and  a  glittering  new  mall,  Basil¬ 
don  had  an  air  of  confidence,  and  its  voters 
turned  solidly  in  favor  of  the  Tories. 

Even  after  the  onset  of  a  deep  recession 
and  a  collapse  in  the  housing  market.  Basil¬ 
don  voted  Tory  in  the  general  election  that 
kept  Mr.  Major  in  power  in  1992.  But  now, 
although  the  economy  has  come  back,  the 
housing  market  has  not,  leaving  many  of 
those  who  bought  homes  in  the  last  decade 
with  mortgages  bigger  than  the  value  of 
their  houses. 

At  the  same  time,  crime,  or  at  least  fear 
of  it,  has  been  rising,  and  residents  believe 
the  quality  of  social  services  has  declined. 
To  the  extent  that  anyone  in  Basildon  ap¬ 
pears  concerned  with  Europe,  it  is  less  a 
pocketbook  issue  than  one  of  national  iden¬ 
tity:  Are  we  closer  to  the  United  States  or 
to  Europe?  Could  we  still  use  the  Queen's 
picture  on  a  common  European  currency? 

In  local  elections  in  May,  Tory  council¬ 
lors  lost  all  seven  of  the  seats  they  were 
contesting  in  Basildon,  putting  it  in  line 
with  a  nationwide  rout  of  the  Tories. 

“The  Tories  can’t  talk  about  their  poli¬ 
cies  because  they  haven't  got  any  policies,” 


As  Tories  bicker  over 
leaders  and  ties  to 
Europe,  the  electorate 
fears  crime  and  falling 
property  values. 


said  Mary  Pearce,  an  elderly  resident  of  a 
neat  neighborhood  of  brick-faced  houses. 
“They’re  just  sitting  back,  not  thinking  of 
the  people.  It's  ail  about  profiL” 

A  young  mother  chatting  with  Mrs. 
Pearce,  who  would  not  give  her  name, 
piped  in:  "The  Tories  always  say  there’s  no 
money  for  hospitals,  but  when  they  want  to 
go  fight  a  war.  the  money's  always  there." 

In  his  real  estate  office.  Mr.  Ayres  said 
he  sees  it  all:  the  growing  numbers  of 
unwed  mothers  who  come  in  needing  rental 
apartments  that  will  be  paid  for  by  welfare, 
the  racial  tension  that  comes  with  a  grow¬ 
ing  minority  population,  the  families  stuck 
in  homes  they  can  sell  only  at  big  losses, 
working  people  who  feel  no  job  is  safe. 

Mr.  Ayres,  who  said  he  was  a  fan  of  Mrs. 
Thatcher,  said  that  for  ail  his  disillusion¬ 
ment  with  Mr.  Major's  Government,  he  is 
not  sure  Labor  would  do  any  better.  So  he  is 
still  undecided  about  how  he  may  vote. 

"There’s  a  lack  of  a  feel-good  factor 
here,"  Mr.  Ayres  said.  “When  you  were  a 
kid,  your  mum  would  say  that  if  you  were 
good  you  could  have  a  sweet.  Well  there’s 
no  sweets  in  the  equation  anymore. 

“My  view  is  pretty  bleak,  and  here’s 
why,”  he  continued,  jabbing  his  finger  into 
the  front  page  of  the  local  newspaper.  “This 
story  says,  ‘Local  Jeweler  ShoL’  And  then  I 
look  at  the  real  estate  news,  and  the  stories 
say,  ‘Rents  Stay  Depressed’  and  ‘Will  Land 
Values  Slump?’ " 


Sinister?  U.N.’s  Simply  in  the  Dark 
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from  American  textbooks.  So  a  mirage  of 
blue-and-white  tanks  can  loom  easily  be¬ 
hind  a  Unesco  sign  declaring  Yellowstone  a 
“world  heritage  site”  Sinister  black  heli¬ 
copters  bringing  a  new  world  order  — 
order?  at  the  U.N.?  —  are  spotted  over 
towns  and  farms.  Some  United  Nations 
officials  say  they  have  taken  to  subscribing 
to  hate  literature  just  to  keep  abreast  of 
thinking  in  the  enemy  camp. 

“Who  is  this  Boutros?”  a  San  Francisco 
man  asked  recently  as  Secretary  General 
Boutros  Boutros-Ghali’s  motorcade  went 
by.  “We  hear  he’s  wanted  in  his  own  coun¬ 
try,  and  that’s  why  be  stays  here.” 

The  United  Nations  cannot  be  absolved  of 
blame  for  the  predicament  it  faces.  Organi¬ 
zationally,  it  seems  incapable  of  projecting 
itself  when  its  accomplishments  are  genu¬ 
ine,  and  then  complains  when  journalists 
won’t  do  the  job  for  it.  Obfuscation  can  be 
attributed  in  large  part  to  the  attitude  of 
many  member  nations  accustomed  to  har¬ 
assing  the  press  and  thinking  of  informa¬ 
tion  as  a  tool  to  be  wielded  and  manipulated 


by  the  state,  not  a  commodity  to  be  shared. 
Mr.  Boutros-Ghali,  unlike  at  least  two  of  his 
predecessors,  has  no  American  expert  in 
his  immediate  entourage  (which  critics  on 
his  staff  call  an  Oriental  court)  and  thus,  it 
seems,  no  effective  intermediary  to  the 
United  States. 

Security  Increased 

In  the  United  States,  a  country  where 
people  like  their  politics  personal,  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Nations  is  a  faceless  glass  box  peopled 
by  mysterious  foreigners  speaking  in 
tongues.  United  Nations  officials  and  diplo¬ 
mats  are  perplexed  and  flabbergasted. 

‘‘We  don’t  have  —  thank  heaven!  — these 
sort  of  extreme  right-wing  fringe  groups, 
much,  in  Britain,”  said  Sir  David  Hannay, 
Britain’s  representative-  Though  Europe 
has  isolationism  and  neo-Faseism,  he  said. 
“It  doesn’t  take  on  such  an  anti-U.N.  maul, 
festation  as  here,  perhaps  because  the  U.N. 
is  here,  and  not  there.” 

The  United  Nations  —  with  no  standing 
army,  tanks  or  even  mess  kits,  only  flags  to 
lend  to  forces  contributed  by  member  na¬ 


tions  —  is  often  as  afraid  of  its  American 
enemies  as  they  are  of  it  Offices  of  the 
United  Nations  are  getting  many  more 
phone  threats.  Security  has  been  stepped 
up  at  headquarters  in  New  York  and  for 
appearances  by  the  Secretary  General  both 
in  the  United  States,  where  he  now  gets  a 
Secret  Service  detail,  and  abroad,  where  he 
has  been  targeted  by  foreign  terrorists.  His 
itineraries  are  no  longer  revealed  in  detaiL 

Mr.  Boutros-Ghali,  an  Egyptian  Coptic 
Christian  married  to  an  Egyptian  Jew  and 
an  architect  of  the  Camp  David  accords 
with  Israel,  is  on  virtually  every  militant  ■ 
Islamic  group’s  death  lisL  Even  if  not  all 
the  hostility  is  American,  the  venue  of  a 
free  society  carries  obvious  perils.  United 
Nations  officials  are  convinced  that  the 
World  Trade  Center  bomb  could  well  have 
been  delivered  to  them.  One  of  the  men 
arrested  in  the  attack  had  taken  a  tour  of 
the  United  Nations  three  times  in  a  day. 

Ambassadors  and  officials  go  to  semi¬ 
nars  to  talk  about  the  phenomenon  of  the 
United  Nations*  war  of  words  and  percep¬ 
tions  with  America  and  what  to  do  if  Con¬ 
gress  really  pulls  enough  financial,  support 
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Nelson  Mandela,  on  an  Asian  visit,  met  Japan’s  Emperor  Akihito  last  week. 

Everyone’s  Too  Busy 
To  Be  Africa’s  Leader 


By  HOWARD  W.  FRENCH 

Abidjan.  Ivory  Coast 

IF  continents  placed  want  ads,  Africa’s 
current  listing  might  read  something 
like  this:  Needed,  economic  power  cen¬ 
ter  with  strong  political  commitment  to 
■  the  African  neighborhood  and  healthy  dem¬ 
ocratic  instincts,  to  help  build  continental 
prosperity. 

But  there  would  be  a  problem:  Nobody 
would  be  applying  for  the  job,  even  though 
the  continent  is  not  without  candidates 
whose  resumes  are  available. 

Since  their  own  rivalries  quieted,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  United  States  and  Russia 
have  lost  virtually  all  interest  in  helping  the 
continent  build  a  future. 

More  surprising,  perhaps,  nobody  in  Af¬ 
rica  is  stepping  forward  to  fill  tbe  vacuum 
—  even  as-  slaughters  unfold,  elections  are 
stolen,  human  rights  are  trampled  and 
millions  of  lives  are  blighted  by  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  perpetual  misery  in  various  corners 
of  the  continent 

Reluctant  Giants 

For  :a  long  time  now  Nigeria  and  South 
Africa  have  stood  out  as  tbe  most  natural 
respondents  to  Africa’s  call  of  distress.  But 
Nigeria,  which  until  recently  openly  as¬ 
pired  to  continental  leadership  even  though 
it  has  never  been  successful  at  maintaining 
a  democracy,  has  now  stepped  completely 
into  the  shadows.  And  South  Africa  seems 
reluctant  to  pick  up  the  role. 

On  the  surface,  the  two  countries  could 
hardly  seem  to  share  more  sharply  con¬ 
trasting  fortunes:  Nigeria  is  locked  in  a 
revolving  door  of  military  dictatorships 
that  have  sunk  it  in  deep  decay  even  as 
South  Africa  rises  powerfully  on  tbe  wings 
of  an  expanding  economy  and  the  global 
prestige  of  President  Nelson  Mandela. 

But  on  the  continental  stage,  both  remain 
giants  who  anchor  the  northern  and  south¬ 
ern  regions  of  black  Africa,  respectively. 
And  to  the  distress  of  many  African  intel¬ 
lectuals,  both  seem  either  unwilling  or  un¬ 
able  to  fulfill  their  leadership  potentiaL 
"If  you  look  at  Asia  or  Latin  America, 
you  can  see  the  contours  of  a  continental 
vision,"  said  Makau  wa  Matua,  a  Kenyan 
who  is  director  of  the  Human  Rights  Pro¬ 
gram  at  Harvard  Law  School  “But  with  a 
Nigeria  that  is  collapsing  and  a  South  Af¬ 
rica  that  is  uncertain  of  its  continental 
destiny,  you  have  no  one  to  articulate  any 
kind  of  continental  vision.  There  are  no 
targets,  no  common  objectives  and  no  one 
to  emulate  anymore." 

Increasingly  since  the  death  of  apart¬ 
heid,  economic  influence  has  been  emanat¬ 
ing  from  South  Africa’s  entrepreneurs  — 
they  are  making  investments  abroad, 
building  communications  headquarters 
and  forging  rail  links  with  their  neighbors 
—  and  someday,  it  is  clear,  this  is  likely  to 
translate  into  political  influence.  Similarly, 


to  cripple  the  organization.  Ernst  Suchar- 
ipa,  Austria's  representative,  said  Euro¬ 
peans  are  beginning  to  grumble  about  be¬ 
ing  the  only  fools  who  pay  their  share,  and 
on  time.  “Why  should  we  be  the  good 
guys?"  he  said.  Add  to  that  some  export¬ 
able  paranoia  about  World  Government 
and  Europe  might  also  become  a  problem. 

Outreach 

Michael  Stopford,  the  British  director  of 
the  United  Nations  information  center  in 
Washington,  is  on  the  radio  talk-show  cir¬ 
cuit  grappling  regularly  with  American 
fears  and  trying,  as  he  says,  "to  understand 
the  special  American  perspective  on  life  a 
long  way  from  Washington  and  New  York." 
Surprisingly,  Americans  respond  reason¬ 
ably  once  they  hear  him  out,  he  said. 

“The  real  red-flag  phrase  is  world  gov¬ 
ernment,”  he  said.  “Immediately  we  have 
to  say  the  U.N.  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  world  government  The  U-N.’s  just 
there  to  help  you  with  all  the  horrid  prob¬ 
lems  of  today.  You  have  to  reassure  them 
that  the  U.N.  is  not  an  international  ogre.” 


Nigeria's  current  torpor  has  not  stilled  its 
neighbors’  yearning  for  a  more  responsible 
government  there,  if  only  because  Nigeria 
represents  the  region’s  largest  commercial 
market  and  its  political  turmoil  is  the 
greatest  threat  to  regional  stability.  So 
there  is  reason  to  think  both  countries  will 
be  under  pressure  to  assume  political  lead¬ 
ership  someday  —  to  become  the  voices 
that  work  for  economic  growth  and  integra¬ 
tion,  promote  human  rights  and  encourage 
honest  election  practices. 

The  point  is  that  they  are  not  doing  so 
now.  And  African  intellectuals  say  they  are 
as  shocked  by  Nigeria’s  demise  in  this  role 
as  they  are  disappointed  by  South  Africa’s 
reluctance  to  fill  it  Almost  since  attaining 
independence  from  Britain  in  1960,  Nigeria, 
the  continent’s  most  populous  country,  with 
100  million  people,  sought  to  project  its 
power  and  influence.  And  during  the  last 
two  decades,  when  it  was  caking  in  as  much 
as  $60  million  a  day  in  oil  revenue,  it 
pursued  a  sort  of  checkbook  diplomacy  that 
clashes  strikingly  with  prevalent  images  of 
Africa  as  a  helpless  beggar  continent. 

Nigeria  helped  underwrite  the  struggle 
against  apartheid  in  South  Africa  and  sent 
troops  to  places  like  war-torn  Liberia,  foot¬ 
ing  a  $2  billion  bill  for  peacekeeping  efforts 
there.  And  when  the  man  who  was  then 
Foreign  Minister.  Bolaji  Akinyemi,  spoke 
in  1987  of  Nigeria  becoming  the  defender  of 
black  people  the  world  over  and  obtaining 
nuclear  weapons,  many  might  have  wor¬ 
ried,  but  few  laughed. 

Mr.  Akinyemi’s  fortunes  sadly  mirror 
those  of  his  country.  Today  he  is  in  exfle  in 
London,  where  he  lobbies  against  the  dicta¬ 
torship  of  Gen.  Sani  Abacha  and  sounds  a 
note  that  reflects  the  scarcely  concealed 
jealousy  of  much  of  his  country's  political 
elite  over  South  Africa’s  ascendancy. 

“In  South  Africa,  the  economy,  the  civil 
service  and  the  military  are  still  dominated 
by  whites  who  would  object  to  their  country 
caking  on  greater  commitments  in  Africa," 
Mr.  Akinyemi  said.  “Nigeria  is  the  only 
country  that  has  the  historical  vision  to 
play  that  role." 

Deeper  Isolation 

But  Nigeria’s  oil  revenues  are  now  down 
to  $9  billion  a  year  from  $22  billion  a  few 
years  ago  because  of  a  combination  of 
mismanagement  and  falling  prices.  Mean¬ 
while,  under  General  Abacha,  the  mili¬ 
tary's  unabashedly  venal  and  power-ob¬ 
sessed  brand  of  politics  has  thrust  Nigeria 
into  deepening  isolation.  So  few  people  are 
holding  their  breath. 

South  Africa's  recent  trajectory  is  al¬ 
most  the  exact  opposite  of  Nigeria’s.  Each 
month,  new  business  deals  spread  the  coun¬ 
try's  economic  tentacles  wider.  Meanwhile, 
Africans  by  the  thousands  who  are  sick  of 
arbitrary  rule  and  economic  stagnation  are 
streaming  to  the  new  promised  land,  not 
just  as  squatters  from  war-devastated 
neighbors  like  Mozambique,  but  as  profes¬ 
sors,  doctors,  lawyers  and  businessmen 
from  faraway  West  and  East  Africa. 

But  Mr.  Mandela  seems  to  want  none  of 
the  continental  leadership  franchise.  Vot¬ 
ing  with  his  own  feet,  in  a  gesture  that  was 
widely  noted  around  Africa,  he  chose  to 
prepare  for  a  trip  to  Asia  last  week  rather 
than  attend  an  annual  Organization  of  Afri¬ 
can  Unity  summit  meeting  in  Ethiopia, 
where  the  main  order  of  business  was 
peacekeeping  and  conflict  resolution. 

“South  Africa  has  been  far  too  timid  in 
sounding  its  voice  and  condemning  human 
rights  abuses  elsewhere  in  the  continent,” 
said  David  Welsch,  a  professor  of  political 
science  at  the  University  of  Cape  Town. 

“  We  are  acting  out  of  an  outmoded  African 
view  of  solidarity  with  the  continent  that  is 
being  abandoned  everywhere  else.  And  in 
the  meantime  we  are  wasting  a  tremen¬ 
dous  opportunity  to  use  our  newfound  pres¬ 
tige  as  a  force  for  change.** 

For  Mr.  Matua,  however.  South  Africa's 
nse  to  political  prominence  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  will  naturally  follow  the  country’s  own 
political  consolidation  and  spreading  eco¬ 
nomic  influence.  The  only  question,  and  it  is 
a  major  one,  is  whether  this  will  all  happen 
quickly  enough  to  make  a  difference  in 
arresting  the  slide  toward  disintegration  in 
countries  in  every  region  of  Africa. 

Mandela  does  not  want  to  be  seen  by  his 
peers  as  the  child  who  was  bom  yesterday 
who  is  preaching  to  the  elders,"  be  said 
south  Africa  is  bound  to  settle  into  Africa; 
alter  Mandela  passes  from  the  scene,  his 
successors  will  inevitably  pursue  a  more 
aggressive  policy.” 
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Smith  and  Smale:  Two  For  the  Road  at  G.M. 


By  juorra  a  dobrzynski 


aNE  Saturday  last  Febru- 
i  ary.  a  bunch  of  high- 
|  powered  General  Motors 
'executives,  board  mem¬ 
bers  and  their  spouses  di¬ 
vided  into  teams  and  spent  the  next 
few  hours  building  cars  out  of  plastic 
pipe  and  glue.  Then,  with  teammates 
pushing  or  pulling,  they  took  turns 
driving  their  handiwork  around  a 
racetrack  in  the  Arizona  desert.  At 
stake  were  prizes  for  the  fastest  and 
best-looking  vehicles.  When  one  car 
fell  apart  after  30  yards,  what  little 
was  left  of  their  executive  dignity 
dissolved  in  a  burst  of  snickers, 
hoots  and  guffaws. 

Some  contestants  thought  this 
whole  exercise,  designed  to  encour¬ 
age  the  directors  to  know  G.M.  man¬ 
agers  and  become  more  familiar 
with  the  company,  a  bit  silly.  But 
their  presence  in  the  desert  that  day 
says  a  lot  about  the  power  of  the 
nonexecutive  chairman  of  the  board, 
John  G.  Smale,  at  America’s  largest 
company. 

In  November  1992,  reeling  from 
57-5  billion  worth  of  red  ink,  G.M.'s 
Jong-somnolent  directors  staged  a 
coup  and  took  the  unusual  step  of 
splitting  the  car  maker’s  top  job  in 
two.  Mr.  Smale,  the  former  chair¬ 
man  and  CE.O.  of  Procter  &  Gam¬ 
ble,  was  named  chairman;  John  F. 
Smith  Jr,  a  lifetime  G.M.  employee, 
became  chief  executive. 

The  board,  which  many  sharehold¬ 
ers  and  Wall  Streeters  felt  had  idled 
while  the  company  ran  itself  into  the 
ground,  believed  that  the  new  man¬ 
agement  structure  could  speed 
G.ML’s  recovery.  While  Mr.  Smith 


would  run  the  company  day  to  day, 
Mr.  Smale  would  make  sure  that  the 
board  held  Mr.  Smith  and  his  top 
executives  to  account. 

It  will,  of  course,  take  more  than  a 
couple  of  years  to  see  just  how  this 
experiment  in  governance  plays  out 
in  Detroit  GAL's  performance  has 
improved,  but  the  car  market’s  re¬ 
bound  and  a  host  of  management 
initiatives  have  so  far  played  a  big¬ 
ger  role  than  the  newly  watchful 
board. 

Still,  as  the  Arizona  retreat  sug¬ 
gested,  much  has  changed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  interviews  with  Mr.  Smith, 
other  GJM-  officials  and  knowledge¬ 
able  outsiders.  Where  once  manage¬ 
ment  kept  the  board  in  the  dark 
about  the  workings  of  the  company, 
now  there  is  a  free  exchange  of  infor¬ 
mation.  Where  once  management 
acted  and  the  board  sat  silently  by. 
now  it  regularly  challenges  execu¬ 
tives  on  issues  like  quality  and  labor 
relations. 

What's  more,  Mr.  Smith  and  oth¬ 
ers  suggest  that  Mr.  Smale  has  been 
far  more  involved  in  the  company’s 
affairs  than  is  generally  acknowl¬ 
edged.  He  has  in  fact  assumed  a 
remedial  role  that  goes  far  beyond 
the  typical  chairman's  chores. 
Drawing  on  his  long  experience  at 
Procter  &  Gamble,  which  Is  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  me  of  America's  best- 
managed  companies,  Mr.  Smale  is 
pushing  G.M.  to  modernize  its  ap¬ 
proach  to  marketing,  management 
and  production. 

And  despite  initial  concern  in 
many  quarters  that  a  strong  figure 
like  Mr.  Smale  could  not  coexist  with 
Mr.  Smith,  an  uncommonly  coopera¬ 
tive  dynamic  of  influence  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  —  at  least  for  the  busi¬ 
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ness  world  —  seems  to  have  devel¬ 
oped  between  the  two  men. 

"John  has  taught  us  a  lot  in  areas 
we  were  not  up  to  speed  on,"  said 
Mr.  Smith,  in  his  first  interview 
about  G.M.'s  experience  with  an  out¬ 
side  chairman.  "He’d  have  questions 
about  things,  and  it  got  us  thinking 
that  we  were  missing  opportunities 
here.” 

Within  the  corporate  community, 
this  relationship  has  engendered 
great  interest,  as  well  as  consider¬ 
able  debate. 

At  a  time  of  growing  concern 
about  corporations’  accountability  to 
the  people  who  own  their  stock, 
many  shareholders  and  experts  in 
corporate  governance  believe  that 
Mr.  Smale  has  a  chance  to  define  a 
job  that  should  be  much  more  com-  ■ 
mon.  The  existence  of  a  separate 
chairman,  drawn  from  outside  a 
company’s  executive  ranks,  and  the 
measure  of  accountability  it  adds, 
-they  maintain,  will  over  the  long 
term  improve  American  competi¬ 
tiveness  in  the  world  marketplace. 
At  the  least,  they  reason,  it  should 
prompt  boards  to  take  faster  action 
when  a  chief  executive  or  a  corpo¬ 
rate  plan  isn’t  measuring  up. 

Indeed,  a  host  of  companies  split 
their  top  jobs  in  G-M-’s  wake,  includ-  • 
ing  American  Express,  T.WA, 
Kmart  and  Morrison  Knudsen. 

But  most  bosses,  fearing  interfer¬ 
ence  and  a  loss  of  power,  hate  the 
idea.  I.B.M.'s  Louis  V.  Gerstner  Jr. 
and  Allied  Signal's  Lawrence  A.  Bos- 
sidy  are  among  many  who  have  in¬ 
sisted  on  having  both  the  chairman 
and  C.E.O.  titles  before  taking  top 
jobs.  Others,  if  they  countenance  the 
split  at  all,  tend  to  view  it  as  a 
temporary  condition  for  companies 
in  trouble.  American  Express  and 
Kmart,  for  example,  quickly  reunit¬ 
ed  the  two  posts. 


At  General  Motors,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Smith's  attempts  to 
remake  the  company  are  being  aid¬ 
ed  by  a  transformed  board.  Led  by 
Mr.  Smale  and  salted  with  a  few  new 
members,  a  panel  that  was  long  seen 
as  a  rubber-stamp  for  management 
decisions,  has  become  one  of  the 
most  independent 

"This  board  compared  to  the  pre- 
'82  board,  well,  there’s  no  compari¬ 
son,”  s.'id  Maryann  N.  Keller,  an 
auto  analyst  Furman,  Selz.  "As  op¬ 
posed  to  other  companies,  this  board 
is  very  much  more  involved,  and  it's 
very  knowledgeable  about  the  car 
business.” 

The  verdict  inside  G.M.  is  the 
same.  "The  board  is  more  useful 
now.  It  has  changed  the  way"  the 
board  works,  die  atmosphere  in  the 
room,”  said  Mr.  Smith.  But  he  is 
unsure  about  its  general  application. 
"It’s  working  well  for  us.  I  don’t 
know  if  it  would  apply  everywhere.” 

Mr.  Smale  has  no  such  doubts. 
Although  he  declined  requests  for  an 
on-the-record  interview,  he  recently 
voiced  unequivocal  support  for  the 
separate  chairman  concept.  Speak¬ 
ing  in  May  at  the  Wharton  School/ 
SpencerStuart  Directors’  Institute, 
he  said  it  is  "very  difficult  to  logical¬ 
ly  defend  any  other  format” 

The  concept's  value  stems  from  a 
practice  common  to  all  boards:  The 
chairman  determines  the  board’s 
agenda.  When  the  chairman  is  also 
chief  executive,  he  can  easily  avoid 
discussion  of  unpleasant  issues. 

‘  Having  an  outsider  as  chairman 
"allows  directors  to  decide  what 
they  want  to  look  at,  and  to  demand 
what  they  want  to  see  in  terms  of 
performance,”  said  Mr.  Smith,  who 
is  known  as  Jack.  "It  sets  the  priori¬ 
ties  of  the  organization.  It  makes  us 
get  the  attention  of  people  right 
down  to  the  plant  floor.” 

Here’s  one  example:  Mr.  Smale 
has  made  monitoring  the  quality  of 
GAL's  cars  a  board  priority.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Harry  J.  Pearce,  an  executive 
vice  president  and  an  inside  director, 
"quality  was  often  on  the  board 
agenda  before,  but  it  was  selective. 
When  it  was  a  good  report,  we  had  it. 
But  we  didn't  hear  bad  news.’' 

Now,  quality  is  always  the  board's 
first  item  of  business.  And,  Mr. 
Pearce  continued,  “we  don’t  tell  di¬ 
rectors  what  quality  is.  We  tell  them 
what's  available”  —  both  internal 
and  independent  measures,  like  re¬ 
ports  from  JD.  Power  —  “and  they 
tefl  me  what  they  want." 

To  some  extent,  the  withholding  of 
information  from  the  G.M.  board  by 
previous  management  is  what  got 
the  car  maker  into  such  deep  trouble 
in  the  first  place. 

Through  the  1980’s  and  early 


1990’s,  GAL  kept  spiraling  down  — 
losing  market  share,  racking  up 
multiblllioiMloUar  losses,  closing 
plants,  cutting  jobs  and  eventually 
floating  new  stock  to  help  cover  op¬ 
erating  costs.  But  the  board  did  noth¬ 
ing,  and  GAL’s  then-chairman  and 
C.E.O.,  Roger  B.  Smith,  liked  it  that 
way.  He  gave  directors  as  little  in¬ 
formation  as  possible,  several  have 
complained  privately.  And  he  lacked 
a  basic  understanding  of  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  huge  corporation. 


"No  one  knew  if  they  were  making 
any  money,”  said  one  outside  direc¬ 
tor,  who  insisted  on  anonymity. 
"You’d  ask,  ’What’s  our  profit  ver¬ 
sus  Ford’s,’  and  nine  months  later 
you’d  get  an  answer  back.  They  did¬ 
n’t  want  to  tell  the  board,  and  they 
didn’t  spend  any  time  looking  at 
things  that  way  either.” 

Some  directors  heaved  a  sigh  of 
relief  when  Roger  Smith  retired  in 
1990  and  was  succeeded  by  Robert  C. 
StempeL  He  at  least  did  not  withhold 
data.  Trouble  was,  GAL  was  so  badly 
organized  that  he  could  not  pinpoint 
all  of  its  problems,  either.  And  he 
was  moving  too  slowly  to  fix  those  he 
did  know  about 

G.M-’s  embarrassed  directors  fi¬ 
nally  sprang  to  life  after  Mr.  Smale 
reported  back  from  a  board-ordered 
mission  to  gather  information  from 
about  two  dozen  top  executives 
around  the  company.  Directors 
mounted  a  twq-step  coup  during 
1992,  eventually  ousting  Mr.  Stempel 
and  elevating  Mr.  Smale  and  Jack 
Smith. 

Mr.  Smith,  who  had  proven  his 
mettle  turning  around  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  European  operations,  seemed  to 
be  just  the  kind  of  hands-on,  no- 
nonsense  guy  a  management  con¬ 
sultant  would  order. 

Not  everyone  was  so  sure  about 
Mr.  Smale.  For  one  thing,  some  ex¬ 
ecutives  thought  he  was  an  unlikely 
candidate  for  a  job  that  might  in¬ 
volve  the  spotlight  Quiet  modest  to 
a  fault,  he  had  rarely  met  with  the 
press  or  with  securities  analysts 
during  all  his  years  at  PA  G.,  de¬ 
spite  bis  sterling  record  there.  It 
came  as  no  surprise  that  bis  favorite 
pastime  —  fishing  —  was  solitary. 

What  is  more,  Mr.  Smale  had  sat 
through  10  years  of  G.M.  .board 
meetings  —  sometimes  seething  at 
the  way  Roger  Smith  acted,  he  later 
told  the  friend  —  without  much  pro¬ 
test  It  took  GAf.’s  slide,  and  his  own 
investigation  of  the  company,  to 
awaken  his  interest  in  corporate 
governance. 

.  But  most  important,  company  in¬ 
siders  and  outsiders  alike  wondered 
if  Mr.  Smale  would  interfere  with 
management  Any  sign  that  author¬ 
ity  at  G.M.’s  top  was  confused  could 
make  a  turnaround  even  tougher. 

By  all  accounts,  that  has  not  hap¬ 
pened.  Instead,  by  freeing  Mr.  Smith 
from  having  to  take  care  of  the 
board,  Mr.  Smale  clearly  lightened 
the  C.E.O/S  load. 

Since  Mr.  Smale  set  about  remod¬ 
eling  GAL’s  board,  he  has  changed 
just  nearly  everything  about  it,  in¬ 
cluding  where  it  meets.  For  years, 
directors  bad  met  in  New  York  City, 
a  legacy  of  the  days  when  the  com¬ 
pany’s  bosses,  including  the  legend¬ 
ary  Alfred  P.  Sloan,  ruled  operations 
from  afar. 

For  reasons  both  symbolic  and 
practical,  Mr.  Smale  moved  the 
meetings  to  GAL’s  Technical  Center, 
just  outside  Detroit.  First,  that  sig¬ 
nals  to  employees  that  directors  no 
longer  are  distant  from  the  compa¬ 
ny.  And,  after  morning  meetings, 
directors  now  sometimes  trek 
across  the  Tech  Center  campus  to 
learn  more  about  what  is  going  on  in 
its  research  and  development  facili¬ 
ties.  They  also  visit  other  GAL  facili¬ 
ties  much  more  frequently. 

And  they  now  regularly  receive,  in 
addition  to  those  quality  reports  and 
the  overall  financial  statistics  they 
used  to  get,  health  and  safety  data, 
market  share  numbers  broken  down 
by  market  segment,  in-plant  produc¬ 
tion  numbers,  profit  information 
about  each  car  line,  and  more  data 
cm  the  return  rates  on  investments. 
In  many  cases,  GAL  had  to  upgrade 
its  information  systems  just  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  answers  to  directors’  queries. 

Significantly,  these  information 
categories  are  often  measured 
against  results  of  competitors  as 
well  as  against  corporate  goals  and 
projections.  And  directors  get  the 
data,  usually  in  two-inch-thick  pack¬ 
ets,  wen  before  board  meetings. 
"John  didn’t  want  show-and-tell 


John  F.  Smith  Jr.,  the  chief  executive,  likes  G-M.’s  power-sharing 
arrangement,  but  is  unsure  how  it  would  work  elsewhere. 


John  G.  Smale,  chairman  of  General  Motors,  believes  other  companies 
would  benefit  by  following  G.M.'s  lead. 


presentations,”  said  Mr.  Pearce. 
"He  wanted  substantive  debate  on 
tough,  core  issues.  And  John  insists 
that  the  most  knowledgeable  person 
is  there  to  respond,  so  different  peo¬ 
ple  are  making  appearances  in  the 
board  room  now.  So  we  can't  gloss 
over  questions.” 

The  result,  by  several  accounts, 
has  been  some  very  candid  ex¬ 
changes.  One  example,  according  to  - 
Mr.  Pearce:  Paul  O'Neil,,  a  board 
member  who  is  chief  executive  of 
Alcoa,  “is  absolutely  uninhibited  in 
challenging  numbers  and  our  analyt¬ 
ical  approach  —  that  didn’t  happen 
in  the  past  The  signals  suggested 
that  it  was  unseemly  behavior  to  ask 
questions  or  to  delve  into  details." 


In  between  board  meetings,  Mr. 
Smale  —  who,  by  his  own  account, 
spends  60  to  70  percent  of  his  work¬ 
ing  day  on  GAL  business,  generally 
from  an  office  he  keeps  at  Procter  & 
Gamble’s  Cincinnati  headquarters 
—  keeps  digging. 

Often,  he  is  out  visiting  G.M.  man¬ 
agers  and  facilities.  “John  has  free 
rein  to  talk  with  anyone,”  said  Mr. 
Smith.  “The  more  he  understands 
about  the  business,  the  more  he  can 
helpi  I  don’t  object  if  he  wants  to  talk 
to  anyone  or  make  a  speech  or,  par¬ 
ticularly,  to  go  see  an  operation.  The 
way  it  works  is  he  will  tell  me  what 
he’s  got  planned,  and  sometimes  I 
tell  him  I’d  like  him  to  take  a  look  at 
an  operation.” 

Sometimes,  G.M.’s  managers 
want  to  run  something  by  Mr.  Smale 
before  making  a  decision.  Then, 
“they  generally  send  me  a  note  tell¬ 
ing  me  the  reason,”  Mr.  Smith  add¬ 
ed.  And  after  Mr.  Smith  or  his  man¬ 
agement  team  makes  a  decision, 
“someone  will  cover  John.  We  want 
to  make  sure  he's  the  first  to  know, 
and  often  he  will  want  something 
sent  to  the  board.” 

Mr.  Smith  confers  often  with  Mr. 
Smale,  too.  “We  probably  talk  three 
or  four  times  a  week,  though  some 
weeks,  not  at  all,”  he  said.  “He'll  call 
me  or  I'll  call  him  if  anything  comes 
up,  if  there’s  a  surprise.”  It’s  a  rare 
day  when  Mr.  Smith  does  not  know 
where  Mr.  Smale  is,  and  vice  versa. 


Outsiders  have  noticed  Mr. 
Smale’s  fingerprints  on  G.M.'s  re¬ 
cast  decisions  to  spiff  up  the  compa¬ 


ny's  marketing  efforts.  Despite  in¬ 
ternal  complaints,  the  company 
broke  with  tradition  and  hired  an 
outsider  as  marketing  chief.  And 
sometime  soon,  G.M.  will  create  a 
new  job  —  brand  manager  —  with 
the  responsibility  of  sharpening  the 
identity  and  image  of  each  car  line. 
Brand  management  is  a  staple  of 
consumer  marketing  companies  like 
PA  G. 

He  is  also  active  in  promoting  the 
concept  of  lean  production  —  striv¬ 
ing  for  the  most  efficient  operations 
—  at  the  company’s  production 
plants,  at  Mr.  Smith's  invitation. 

And  he  has  introduced  a  slew  of 
basic  practices  that  G.M.,  ludicrous¬ 
ly,  long  went  without  For  one, 
there's  the  breaking  down  of  G.M.’s 
North  American  operations  into 
small  business  units,  each  reporting 
its  own  profit  and  loss  and  each  with 
a  person  responsible  for  those 
results.  And  there's  the  development 
of  a  long-term  strategy,  a  corporate 
vision,  and  a  mission  statement 

"He  forced  us  to  think  about  long¬ 
term  vision  and  strategy.”  said  Mr. 
Smith.  “He  pushed  to  make  it  an 
agenda  item  for  the  board,  and  as  a 
result  we  did  a  long-term  think  of 
where  we’ve  been  and  where  we 
want  to  go.” 


Lately,  Mr.  Smale  has  been  work¬ 
ing  with  Mr.  Smith  on  a  list  of  priori¬ 
ties,  an  exercise  designed  to  make 
sure  that  Mr.  Smith  and  the  G.M. 
board  have  the  same  agenda. 

"This  is  the  first  time  we  put  this 
on  paper,  for  board  review,”  Mr. 
Smith  said.  And  although  the  list 
contains  few  surprises  —  items  in¬ 
clude  globalization,  product  im¬ 
provement  and  total  customer  serv¬ 
ice  —  the  agreement  forces  account¬ 
ability. 

With  it,  said  Mr.  Smith,  "I  can  talk 
to  the  board  about  my  priorities,  and 
ask  bow  did  I  do.” 

Such  intense  scrutiny  would  annoy 
some  chief  executives.  By  all  ac¬ 
counts,  though,  Mr.  Smith  is  not  one 
of  them,  “it  requires  a  suppression 
of  ego,”  said  Mr.  Pearce.  He  said 
that  Mr.  Smale  understood,  and 
made  clear,  from  day  one  that  he 
wasn’t  managing  the  company. 
"And  Jack  didn’t  feel  he  needed  the 
additional  title  to  know  he  was  in 
charge.  He  has  a  lot  of  self-confi¬ 
dence.” 


July  3-7:  The  Fed  Cuts  Short-Term  Interest  Rates 


Sources:  Bank  Rale  Monitor.  Bloomberg  Financial  Marhets. 

Goldman.  Sachs;  iBCs  Money  Fund  Report;  MemH  Lynch;  Standard  &  Poors.  Ryan  Labs 
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A  Middle  East  Milestone 


Word  from  the  long-running  peace  talks  be¬ 
tween  Israel  and  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza¬ 
tion  is  encouraging.  The  two  sides  have  agreed  in 
principle  to  begin  a  more  ambitious  phase  of  Pales¬ 
tinian  autonomy  that  would  change  the  map  of 
Israel  and  the  Middle  East  Details  could  be  worked 
out  by  the  end  of  this  month.  The  Israeli  Army 
would  then  begin  withdrawing  from  major  West 
Bank  cities,  allowing  Palestinians  to  organize  na¬ 
tional  elections  for  an  administrative  council. 

If  these  timetables  hold,  the  Oslo  peace  frame¬ 
work  signed  nearly  two  years  ago  on  the  White 
House  lawn  would  take  a  mighty  step  from  promise 
to  reality.  By  next  year,  remarkably,  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  Palestinians  in  the  territories 
occupied  by  Israel  since  1967  could  be  under  elected 
Palestinian  rule.  In  return  Israel  expects  the  P.L.O. 
to  fulfill  a  commitment  to  eliminate  the  section  of 
its  charter  calling  for  the  destruction  of  Israel 
Credit  for  getting  matters  this  far  belongs  chiefly  to 
Israel's  Prime  Minister,  Yitzhak  Rabin,  and  the 
P.L.O.' s  chairman,  Yasir  Arafat,  with  useful  en¬ 
couragement  from  the  Clinton  Administration. 

The  plans  could  still  collapse.  Target  dates 
have  slipped  repeatedly  in  the  past  West  Bank 
troop  withdrawals  were  supposed  to  begin  a  year 
ago.  New  acts  of  terrorism  could  again  paralyze 
progress.  But  both  sides  have  demonstrated  their 
conviction  that  moving  forward  is  more  important 
than  endlessly  negotiating  over  details. 

Mr.  Rabin,  facing  deep  Israeli  skepticism  over 
security  and  approaching  an  election  campaign 
against  the  more  hawkish  Likud  bloc,  has  opted  for 
a  phased  process.  Under  the  agreement  now  being 
worked  out,  most  of  the  main  population  centers  of 


the  West  Bank,  like  Jenin,  Nablus,  Tulkarm  and 
Qalqilya,  will  soon  come  under  full  Palestinian 
control-  Israeli  forces  will  also  withdraw  from  cities 
in  the  Jerusalem  area,  like  Bethlehem  and  Ramal- 
lah,  as  soon  as  bypass  roads  are  constructed  for 
Jewish  settlers.  Joint  security  arrangements  will  be 
worked  out  for  smaller  Palestinian  villages.  The 
Israeli  Army  will  continue  to  control  open  country 
areas,  along  with  Jewish  settlements  and  major 
connecting  roads. 

The  hardest  issues  will  not  be  taken  up  until  a 
subsequent  round  of  talks  scheduled  to  begin  next 
year.  They  include  Jerusalem,  which  each  side 
claims  as  its  capital  the  future  of  Jewish  settle¬ 
ments  and  security  arrangements  for  Hebron,  a 
sensitive  flashpoint  where  Jews  and  Arabs  live  side 
by  side. 

Mr.  Rabin  has  taken  pains  to  protect  Israeli 
security  interests  during  the  next  phase  of  autono¬ 
my.  The  deal  remains  one  of  giving  autonomy  to 
Palestinian  population  centers,  not  giving  Palestin¬ 
ians  large  blocks  of  territory.  But  for  all  his  tactical 
caution,  Mr.  Rabin  has  redoubled  his  strategic  bet 
on  peace. 

Most  Palestinians  remain  impatient  for  faster 
progress.  But  the  substantive  gains  being  negotiat¬ 
ed  in  this  agreement  should  reinforce  Mr.  Arafat's 
secular  leadership.  The  more  be  has  to  show  for  his 
strategy  of  negotiation  and  compromise,  the  strong¬ 
er  he  should  be  in  containing  Islamic  terrorists. 

Mr.  Rabin  and  Mr.  Arafat  are  unlikely  part¬ 
ners.  But  the  political  bravery  shown  by  the  former 
Israeli  general  and  the  pragmatism  of  the  former 
champion  of  Palestinian  terror  deserve  the  world’s 
support. 


Who’s  Being  Disgusting  on  AIDS? 


It  is  no  surprise  that  Senator  Jesse  Helms  is  people  are  sick  and  dying,  they  need  help,  not  self- 
seeking  to  inflame  passions:  aver  the  AIDS^crisis  righteous  condemnation. 

■Sid  pit  one'Anieriean  versus-another  in  a  games  when  he 

Tiow  to  allocate' Federal  health'funding.  The  pityjs  s  claims t^at^AIDS'  is  overfunded  compared  with 
that  Republican  leaders  in  Congress  have  been  slow  **■  intire*vfldespfead  diseaifes-  <3fhat  assertion  is  based 


to  challenge  him. 

The  North  Carolina  Republican  displayed  his 
customary  malice  in  slowing  action  on  a  Federal 
funding  bill  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  people 
with  AIDS.  That  bill,  known  as  the  Ryan  White  Care 
Act,  would  extend  programs  that  currently  allocate 
$633  million  for  AIDS  treatment  around  the  nation, 
including  some  $70  million  in  New  York,  mostly  for 
outpatient  care  for  uninsured  people.  This  worthy 
legislation  deserves  passage  despite  Mr.  Helms's 
maneuvers. 

Senator  Helms  said  he  wanted  to  reduce  fund¬ 
ing  for  AIDS  sufferers  because  they  had  contracted 
the  disease  through  “deliberate,  disgusting,  revolt¬ 
ing  conduct.”  He  also  complained  that  AIDS  is 
overfunded  compared  with  heart  disease  and  can¬ 
cer,  which  strike  far  more  Americans.  He  hopes  to 
reduce  spending  on  AIDS  and  “get  some  equity  for 
people  who  have  had  heart  trouble.” 

Such  heartless  yawping  ill  suits  a  Senator 
whose  own  elective  behavior,  in  choice  of  foods  or 
smoking,  may  have  impaired  his  own  health,  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  quadruple  heart  bypass  and  valve  replace¬ 
ment  three  years  ago.  Mr.  Helms  is  also  a  shame¬ 
less  champion  of  the  tobacco  industry,  whose  prod¬ 
ucts  kill  far  more  Americans  than  does  AIDS. 

Fortunately,  most  Americans  are  fair-minded 
enough  to  recognize  that  in  health  care,  blame  is  not 
a  civilized  response.  If  it  were,  those  who  erode  their 
health  by  smoking  or  drinking  or  overeating  or 
wallowing  in  sloth  would  be  denied  care  on  the 
ground  that  they  brought  it  on  themselves.  But  when 


on  looking  at  funding  only  for  research  and  preven¬ 
tion  programs,  where  disproportionate  spending  for 
AIDS  can  be  justified  because  it  is  a  newly  emerg¬ 
ing,  contagious  disease  that  requires  an  accelerated 
response  compared  with  long-established,  chronic 
killers  like  cancer  and  heart  disease. 

But  if  one  looks  at  total  Federal  funding,  includ¬ 
ing  money  for  treatment  under  Medicare  and  Med¬ 
icaid,  then  AIDS  ($6  billion  a  year)  trails  far  behind 
heart  disease  ($38  billion)  and  cancer  ($17.5  billion). 
Those  seem  the  most  relevant  numbers  to  any 
discussion  of  the  Ryan  White  Care  Act,  which  is, 
after  all,  a  treatment  bill  not  a  research  or  preven¬ 
tion  bill 

Both  houses  are  considering  legislation  to  reau¬ 
thorize  the  Ryan  White  act  The  Senate's  version 
has  been  approved  by  the  Labor  and  Human  Re¬ 
sources  Committee  and  has  overwhelming  biparti¬ 
san  support  Its  61  co-sponsors  include  38  Demo¬ 
crats  and  23  Republicans.  The  House  version  is 
stalled  in  committee,  apparently  because  of  ten¬ 
sions  over  insurance  and  testing  issues  unrelated  to 
Senator  Helms’s  concerns.  It  should  be  brought  to 
the  floor  for  a  vote. 

What's  lacking  is  strong  leadership  to  counter¬ 
act  Senator  Helms.  The  Senate  majority  leader.  Bob 
Dole,  may  move  his  chamber's  version  of  the  bill, 
but  right  now  he  appears  to  be  stalling  as  his 
Presidential  campaign  trolls  for  conservative  votes. 
Surely  it  is  time  to  end  this  gruesome  posturing  and 
provide  needed  care  for  the  victims  of  this  widening 
epidemic. 


The  Whitman  Effect 


In  political  terms,  Gov.  Christine  Todd  Whit¬ 
man  of  New  Jersey  has  had  a  sensational  first  year 
and  a  half  in  office.  With  a  recently  enacted  $16 
billion  budget,  she  has  cut  income  taxes  as  prom¬ 
ised  in  two  years  instead  of  three,  without  shredding 
local  aid  or  social  programs.  Small  wonder  that  she 
is  being  talked  about  for  the  national  Republican 
ticket  But  these  achievements  are  accompanied  by 
genuine  risks  to  the  long-term  financial  health  of  the 
state.  Looked  at  closely,  Mrs.  Whitman's  fiscal 
practices  reflect  less  of  a  Republican  revolution  in 
downsized  government  than  the  same  old  game  of 
spending  now  and  paying  the  price  later. 

The  Governor's  first  year  in  office  was  marked 
by  a  reduction  in  annual  payments  to  the  state 
employee  pension  fund,  which  allowed  her  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  first  phase  of  her  promised  30  percent  cut 
in  the  income  tax  rate.  This  page  was  critical  of  that 
move  as  certain  to  raise  the  state  budget  liability 
for  pensions  drastically  in  future  years.  But  Mrs. 
Whitman  persuaded  the  legislators,  if  not  the  bond¬ 
rating  agencies,  that  the  pension  system  was  “over- 
funded”  and  that  it  was  a  matter  of  equity  that 
current  taxpayers  not  have  to  foot  the  bill  for  future 
retirement  costs.  She  was  unfortunately  employing 
a  dubious  practice  to  which  desperate  governors 
and  mayors  across  the  country  have  been  turning  in 
these  years  of  fiscal  stringency. 

This  year,  however,  Mrs.  Whitman  has  expand¬ 
ed  the  practice  of  incurring  obligations  without 
providing  the  means  to  pay  for  them.  A  multibillion- 
dollar  transportation  program  is  to  be  funded  by 
new  and  newly  refinanced  bonds  that  are  going  to 
drive  up  the  cost  of  debt  service.  It  would  have  been 
much  more  couraefx-mc  and  fiscally  sound  for  Mrs. 


Whitman  to  level  with  the  voters  and  say  that  this 
expense  should  be  met  by  a  modest  increase  in  the 
state  gasoline  tax. 

The  Governor  also  “paid”  for  the  tax  cut  by 
inflating  tax  revenue  projections  and  by  optimisti¬ 
cally  assuming  that  there  will  be  savings  from  her 
privatization  programs.  In  fact,  efforts  to  reduce 
the  size  of  the  work  force  have  lagged  behind  her 
initial  plans,  and  the  privatizations  have  not 
achieved  any  real  savings  at  all. 

But  budgets  are  more  than  bottom  lines,  and 
Mrs.  Whitman  does  deserve  credit  in  key  areas.  She 
has  responded  to  court  orders  by  increasing  state 
education  aid  to  poor  districts  at  the  expense  of 
wealthier  districts,  although  an  even  greater  effort 
will  be  needed  if  the  demands  of  equity  are  to  be 
met.  Democrats  charge  that  the  small  increases  in 
school  aid  these  last  two  years  will  drive  up  local 
property  taxes,  and  many  independent  analysts 
agree.  But  it  is  too  soon  to  tell  if  that  will  happen, 
and  Mrs.  Whitman  is  right  to  demand  that  local 
school  districts  do  more  to  cut  their  own  exploding 
administrative  costs. 

Even  more  impressive,  Mrs.  Whitman  has  re¬ 
sisted  the  impulse  of  Republicans  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere  to  try  to  cut  welfare  benefits.  Her  elo¬ 
quent  arguments  that  such  cuts  hurt  families  and 
children  should  be  heard  by  fellow  Republicans, 
along  with  her  appeals  for  moderation  on  abortion 
and  other  social  issues.  But  those  looking  for  Mrs. 
whitman  to  have  a  national  impact  should  be  watch¬ 
ing  the  economic  indicators  carefully  to  see  whether 
the  gambles  she  is  taking  on  taxes  and  budgeting 
end  up  costing  taxpayers  more  money  and  hurting 
the  state’s  future  financial  health. 


You  Can’t  Cure  Addiction  by  Willpower  Alone 


To  the  Editor: 

“A  Change  in  Governors  Stalls 
Model  Drug  Program  in  Texas” 
(front  page,  July  4)  quotes  Emmitx 
W.  Hayes  of  the  Texas  Commission 
on  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  describ¬ 
ing  a  "changing  of  attitudes”  that  is 
stalling  the  rehabilitation  of  crimi-’ 
nals  and  potentially  reinstituting 
“tougher  punishment”  to  treat  drug 
abuse  in  Texas  prisons. 

It  is  appalling  that  when  there  are 
so  many  studies  and  books  about 
childhood  development,  trauma  and 
behavior,  an  educated  member  of 
society  believes  addiction  can  be 
cured  by  “willpower”  or  “tougher 
punishment.”  At  no  time  has  punish¬ 
ment  of  itself  cured  a  criminal. 

An  adult  beaten  as  a  child  will 
often  beat  his  or  her  own  child. 
Adults  whose  childhood  was  rife  with 
alcoholism,  brutality,  drugs,  moles¬ 
tation,  incest,  physical  cruelty  or 
emotional  abuse  will  inflict  abuse  on 
their  children  because  they  have  not 
been  shown  any  ocher  way  —  and 


they  themselves  have  denied  the 
pain  the  abuse  caused  them. 

Abuse  results  in  anguish,  which  is 
repressed  if  there  are  no  supportive 
adults  for  the  child  to'  turn  to.  The 
addiction  evolves  as  a  means  of  cop¬ 
ing.  Addiction  of  all  kinds — overeat¬ 
ing,  use  of  drugs,  abuse  of  sex.  abuse 
of  alcohol  r—  is  a  means  for  the  child, 
and  later  the  adult,  to  cope  with 
denied  angnfoh-  .■ 

Gov.  George  W.  Bush's  claim  that 
he  overcame  “heavy  drinking"  by 
“sheer  willpower"  indicates  that 
while  he  may  have  drunk  heavily,  he 
was  not  employing  alcohol  the  way 
alcoholics  do.  The  .very  statement 
that  Mr.  Bush  woke  up  with  a  hang¬ 
over  on  his  40th  birthday  and  quit  as 
a  result  seems  to  indicate  that  he  had 
not  (in  that  case)  reached  for  alcohol 
oat  of  a  desire  to  cope_with  anguish 
from  childhood  trauma. 

To  combat  drug  addictions,  we 
must  get  to  the  root  of  what  is  caus¬ 
ing  the  addiction.  The  therapist  helps 
the  individual  acknowledge  that  his 


or  her  experience  was  sad  and  that 
he  or  she  did  not  deserve  the  abuse, 
and  will  thereby  allow  the  imfividua] 
to  set  it  aside.  Now  the  person  'will 
usually  find  that  the  addiction^  and 
the  results  of  the  addiction  are  more 
painful  than  the  original  trauma. 

Negative  reinforcement  .  never 
works  as  well  as  positive  reinforce¬ 
ment.  Punishment  and  incarcera¬ 
tion.  while  they  may  keep  criminals 
off  the  street,  cannot,  by  their  fealty 
premise,  cure  the  dreg  problem  in 
prisons  or  society.  Karen  Oddek 
New  York,  July  4, 1995 


Many  Kinds  of  Help 


For  Macaronis,  a  Big  Wig  Was  Just  Dandy 


To  the  Editor: 

In  '“...  And  Called  Him  Maca¬ 
roni’  ”  (editorial,  July  4),  on  the 
roots  of  “Yankee  Doodle,”  you  ask 
whether  a  macaroni  is  in  fact  an  “it” 
or  a  “him.” 

While  it  is  true,  as  Lewis  Maverick 
mentioned,  that  a  "macaroni”  in 
18th-century  parlance  was  a  "dude 
or  a  dandy,”  it  was  the  powdered 
wigs  of  these  gentlemen  that  were 
their  distinguishing  .feature.  David 
Piper,  in  his  book  “The  English 
Face.”  states  that  it  is  impossible  to 
know  to  just  what  heights  the  wigs  of 
the  macaroni  soared,  but  that  we  do 
know  that  “powder,  pomade  and 
even  plaster  of  Paris  were  the  ingre¬ 
dients”  of  these  spectacular  ar¬ 
rangements.  He  goes  on  to  mention 
that  English  cartoonists  of  the  day 
had  great  fun  with  these  hairstyles. 

Thus  it  seems  plausible  that  the 
term  “macaroni"  became  linked  to 
the  hairstyle  itself.  If  this  is  tree, 
the  line  “and  called  it  macaroni” 
makes  perfect  sense,  as  the  feather 


- 


is  meant  to  represent  a  style  of 
hair  associated  with  a  style  of  life 
that  had  become  an  Object  of  deri¬ 
sion  among  late  18th-century  British 
troops.  Margaret  Earl  Cooper 
New  Canaan,  Conn.,  July  6, 1995 


To  the  Editor: 

You  have  done  a  great  service  by 
your  attention  to  drug  abuse  jb  pris¬ 
ons  (series,  front  page,  July  2  to  4>. 

As  the  head  of  a  substance  abuse 
treatment  program  in  the  ’  Sooth 
Bronx,  I  see  those  who  leave  prisons:: 
or,  if  they  are  lucky,  are  remanded  to 
treatment  in  lieu  of  incarceration. 
Therapeutic  communities  are  one  of 
our  treatment  programs. 

Day  treatment,  methadone  and  out¬ 
patient  services  are  available-.  How¬ 
ever.  the  common  thread  with  the 
population  we  serve,  adult  men  and 
women,  is  the  enormous  need  for  con¬ 
current  assistance  with  other  aspects 
of  their  lives  —  educational ' deficien¬ 
cies,  vocational  guidance,  family  re¬ 
unification. 

Our  most  expensive  treatment 
program,  and  these  of  other  residen¬ 
tial  communities,  costs  about  $15,000 
a  year.  The  same  period  in  a  state 
prison  costs  $40,000  —  much  more  in 
New  York  City.  Nonetheless,  the 
Governor  and  Legislature  have  not 
recognized  the  importance  of  main¬ 
taining  and  enhancing  the  treatment 
system  in  New  York,  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try's  largest  and  most  diverse.. 

it  seems  that  as  a  society  we 
prefer  the  more  costly  prison,  the 
loss  of  properly  directed  talent  and 
productivity,  the  higher  cost  Of  fam¬ 
ily  breakup  and  foster  care  to  the 
possibility  of  success  through  treat¬ 
ment.  Sandra  Ruiz  Butter 

Exec.  Director,  Vocational-  Instruction 
Project  Community  Services 
Bronx,  July' 5, 1995 


Why  Couples  Choose 
To  Live  Together 


Wildlife  Volunteers  Save  the  U.S.  Millions 


To  the  Editor: 

Your  article  on  the  trend  to¬ 
ward  increases  in  living-together 
sexual  relationships  (July  6)  omits 
some  important  research  informa¬ 
tion  that  sociologists  have  been  gath¬ 
ering  on.  this  topic  for  more  than 
20  years.'.  ^  ft 

The  large  increase  among  younger 
people,  in'  many  cases,  represents 
couples  who  have  set  a  date  to  be 
married  and  have  moved  in  together 
to  save  money  until  they  do  get  mar¬ 
ried.  The  largest  percentage  in¬ 
crease,  among  older,  divorced  or 
widowed  couples,  represents  not  only 
a  desire  to  save  taxes  but  also  re¬ 
flects  opposition,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  from  adult  children  of  pre¬ 
vious  marriages. 

In  terms  of  actual  numbers,  these 
relationships  are  most  frequent 
among  low-income  couples,  with  or 
without  children.  In  these  situations, 
the  male  is  often  unemployed  or  un¬ 
deremployed  —  working  part  time 
because  he  cannot  get  full-time  em¬ 
ployment  The  female  is  also  work¬ 
ing  part  time,  usually  as  a  waitress, 
cashier  or  salesperson. 

In  these  situations,  and  even 
among  some  more  highly  educated, 
economically  independent  women 
who  were  not  described  in  the 
article,  women  tend  to  be  more 
committed  to  the  relationship  than 
their  partners.  They  are  settling 
for  less  because  they  have  no 
Choice.  BETTI’  YORBURG 

Professor  of  Sociology 
The  City  College  of  New  York 
New  York.  July  6, 1995 


To  the  Editor: 

“Of  Cabbage  Whites  and  Mon- 
archs”  (editorial  July  2)  describes 
how  thousands  of  volunteers  are  fan¬ 
ning  out  across  the  United  States  this 
month  to  survey  migrating  butter¬ 
flies.  The  volunteers  who  perform 
this  service  provide  the  data  to  the 
scientists  at  the  Interior  Depart¬ 
ment's  National  Biological  Service, 
whose  analyses  provide  scientific 
bases  for  natural  resource  manage¬ 
ment  and  protection. 

Alas,  the  services  and  data  donat¬ 
ed  by  wildlife  volunteers  will  soon  be 
prohibited  if  a  few.  Western  Republi¬ 
cans  have  their  way.  Led  by  Repre¬ 
sentative  Wayne  Allard  of  Colorado, 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  voted  last  week  to  prohibit  the 
biological  service  from  administer¬ 
ing  volunteer  programs.  The  vote 
was  the  result  of  a  deal  involving 
Speaker  Newt  Gingrich,  Ralph  Regu- 
la  of  Ohio  and  Mr.  Allard. 


The  volunteers  help  seriously 
handicapped  children  to  fish;  do  .re¬ 
search  in  wildlife  disease  control; 
monitor  water  quality;  guide  visitors 
at  science  centers,  and  make  the 
breeding  bird  survey.  They  contribute 
more  than  500,000  hours,  saving  tax¬ 
payers  min  inns  of  dollars  each  year. 
To  Mr:-  rthese?  birdwatchers 

and  butterfly  counters  form The  front 
din^for^n  army^of  -Federal  [ 
fo&afo'agttties‘6f  privateer 
Do  Americans,  regardless  of  politi¬ 
cal  affiliation,  really  support  this 
attack  (xi  volunteerism  and  our 
knowledge  of  the  status  of  our  wild¬ 
life?  Kathleen  Rogers 

Wildlifh  Counsel 
National  Audubon  Society 
Washington,  July  5, 1995 


AIDS  and  Ryan  White 


To  the  Editor: 

I  was  saddened  to  read  that  Sena¬ 
tor  Jesse  Helms  is  against  the  full 
funding  of  the  Ryan  White  Care  Act 
(“Helms  Puts  the  Brakes  to  a  Bill 
Financing  AIDS  Treatment,”  news 
article,  July  5)  because,  he  said,  “de¬ 
liberate,  disgusting,  revolting  con¬ 
duct”  is  responsible  for  those  with 
AIDS.  Does  the  Senator  not  know 
that  Ryan  White  contracted  AIDS 
through  a  blood  transfusion,  as  did 
Arthur  Ashe?  Jim  Smith 

Staten  Island,  July  5. 1995 


The.  Twinkling  TV’s 

To  the  Editor: 

“National  Parks  Become  a  Place 
to  Park  R.V.’s”  (July  2)  hardly 
strikes  me  as  front-page  news. 

In.  the  summer  of  1974  my  girl-' 
friend  and  2  hitchhiked  cross-coun¬ 
try,  each  night  sleeping  in  a  different 
campground,  usually  for  about' $3. 
My  most  vivid  memory  of  the  trip  is 
not  the  Grand  Canyon  or  Mojave 
Desert,  but  rather  our  tiny  orange 
pup  tent  pitched  in  an  ocean  of  recre¬ 
ational  vehicles  in  Rocky  Mountain 
National  Park,  Colorado. 

Color  televisions  illuminated 
the  night  as  John  Denver's  song 
"Rocky  Mountain  High"  blared  re¬ 
peatedly  from  hundreds  of  stereo 
speakers.  Robert  Rosen 

New  York,  July  2, 1995 


Rifle  Association  Can’t  Deliver  on  Promises  to  Life  Members 


To  the  Editor: 

Re  the  June  26  front-page  article 
on  the  financial  situation  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Rifle  Association  ("Aggres¬ 
sive  Strategy  by  N.RA.  Has  Left  Its 
Finances  Reeling") : 

The  large  $92  million  “nest  egg” 
referred  to  is  not  a  surplus  in  any 
case.  This  "nest  egg"  did  not  arise 
from  the  accumulation  of  profits  but 
largely  from  selling  life  member¬ 
ships,  which  require  an  up-front  cash 
payment.  In  return  lifetime  benefits 
in  the  N.RA.  (including  a  magazine 
subscription)  are  provided  to  this 
class  of  membership. 

The  N.RA  has  sold- many  such  life 
memberships  and,  since  it  collects 
far  more  than  it  costs  to  provide 
services  to  life  members,  the  excess 
appears  among  the  association's  as¬ 
sets  as  "investments"  (marketable 
securities).  This  “nest  egg”  is  being 
held  to  provide  funds  for  future  serv¬ 
ices  due  these  life  members. 

The  N.RA  has  spent  or  borrowed 
against  this  fund  and  therefore  has 
little  or  no  reserve  left  to  provide 
the  promised  future  services.  This 
shortfall  could  be  bridged  by  reduc¬ 


ing  future  services  to  members, 
which  the  N.RA  has  been  doing 
for  some  time. 

Among  the  most  obvious  efforts  to 
cut  costs  has  been  withdrawal  as  the 
national  governing  body  for  shooting, 
in  connection  with  a  controversy 
with  the  United  States  Olympic  Com¬ 
mittee  over  staffing  and  funding,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  publication  of  the 
N.RA  magazine(s)  from  monthly  to 
bimonthly. 

One  might  criticize  the  N.RA.'s 
action  on  ethical  grounds  —  spending 
funds  on  current  activities  that  were 
accepted  with  the  understanding  that 
they  would  provide  services  over  an 
extended  period.  This  strategy  can 
be  seen  as  borrowing  from  the  future 
to  benefit  the  present. 

The  management  of  the  N.R  a,  to 
sustain  the  level  of  legislative  activi¬ 


ty,  has  adopted  a  strategy  of  spend¬ 
ing  itself  nearly  into  bankruptcy. 
At  some  point  soon  funds  will  not 
be  available  to  continue  to  pro¬ 
vide  services  promised  to  life  mem¬ 
bers.  David  Ross 

Houston,  July  5, 1995 
The  writer,  a  life  member  of  the 
N.RA,  is  a  former  United  States 
Olympic  shooting  team  member. 


Drape  Central  Park? 


The  Times  welcomes  letters  from 
readers.  Letters  must  include  writer’s 
name,  address  and  telephone  number. 
We  regret  that  we  cannot  acknowl¬ 
edge  unpublished  letters.  Those 
selected  may  be  shortened  for  space 
reasons.  Fax  letters  to  (212)  '556-3622 
or  send  to  Letters  to  the  Editor. 
The  New  York  Times,  229  West 
43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 
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To  the  Editor: 

Steven  R.  weisman  (Editorial 
Notebook,  July  3)  would  like  to  see 
Central  Park  decorated  with  11,000 
gates  and  apricot-colored  ■_  fabric 
along  25  miles  of  walkways^  but  I 
doubt  he  has  thought  through  what 
this  would  entail 

Anchoring  the  gates  would  require 
digging  foundations,  perhaps  in 
pairs,  demanding  22,000  boles  to  be 
filled  with  concrete. 

As  the  work  progressed,  people 
would  compete  for  space  with  back- 
hoes  and  trucks  for  two  weeks  or 
more.  The  noise  would  be  unbear¬ 
able. 

When  all  the  walks  were,  draped, 
the  park  would  be  useless  except, for 
short  walks  between  the  curtains. 

Has  anyone  estimated. the  time 
required  for  construction^  display 
and  removal?  At  removal  there 
would  again  be  an  invasion  of  equip- 
menL  Richard  b.  Sichel 

Sunnyside,  Queens,  July  3, 1995 
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Foreign  Affairs 

THOMAS  L.  FRIEDMAN 

Partition 

Of 

Palestine 


Washington 

With  the  world’s  attention  turned 
elsewhere,  it  has  heen  easy  to  lose 
track  of  .what  the  Israelis  and  Pales¬ 
tinians  have  been  up  to  lately.  That  is 
a  mistake.  Because  what  they  have 
been  up  to  is  weaving  an  agreement  of 
immense  Importance.  It  is  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  begin  the  partition  of  historic 
Palestine  —  a  division  of  the  territory 
between  the  Jordan  River  and  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  into  two  states, 
one  Jewish  and  the  other  Arab. 

When  Israel  agreed  to  turn  over 
control  of  the  Gaza  Strip  to  Yasir 
Arafat  nearly  two  years  ago,  ic  was 
getting  rid  of  a  problem,  cutting  off 
what  Israelis  thought  of  as  a  cancer¬ 
ous  limb.  But  the  draft  understanding 
announced  last  week  between  Israel 
and  Mr.  Arafat  is  something  different. 
It  involves  Israel’s  ceding  of  control  to 
Mr.  Arafat  in  four  major  West  Bank 
Arab  towns  —  Jenin,  Nablus,  Tulkarm 
and  Qalqilya  —  as  well  as  pbased-in 
Palestinian  control  in  three  others  — 
Ram  all  ah,  Bethlehem  and  Hebron. 

If  that  understanding  is  implement¬ 
ed  —  still  a  big  if  —  you  are  no  longer 
talking  about  Israel  just  getting  rid  of 
a  problem.  You  are  calking  about  Is¬ 
rael  giving  up  some  of  the  strategic 
assets,  the  very  space,  that  allowed 
Israelis  to  breathe  more  easily  after 
the  Six-Day  War.  You  are  talking 
about  Israel  giving  up  territory  at  the 
heart  of  the  biblical  Land  of  Israel, 
which  is  the  West  Bank.  You  are 
talking  about  Israel  giving  Yasir  Ara¬ 
fat  control  of  Arab  towns,  not  over  the 
horizon  in  Gaza,  but  over  the  hill  from 
Tel  Aviv.  You  are  talking  about  the 
most  fateful  decision  any  Israeli  Gov¬ 
ernment  could  make. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  1940’s 
when  the  Jews  begged  for  such  a 
partition  .  of  historic  Palestine, 
but  the  Arabs  refused.  There'  was  a 
time  in  the  1970’s  when  the  Palestin¬ 
ians  agreed  to  such  partition,  but  the 
Israelis  refused.  What  is  fascinating 
about  this  moment,  says  Tel  Aviv 
University  political  scientist  Mark 
Heller,  is  that  “for  the  first  time  in 
100  years  both  sides  have  accepted 


'Israelis  and 
Palestinians  make 
dibre  history. 


partition  at  the  same  time." 

Why?  Because  28  years  of  Israelis 
occupying  Palestinians  in  the  West 
Bank  and  seven  years  of  Palestinians 
rising  up  against  that  have  left  both 
communities  exhausted  from  grind¬ 
ing  against  each  other  and  desperate 
to  live  apart  Indeed,  the  reason  the 
Israeli- Palestinian  negotiations  have 
made  the  most  progress  with  the 
least  amount  of  U.S.  help  is  that  they 
are  running' on  their  own  internal 
energy  —  the. energy  of  two  commu¬ 
nities  who  want  to  separate. 

-  But  while  that  impulse  was  a  nec¬ 
essary  condition  for  beginning  this 
partition  process,  it  was  not  suffl- 
cienL.Mr.  Arafat  also  needed  to.dem- 
onstrate  a  willingness  and  an  ability 
to  control  the  land  Israel  was  ceding 
to  him  through  separation.  The  big¬ 
gest  development  in  Israeli-Palestin- 
ian  relations  in  the  last  six  months 
has  been  Mr.  Arafat’s  ability  to  cQrb 
terrorism  from  Gaza,  as  well  as  his 
ability  to  generate  enough  foreign 
investment  and-  trickle-down  corrup¬ 
tion  to  really  . boost  the  Gaza  econ¬ 
omy.  No  doubt,  there  will  be  more 
violence.  But  without  the  daily  terror¬ 
ism  against-  Israelis.  Israel’s  right- 
wing  Likud  Party  has  found  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  whip  up  opposition  in’  the  Is¬ 
raeli  public  to' these  latest  moves. 

What  we  are  witnessing  now.  are 
the  first  baby  steps  toward  partition. 
How  far  the  two  sides  will  get  down 
that  road  and  how  fast  will  depend  on. 
their  ability  to  find  imaginative  ways 
to  separate  their  two  intertwined  pop¬ 
ulations,  without  uprooting  many  Ar¬ 
abs  or  Jews.  And  it  will  depend  on  Mr. 
Arafat’s  continued  ability  to  quash 
terrorism.  -This  is  a  performance^ 
based  partition. 

Which  is  what  makes  it  so  messy. 
The  two  communities  cannot  peace¬ 
fully  livp  .  apart  unless  their  leaders 
work  .together  to  create  a  political, 
economic  and,  security  environment 
in  which' each  community  can  thrive 
In  other  words,  there  can  be  no  Israe- 
ll-Palestinian  separation  without  co¬ 
operation.  And  there  can  be  no;  co¬ 
operation  without  separation.  They 
are  writing  a.  marriage  contract  and 
a  divorce  agreement  at  the  same 
time  —  and  that’s  messy. 

Of  course,  there  will  never,  be  total: 
separation  between  these  two;  They 
are  too'  intertwined  m  too  small  a 
space  for  that.  But  they  can  be  sepa¬ 
rated  enough  for.  the  majority  of 
each  community  to  live  its  daily  life 
without  interference  from  the  other. 
If  Messrs.- Arafat,  Peres  and  Rabin 
can  pull  off  even  the  first  steps  to¬ 
ward  mat  end,  they  will  have  jus?£ 
tied  their  Nobel  Peace  Prizes.  They 
will  have  accepted  what  none  of  their 
predecessors  have,  which  is  that 
theirs  is  a  land  with  two  peoples  and 
neither  will  be  at  home  unless  the 
other  is  as  weiL  E 
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Get  Rid  of  Corporate  Welfare 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


By  John  R.  Kasich 


Washington 

Not  since  Neil  Arm¬ 
strong  walked  on  the 
moon  in  1969  has  the 
Federal  budget  been 
in  balance.  Inertia 
propelled  Apollo  II 
through  space  to  the  moon.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  budget  is  similarly  subject  to 
the  forces  of  nature. 

Once  set  In  motion.  Government 
programs  tend  to  keep  on  going,  re¬ 
gardless  of  their  utility,  fairness  or 
importance.  Achieving  a  balanced 
budget  by  the  year  2002  depends  on 
an  unyielding  commitment  to  scruti¬ 
nize  each  program  every  year. 

Once  Washington  creates  a  pro¬ 
gram,  debate  focuses  on  how  much 
more  money  it  should  get,  not  wheth¬ 
er  it  should  exist  The  challenge 

John  R.  Kasich,  Republican  of  Ohio, 
is  chairman  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee. 


posed  in  the  balanced-budget  plan 
Congress  passed  on  June  29  is  to  root 
out  the  indefensible,  the  questionable 
and  the  nice-to-have-but-unafford- 
able  programs  that  abound. 

One  such  program  is  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation, 
which  provides  a  form  of  welfare  to 
United  States  corporations,  including 
some  of  our  largest,  that  want  to 
invest  in  developing  countries. 

Compared  with  the  big-ticket  Fed¬ 
eral  outlays  —  Medicare,  Medicaid, 
tiie  Defense  Department  —  the  cor¬ 
poration’s  $58.2  million  budget  in  the 
1995  fiscal  year  is  a  pittance  by 
Washington  standards.  But  the  cor¬ 
poration  is  a  potent  symbol  of  Big 
Government. 

Established  in  1961,  the  corpora¬ 
tion  began  operating  a  decade  later 
and  is  now  active  in  144  countries.  It 
finances  investment  through  loans 
and  loan  guarantees.  It  insures  in¬ 
vestment  against  political  risk,  ex¬ 
propriation  and  political  violence. 
And  it  finances  trips  abroad  by  po¬ 
tential  investors. 

By  many  accounts,  the  corporation 


Why  subsidize 
investment 
overseas? 


is  doing  a  fine  job.  Not  surprisingly, 
its  clients  give  it  high  marks.  The 
nations  that  attract  investments  gain 
technologically  and  economically. 
American  foreign  policy  objectives 
are  served.  The  conventional  wisdom 
is  that  it  turns  a  profit.  So  what's  the 
problem? 


For  one  thing,  the  corpo¬ 
ration  (like  Amtrak) 
offers  a  service  that 
the  private  sector 
should  provide. 
Second,  many  cor¬ 
poration  functions  are  provided  at 
below-market  cost,  the  Congression¬ 
al  Research  Service  reports,  and 
thus  constitute  a  subsidy.  Companies 
are  more  likely  to  use  the  corpora¬ 
tion  than  private  banks  and  insurers 
because  the  Government’s  services 
cost  less  and  involve  lower  risks. 
Third,  the  corporation  skews  in¬ 


vestment  decisions  that  should  be 
based  on  free-market  principles. 

If  the  corporation  works  as  well  as 
its  business  beneficiaries  and  other 
proponents  proclaim,  it  should  be 
privatized.  But  that  is  not  easy  to  do 
—  even  in  a  Republican  Congress. 
The  House  Budget  Committee  has 
urged  that  the  corporation  be 
weaned  from  taxpayers’  dollars. 

But  the  Appropriations  Committee 
actually  increased  the  subsidy  for 
certain  loans  in  a  way  that  would  foil 
privatization.  An  amendment  on  the 
House  floor  reversed  that  action. 

The  battle  over  the  corporation’s 
future  is  just  one  of  many  battles 
ahead  to  reduce  the  Federal  budget. 

During  the  supposedly  lean  Rea¬ 
gan  years,  overall  spending  jumped 
from  $746  billion  in  the  1982  fiscal 
year  to  $1.1  trillion  in  the  1989  fiscal 
year  —  a  65  percent  increase. 

The  balanced  budget  plan  Con¬ 
gress  just  passed  calls  for  S1.6  tril¬ 
lion  in  spending  in  the  1996  fiscal 
year,  growing  to  S1.9  trillion  in  fiscal 
2002  —  a  19  percent  increase. 

Balancing  the  budget  by  2002  will 
require  an  unparalleled  taming  of 
spending.  In  pan,  that  means  priva¬ 
tizing  the  Overseas  Private  Invest¬ 
ment  Corporation  —  and  eliminating 
its  corporate  welfare.  □ 
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The  Danger  of  Voodoo  Science 


By  Robert  L.  Park 

The  self-styled  anar- 
‘chist  known  as  the  Un- 
abomber,  who  has 
been  killing  mid 
maiming  people  with 
package  bombs  for 
two  decades,  explained  in  a  letter  to 
The  New  York  Times  in  April  that: 
“We- would  not  want  anyone  to  think 
that  we  have  aiiy  desire  to  hurt  pro¬ 
fessors  who  study  archaeology,  his- 
tory,  literature,  or  harmless  stuff 
like  that  The  people  we  are  out  to  get 
are  the  scientists  and  engineers — ” 
“We  advocate  eliminating  industrial 
society,”  be  wrote.  - 
.  For  all  the  suffering  and  fear  he 
has  spread,  the  Unabomber  poses  no 
more  threat  to  “industrial  society" 
than  random  bolts  of  lightning.  There 
is  simply  no  way -back. 

Yet,  growing  numbers  of  people 
distrust  the  technology  oh  which  they 
depend,  and  reject  the'  Western  sci¬ 
entific  tradition  that  created  it.  It  is  a 
romantic  rebellion.  Zed  not  by  the 
religious  fundamentalists  who  are 
the  traditional  foes  of  science,  but  by 
serious  academics  and  writers  who 
regard  themselves  as  intellectuals. 

They  range  from  the  environmen¬ 
tal  extremist  Jeremy  Rifkin,  who 
sees  disaster  in  every  new  technol¬ 
ogy,  to  a  University  of  Delaware 
philosophy  professor,  Sandra  Har¬ 
ding,  who  argues  that  the  laws  of 
physics  were  constructed  to  main¬ 
tain  white  male  dominance  - 
"An  Afrocentric  writer.  Hunter  Ad¬ 
ams,  contends  that  the  African  peo¬ 
ple  were  “the  wellspring  of  creativ¬ 
ity  and  knowledge  on  which  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  all  science,  technology  and 
engineering  rest.” 

Researchers  in  the  Office 
|  of  Alternative  Medi¬ 
cine  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health 
espouse  psychic 
^  healing  and  homeo¬ 
pathic  medicine. 

What  they  all  share  is  a  profound 
hostility  to  modern  science-  Evi¬ 
dence  of  it  can  even  be  found  at  the  ■ 
Smithsonian  Institution’s  Museum  of 

Robert  L.  Park  is  professor  of  phys- 
id$  at  Che  University  of  Maryland. 


American  History,  where  a  perma¬ 
nent  exhibit,  "Science  in  American 
Life,”  turned  out  to  be  a  catalogue  of 
environmental  horrors,  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  and  social  injus¬ 
tice.  Among  all  the  displays  of  pesti¬ 
cide  residue,  air  pollution,  acid  rain, 
ozone  holes,  radioactive  waste,  food 
additives  and  nuclear  bombs,  there 
was  no  mention  that  life  expectancy 
in  the  United  States  has  more  than 
doubled  in  the  last  century,  the  peri¬ 
od  covered  by  the  exhibit. 

It  is  science  that  made  that  possi¬ 
ble.  Because  of  criticism,  tbe  Smith¬ 
sonian  has  agreed  to  review  the  ex¬ 
hibit.  What  century,  you  are  left  to 
wonder,  would  the  Smithsonian  histo¬ 
rians  prefer  to  have  lived  in? 

Or  consider  the  proposed  new  na- 


Postmodernists, 
magic  healers 
and  other  threats. 


tional  standards  for  teaching  Ameri¬ 
can  history.  Dozens  of  historians  la¬ 
bored  for  three  years  to  produce  this 
new  curriculum  for  grades  5-12,  but 
the  250-page  document,  released  last 
fall,  made  no  mention  of  science. 

•  Electricity,  radio,  jet  travel, 
weather  satellites,  nuclear  weapons, 
:  antibiotics,  the- Apollo  moon  landing, 
the  eradication  of  smallpox,  genetic 
engineering  and  computers  might  as 
well  have  dropped  from  the  sky. 

Well,  to  be  fair,  a  search  of  the 
document  did  turn  up  “science”  one 
time  —  in  a  list  of  professions  from 
which  women  have  been  systemati¬ 
cally  excluded. 

A  search  for  “scientific"  turns  up 
this  gem  in  the  section  on  postwar 
history:  “The  swordplay  of  the  Sovi¬ 
et  Union  and  the  United  States  right¬ 
fully  claims  attention  because  it  led 
to  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  wars,  as 
well  as  the  Berlin  airlift,  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis,  American  interven¬ 
tions  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  a 
huge  investment  in  scientific  re¬ 
search,  and  environmental  damage 
that  will  take  generations  to  rectify.” 

So  there  you  have  it.  Scientific  re¬ 


search,  along  with  rwo  wars  and  de¬ 
struction  of  the  environment,  is  just 
another  expensive  consequence  of 
swordplay.  But  the  neglect  of  science 
in  the  the  history  standards  seems 
benign  compared  with  the  Afrocen¬ 
tric  curriculum  finding  its  way  into 
urban  schools  across  the  nation. 

Based  on  an  essay  by  Mr.  Adams, 
commissioned  by  the  Portland,  Ore., 
public  schools,  ihis  curriculum  at¬ 
tributes  everything  from  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  electricity  to  the  theory  of 
evolution  to  the  ancient  Africans. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  were  “mas¬ 
ters  of  magic,  psychokinesis,  remote 
viewing  and  other  underdeveloped 
human  capabilities,"  writes  Mr.  Ad¬ 
ams,  who  has  worked  as  an  industri¬ 
al  hygiene  technician  and  who  has  no 
record  of  scientific  publication. 

In  an  attempt  to  accommodate  di¬ 
versity,  many  educators  and  social 
critics  now  treat  all  ideas  as  equally 
deserving  of  respect,  except  those 
that  sprang  from  Western  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Witii  no  understanding  at  all  of 
science  or  its  methods,  they  have 
persuaded  themselves  that  modern 
science  is  a  product  of  the  power 
structure  it  serves. 

In  some  other  culture,  these  “post¬ 
modernists”  argue,  the  laws  of  Na¬ 
ture  would  come  out  differently.  Dr. 
Harding  of  the  University  of  Dela¬ 
ware  has  written  that  “value-free  re¬ 
search  is  a  delusion”  and  compared 
traditional  methods  of  science  to 
“marital  rape,  the  husband  as  scien¬ 
tist  forcing  nature  to  his  wishes.”  - 

One  narrative  account  of  the  world 
■  is  as  good  as  another.  “The  task  of 
the  historian  is  not  to  discover  ulti¬ 
mate  truth,  but  rather  to  construct  a 
convincing  explanation  of  selected 
aspects  of  human  behavior,”  writes 
John  Lankford,  a  historian  at  Kansas 
State  University. 

There  is  also  a  resurgence  of  belief 
in  magic  and  psychic  phenomena, 
which  has  spread  to  all  levels  of 
society,  even  to  the  National  Insti¬ 
tutes  of  Health.  The  recast  N.I.H. 
report  on  alternative  medicine  dis¬ 
cusses  various  magical  cures,  from 
“Lakota  medicine  wheels”  to  “men¬ 
tal  healing  at  a  distance,”  as  though 
they  deserve  serious  attention. 

The  report  includes  a  totally  uncriti¬ 
cal  discussion  of  something  called 
“biofield  therapeutics.”  Biofteld  ther¬ 
apists,  it  reetns.  manipulate  the  pa¬ 
tients  “aura.”  scooping  off  any  nega¬ 


tive  energy.  A  patient  in  a  Midwestern 
hospital  reportedly  complained  after 
a  careless  biofield  practitioner,  work¬ 
ing  on  someone  in  the  next  bed, 
scooped  some  negative  energy  onto 
him. 

The  N.I.H.  report  is  surely  the 
most  credulous  document  ever  of¬ 
fered  in  the  name  of  medical  science. 
Senator  Tom  Harkin  of  Iowa,  who 
three  years  ago  sponsored  legisla¬ 
tion  creating  an  Office  of  Alternative 
Medicine  at  N.I.H.,  was  the  host  at  a 
news  conference  where  the  report 
was  released  last  spring. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  Con¬ 
gress  had  inserted  itself  into  medical 
controversy.  Remember  laetrile,  the 
toxic  concoction  of  apricot  pits  that 
promised  to  cure  cancer?  The  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  banned 
laetrile,  but  in  1980  desperate  cancer 
patients  appealed  to  Congress,  which 
directed  the  agency  to  conduct  clini¬ 
cal  trials.  When  the  trials  showed 
laetrile  to  be  worthless,  there  was  an 
effort  in  Congress  to  force  the  F.D.A. 
to  release  the  drug  anyway. 

But  the  agency  stood  its  ground, 
seeing  its  responsibility  as  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  an  unsophisticated  public 
from  medical  quackery.  Now,  even 
more  outlandish  ideas  are  financed 
by  a  branch  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  It  is  not  the  financing  that 
is  so  objectionable  as  the  credibility 
that  comes  with  it. 


Tbe  response  of  scien¬ 
tists.  has  beat  muted. 
Why  have  the  scien¬ 
tists  themselves,  who 
are  lorever  bemoan¬ 
ing  tbe  general  scien¬ 
tific  illiteracy,  been  so  timid  about 
publicly  condemning  this  nincom- 
poopery?  Perhaps  they  fear  being 
cast  as  intolerant,  even  of  foolishness. 

The  public  needs  to  hear  that  we 
live  in  a  universe  governed  by  natu¬ 
ral  laws  that  cannot  be  circumvent¬ 
ed  but  can  be  understood  and  used  to 
benefit  humanity.  Progress  is  never 
smooth.  Each  new  application  begets 
new  problems. 

But  it  is  science  that  uncovers  the 
problems  and  it  is  to  science  that  we 
turn  to  solve  them.  This  is  not  be¬ 
cause  scientists  have  any  claim  to 
greater  intellect  or  virtue,  bur  be¬ 
cause  science  is  the  only  means  we 
have  to  sort  out  the  truth  from  ideol¬ 
ogy  or  fraud  or  mere  foolishness.  □ 


Liberties 

MAUREEN  DOWD 

Clinton 

Shopping 

Network 


Washington 

Attention,  D-Mart  shoppers! 

The  Democratic  National  Commit¬ 
tee  has  put  out  a  catalogue  with  its 
exciting  new  fall  collection  from  the 
White  House.  (Political-machine 
washable  and  made  in  the  U.S.A.) 

It’s  a  fresh,  fun  approach  to  a 
classic  product:  access. 

For  5100,000  a  year,  you  can  be¬ 
come  a  “Managing  Trustee”  of  the 
Democratic  Parry,  which  entitles  you 
to  all  kinds  of  goodies,  including  two 
meals  with  the  President  and  two 
with  the  Vice  President,  two  issue 
retreats,  “private,  impromptu  meet¬ 
ings"  with  Administration  officials 
when  they  visit  your  hometown,  an 
upgrade  to  "Honored  Guest  Status” 
at  the  *96  Chicago  convention  and 
your  very  own  D.N.C.  staffer  to  assist 
with  your  “personal  requests." 

You  also  get  to  tag  along  with  party 
leaders  on  a  foreign  trade  mission. 
(For  a  bit  more,  do  you  get  to  talk 
tough  to  the  Japanese?)  The  D.N.C. 
briefing  will  be  faxed  to  you  every 
day,  with  insider  tidbits  like  this  from 
July  6:  "Priorities?  Wilson  skipped 
base  closing  hearing  to  honor  fat  cat 
contributor." 

Bargain  hunters  can  go  to  the  wom¬ 
en's  department,  where,  for  a  SI, 000 
contribution,  you  get  a  reception  with 
the  First  Lady,  Tipper  Gore  or  top 
female  Administration  officials. 

The  catalogue  was  designed  by 
Christopher  Dodd  and  Donald  Fowler, 
the  Democratic  Parry  chairmen,  to 
raise  S66  million  for  the  ‘96  elections. 
Since  this  was  reported  in  The  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  by  Lynn  Sweet,  the 
capital  has  been  awash  in  moralism. 


Let  a  personal 
shopper  from  thi 
D.N.C.  assist  yoi 


Republicans  have  long  believed  in 
pay-per-view.  For  5100,000.  business¬ 
men  in  Team  100  could  go  to  a  black- 
tie  dinner  with  President  Bush  after 
enduring  a  don’t-wprry^be-happy 
economic  policy  briefing  by  Dick 
Da r man  and  Michael  Boskin.  But 
Haley  Barbour,  the  Republican  Par¬ 
ty  chief,  scorned  the  D.N.C.  "price 
list"  as  '‘crass."  “What  would  ir  cost 
to  fly  in  the  cockpit  of  Air  Force 
One?”  he  drawled. 

I  think  I  detected  a  note  of  envy  in 
his  voice.  But  Mr.  Barbour  is  right. 
Crass  it  is.  The  Democrats  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  party  of  average 
working  Americans,  the  party  of 
campaign  finance  reform.  And  Bill 
Clinton  did  run  on  a  promise  —  ech¬ 
oed  during  his  New  Hampshire  meet¬ 
ing  with  Newt  Gingrich  —  to  fight 
"big  money  interests"  and  break  up 
those  "cliques  of  $100,000  donors.” 

White  House  officials  protest  that 
they  cannot  "unilaterally  disarm" 
and  that  they  are  only  “stylizing" 
G.O.P.  fund-raising  techniques.  Actu¬ 
ally,  they  are  unilaterally  perfecting 
the  black  art  they  protest,  bringing  it 
to  new  heights  of  tawdry  sophistica¬ 
tion. 

Senator  Dodd  was  unapologetic 
when  I  called  him.  "We’re  very  hon¬ 
est,"  he  said  drily.  "We  like  to  tax 
’em  and  we  like  to  raise  money  from 
'em  if  we  can.  Anyway,  the  Republi¬ 
cans  charged  $92,000  for  a  picture 
with  George  Bush.  We  give  dinner 
and  a  picture  with  Clinton  for  that." 
Asked  what  sort  of  “personal  re¬ 
quests"  the  D-N.C.  staffers  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  fulfill,  he  laughed  and  said, 
"I  wondered  that  myself.” 

So  what  does  an  ordinary  citizen 
get  in  return  for  a  vote?  "HopefuUy," 
Mr.  Dodd  replied,  "good  govern¬ 
ment,  as  Huey  Long  would  say." 

Right.  Enough  about  ethical  anxi¬ 
ety.  Let’s  shop! 

Perhaps  the  D.N.C.  should  think 
really  big,  as  in  “1996  GOING-OUT 
OF-BUSINESS  SALE  —  EVERY¬ 
THING  MUST  GO!”  ft  is  easy  to 
conjure  up  hot  sellers. 

•  For  $50,000,  A1  Gore  will  come 
over  and  help  you  choose  your  long¬ 
distance  service. 

•  For  $20,000,  the  dapper  Warren 
Christopher  will  instruct  you  in  the 
art  of  accessorizing. 

•  For  $15,000,  a  seminar  on  money 
management  by  Ron  Brown  and 
Pamela  Harriman. 

•  For  $10,000,  Bruce  Lindsey  will 
tell  you  what  he  does  for  a  living. 

•  For  $5,000,  Paul  Begala  will  ex¬ 
plain  how  the  press  is  undermining 
the  Clinton  Presidency. 

•  For  $4,000,  Dick  Morris  will  ex¬ 
plain  how  Paul  Begala  is  undermin¬ 
ing  the  Clinton  Presidency. 

•  For  $3,000,  George  Stephanopou- 
los  will  explain  who  Dick  Morris  is. 

•  For  $1,000.  a  trip  to  the  Super 
Bowl  with  Don  Tyson. 

•  For  $500,  Henry  Cisneros  will 
reflect  cm  "Why  Really  Good-Look¬ 
ing  Men  With  a  Whole  Lot  Going  for 
Them  Make  Really  Dumb  Choices." 

•  For  $100,  a  trip  to  the  Super 
Bowl  with  Mike  Espy- 

•  For  $10,  Ira  Magaziner  will  help 
you  choose  your  H.M.O.  For  $10,000, 
he  won’t 

Act  now.  Supplies  are  limited.  Not 
void  even  where  prohibited.  □ 


V.  .  . 
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On  Shakespeare’s  Odd  Island,  A  Place  for  Puppetry 


By  CHRISTA  WORTHINGTON  USI  fig  puppet$  IS 


MM  ^^H^uppets  are  people,  too!” 

George  C  Wolfe 
shouts  into  his  re¬ 
hearsal  mike  as  be 
scoots  around  a 
raised  circle  of  sand  —  the  island  cxf 
“The  Tempest"  —  at  the  Delacorte 
Theater  in  Central  Park.  The  direc¬ 
tor  could  be  a  boy  in  a  sandbox,  but 
he's  really  more  lie  God.  “You've 
got  to  invest  them  with  personality,” 
be  exhorts  the  puppeteers. 

On  the  stage,  Shakespeare’s 
nymphs  “call’d  naiads”  have  been 
lured  from  hiding  by  goddesses  on 
stilts  who  wear  hoop  skirts  as  long  as 
giraffes.  Slowly,  the  little  people, 
man-child  puppets  the  size  of  5-year- 
olds,  emerge  from  all  directions. 
Hooked  onto  harnesses,  they  bang 
from  dancers’  shoulders  as  if  in  in¬ 
visible  Snugglies;  their  ankles  are 
strapped  to  their  handlers’  knees. 
When  a  human  takes  a  step,  so  does 
a  puppet 

“It’s  very  American,"  Barbara 
PoDitt  the  puppets’  creator,  says, 
referring  to  this  “gotta  dance”  ap¬ 
proach  to  Bunraku,  the  ultracon¬ 
servative  Japanese  doll  theater 
steeped  in  high  tragedy.  She  has 
designed  masks  and  puppets  for  Mr. 
Wolfe  since  1990,  when  she  worked 
on  “Spunk,”  which  was  produced  at 
the  Public  Theater.  The  thrill  is  to 
bend  tradition,  to  reinvent  ritual.  But 
here,  she’s  a  little  worried:  these 
dancers  are  novice  puppeteers,  and 
Bunraku  masters  train  from  child¬ 
hood. 

In  a  dmmbeapjvChe  dancers  break 
into  a  circular  samba,  a  loose-hipped 
dance  that  you  might  expect  from 
goddesses  on  stilts  but  that  is  star¬ 
tling  from  puppets  who  are  bald  and 
Buddha-like,  with  “old  faces,  as  wise 
as  monks,"  according  to  Mr.  Wolfe’s 
prescription.  Bungee-cord  ligaments 
flail  to  the  beat 

“It’s  starting  to  look  fabulously 
brilliant,’’  says  Mr.  Wolfe.  But  Ms. 
Pollitt  expresses  maternal  concern. 
She  worries  that  her  creations  “lose 
their  life”  when  die  dancers  turn 
their  backs  to  the  audience.  She  pan¬ 
tomimes  tai  chi  movements  as  If  to 
show  what  the  puppets  have  in  their 
hearts- 


Shakespeare’s  valedictory  play, 
now  in  previews,  will  open  the  40th 
summer  season  of  Shakespeare; in 
the  Park  on  -  Tuesday  and  play, 
through  Jidy  19.  It  features  Patrick 
Stewart  as  Prospero,  the  man  of 
letters  who  wields  absolute  com¬ 
mand  over  the  island's  creatures 
and  their  magical  powers:  Ariel 
(Aunjanue  Ellis),  the  spirit  of  the 
wind,  and  Caliban  (Teagle  F-  Bou- 
gere),  the  grungy  creature  of  the 
muck.  Marooned  in  exile  by  his 
scheming  brother,  Prospero  enlists 
his  indentured  subjects  to  exact  re¬ 
venge  mi  his  enemies  in  exchange 
for  freedom.  Larry  Bryggman  is 
Alonso;  Bill  Irwin  is  Trinculo  and 

Christa  Worthington  is  a  New 
York  correspondent  for  the  London 
newspaper  The  Independent 


one  way  to 


‘negotiate  trust* 
with  an  audience. 


John  Pankow  is  Stephano,  and  the 
young  lovers,  Miranda  and  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  are  played  by  Carrie  Preston 
and  Kamar  de  tos  Reyes.  ' 

From  the  start  of  his  career  as  a 
writer  and  director  of  stylized  dra¬ 
ma,  Mr.  Wolfe  has  made  the  arts  of 
Bunraku,  Nab  and  Kabufci  theater 
from  Japan  and  Indonesian  shadow 
puppetry  part  of  his  home-grown  fes¬ 
tival  In  play  after  play,  including 
“Spunk,”  “The  Caucasian  Chalk  Cir¬ 
cle”  and  "Jelly's  Last  Jam,”  he  has ; 
called  upcm  puppets  and  masks  to 
say  the  difficult  thing,  to  reveal 
schisms  of  the  soul  often  selfhate. 
Through  his  work  and  that  of  direc¬ 
tors  like  Julie  Taymor  (“Juan  Dar¬ 
ien”)  and  Lee  Breuer  of  Mabou 
Mines  (“The  Warrior  Ant”),  ritual 
performance  art  is  no  longer  misun¬ 
derstood  in  the  West  as  being  chil¬ 
dren's  entertainment 


In  recent  years,  two  MacArthur 
grants  and  two  Obies  have  been 
awarded  to  puppeteers,  and  Mr. 
Wolfe,  the  40-year-old  producer  of 
the  New  York  Shakespeare  Festival 
at  the  Public,  can  take  much  of  the 
credit  At  the  Delacorte,  a  wayward 
doll  leans  forward  once  too  often  and 
he  warns,  “Don’t  yon  know  there 
was  another  puppet  dying  to  be  in 
this  show.” 

Puppets  and  masks  do  what  actors 
can't:  occupy  a  netherworld  be¬ 
tween  life  and  lifelessness.  They  ne¬ 
gotiate  rage  and  redemption.  And 
they’re  very  good  at  satire.  They 
strike  a  pose,  the  Kabukl  freeze 
frame  that  is  pert  of  Mr.  Wolfe’s 
theatrical  phrasing,  fixing  emotion 
in  its  dramatic  pause.' 

“As  soon  as  you  put  a  puppet  on  a 
stage,  everyone's  focus  goes  for  it,’’ 
says  the  39-year-old  Ms.  Pollitt,  a 
designer,  performer  and  composer 
who  has  worked  in  puppetry  and 
masks  for  20  years.  “There  hasn’t 
been  a  vocabulary  for  this  in  Ameri¬ 
can  theater,  among  professionals, 
that  is.  George  has  been  able  to  have 
an  inherent  sense  of  what  that  dy¬ 
namic  means,  and  how  to  use  it 
hriQiantly.” 

For  Mr.  Wolfe,  using  puppets 
means  he  doesn't  have  to  “negotiate 
trust”  with  the  audience.  “They  con¬ 
jure  up  a  childlike  response,”  he 
explains.  “If  people  see  something 
that  has  a  purity  at  shape,  they  sur¬ 
render  to  it,  even  in  very  cynical 
communities.  If  it’s  done  with  mas¬ 
tery,  It  can  .  create  a  sense  of  won¬ 
der.”. 

It  can  also  serve  as  a  sort  of 
exorcism.  Following  Mr.  Wolfe's 
conception,  Ms.  Pollitt  has  made 
masks  and  puppets  that  allow  for 
“singing  and  dancing  about  horrible 
things  in  a  way  that  is  Brechtian  but 
still  palatable,”  she  says.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  in  “Spunk,”  a  homage  to  Zara 
Neale  Hurston’s  fiction  that  was 


FILM 


Owns  W.  Le«/The  New  Yurt  Tlmw 


The  puppet  and  mask  designer  Barbara  Pollitt  and  her  associate  Stephen  Kaplin  working  on.the  nymphs  for  u The  Tempest' 


written  and  directed  by  Mr.  Wolfe,  a 
black  actor  wearing  a  white  mask 
over  bis  eyes  remarked,  at  a  bleak 
moment,  that  “nothing  worries  these 
darkies.” 

In  1991,  Ms.  Pollitt  was  nominated 
for  a  Drama  Desk  Award  for  her 
contribution  to  Mr.  WoHe’s  “Cauca¬ 
sian  Chalk  Circle.”  Thulani  Davis's 
adaptation  of  the  Brecht  play  shifted 
the  story  to  a  place  much  like  Duva- 
lier’s  Haiti,  and  30  masks  and  a 
dozen  puppets  drew  a  portrait  of 
evfl.  Ms.  Pollitt  designed  freakish 
arm  attachments  for  the  leading  ac¬ 
tress  to  animate  the  reach  of  her 
greed  And  in  1992,  "Jelly’s  Last 
Jam”  mined  the  unconscious  of  the 
Broadway  musical  with  masks  of 
high -caste  Creoles  and  two-faced 
minstrels,  custom-fit  over  dancers' 
heads. 

“The  actors  have  to  yield,”  says 
Ms.  Pollitt  Some  see  a  marie  as  a 
key  to  their  character;  others  find 
that  it  makes  them  feel  out  of  con¬ 
trol  “They  can  feel  upstaged  by  a 
puppet  and  get  mad.” 

Mr.  Wolfe  wanted  to  make  sure 
that  “The  Tempest"  was,  above  all, 
an  actors’  piece.  He  at  first  wanted 
to  cast  children  as  the  nymphs,  but 
puppets  proved  more  appropriate. 
"We  can't  be  front  and  center  all  the 
time,"  Ids.  Pollitt  says.  “But  when 
we  are  onstage,  you  can’t  escape  the 
fact"  Other  contributions  to  “The 
Tempest"  by  Ms.  Pollitt  are  a  Harpy 
with  a  36-foot  wingspan,  on  bamboo 
poles,  and  shaggy -dog  shadow  pup¬ 
pets  made  of  cardboard  and  gauze. 

The  arts  of  ritual  performance 


have  come  to  act  as  glue  for  the 
many  parts  of  post-modern  magic- 
realist  theater.  All  it  takes  is  an  eye 
—  a  window  on  the  soul  —'to  make 
emotional  contact  “The  minute  you 
put  a  pair  of  eyes  on  something  — *  it 
can  be  a  pot  lid  —  it  lives,”  Ms. 
Pollitt  says.  And  shield  the  eyes  of 
puppeteers  onstage  and  they  "disap¬ 
pear”  from  the  drama.  In  Bunraku, 
four-foot-taD  puppets  are  manipulat¬ 
ed  in  the  audience’s  view  by  three 
puppeteers  dad  in  black  whose  faces 
are  concealed.  In  “Ttys  Tempest,” 
the  puppet  handlers  are  made  “in¬ 
visible"  by  black  fringe  over  their 
eyes. 

"The  appeal  of  puppetry  has  to  do 
with  the  multifaceted  nature  of  it,” 
says  Ms.  Pollitt,  who  lives  with  her 
husband,  the  composer  R.LP.  Hay- 
man,  and  two  small  sons  in  Rockland 
County  “I  .can  sculpt,  paint,  con¬ 
ceive,  direct  and  perform.  It’s  a  very 


Berlin  to  Paris,  Via  Brooklyn 


By  LIZA  BEAR 


The  Belgian 


ip 

Tv: 


iam  Hurt  is  in 
Brooklyn  again,  but 
he’s  not  playing  the 
cigar  aficionado  he 
portrayed  in 

“Smoke”  On  a  warm  evening  at  the 
end  of  May  on  SL  James  Place,  in 
Fort  Greene  a  crew  member  is  hos¬ 
ing  down  the  sidewalk  for  another 
take  of  a  scene  from  Chantal  Aker- 
man’s  forthcoming  film,  "A  Couch  in 
New  York." 

The  romantic  comedy,  written  by 
the  Belgian  Ms.  Akerman  and  the 
French  screenwriter  Jean-Louis  Be¬ 
noit,  stars  Mr.  Hurt  as  a  psychoana¬ 
lyst  who  trades  his  Manhattan  high- 
tech  apartment  for  a  bohemian 
abode  in  Paris.  The  apartment  be¬ 
longs  to  a  young  French  dancer 
played  by  Juliette  Binoche.  After  10 
weeks  of  shooting  interiors  in  Berlin, 
the  production  moved  to  New  York 
for  15  days  (three  of  them  In  Brook¬ 
lyn)  and  from  there  will  go  to  Paris. 

“The  story's  about  how  two  people 
from  totally  different  worlds  can 
meet,"  said  Regine  Ronckier  of 
Films  Balenciaga,  the  co-producer 
with  Jean-Luc  Ormteres.  “The  psy¬ 
choanalyst  discovers  the  dancer’s 
world  through  her  apartment.  She 
arrives  in  New  York  and  takes  up  his 
practice.  Not  intentionally,  but  be¬ 
cause  people  are  unhappy  and  she 
wants  to  help.” 

In  the  scene  being  shot  this  partic¬ 
ular  day.  Mr.  Hurt’s  character,  un¬ 
able  to  cope  with  his  new  apartment 
in  Paris,  has  returned  with  his  gold¬ 
en  retriever  to  the  Brooklyn  neigh¬ 
borhood  where  be  grew  up,  so  he  can 
stay  with  a  childhood  friend. 

Ms.  Akerman  chose  Brooklyn,  she 
said,  “because  I  wanted  a  mixed 
neighborhood,"  an  area  in  which  dif¬ 
ferent  ethnic  groups  co-existed.  Mr. 
Onnieres  added,  “As  a  European, 
Brooklyn  existed  In  her  imagination 
as  a  place  for  immigrants."  She  was 


director  Chantal 
Akerman  spent 
three  days  in 
Fort  Greene  for 
‘A  Couch  in  New 
York' 


also  familiar  with  Brooklyn,  having 
shot  a  previous  film  there  in  French, 
the  1988  "Histoires  d’Amerique: 
Food,  Family,  Philosophy,”  a  string 
of  Jewish  jokes  told  against  a  back¬ 
ground  of  Brooklyn  exteriors. 

Seated  an  a  camera  dolly,  the  45- 
year-oVd  Ms.  Akerman  is  the  center 
of  a  swirl  of  activity.  Having  direct¬ 
ed  more  than  25  films,  including  the 
1992  French  movie  “Night  and 
Day,"  which  Vincent  Canby  called 
“a  small  seriously  comic  extrava¬ 
ganza,"  She  is  used  to  the  hurly- 
burly  of  production.  The  demands  of 
shooting  this  script  call  for  a  crew  of 
60,  which  is  large  for  her.  And  the 
film  is  being  shot  in  English,  a  first 
for  the  director. 

Ms.  Akerman  established  herself 
as  a  formidable  avant-garde  pres¬ 
ence  with  her  first  two  feature  films, 
the  sexually  uncompromising  1974 
“  Je  Tu  n  Elle,"  in  which  she  starred, 
and  “Jeanne  Dielman:  23  Quai  du 
Commerce,  1080,  Bruxelles,”  a 
three-aud-a-half-bour  film,  shot  in 
long  takes,  about  a  housewife-prosti¬ 
tute  (played  by  Delphine  Seyrig) 
who  murders  one  of  her  customers 
after  sex. 


Ms.  Akerman,  who  has  been  ac¬ 
claimed  by  some  critics  as  the  most 
important  European  director  of  her 
generation  after  Rainer  Werner 


Fassbinder,  has  made  movies  that 
range  from  the  mordantly  satirical 
to  the  charmingly  playful. 

“This  film  is  a  challenge  for  ev¬ 
erybody,"  says  Ms.  Konckier,  “be¬ 
cause  it’s  the  first  time  Chantal  is 
doing  comedy  like  this  with  such 
actors.  It’s  a  lighter  subject  than 
usual  so  of  course  the  way  of  shoot¬ 
ing  is  different.  She  has  to  cover 
more." 

After  13  days  of  shooting  in  New 
York,  the  French  and  American 
crew  members  are  learning  to  coex¬ 
ist  on  the  set  "Brooklyn  so  far  is  the 
most  helpful  neighborhood  I've  ever 
shot  in,"  says  Gaby  Laferriere.  an 
assistant  director. 

The  street  scene  is  lively  and  col¬ 
orful  with  130  extras,  mostly  chil¬ 
dren.  The  setup  for  the  300-loot,  two- 
camera  tracking  shot  is  complex. 
Ms.  Akerman's  camera  operator  is 
French,  but  the  focus  puller,  who  is 
keeping  Mr.  Hurt  in  focus  as  he 
walks  down  a  crowded  street,  is 
American.  Grips  and  electricians 
are  repositioning  light  fixtures.  A 
young  woman  in  fatigues  at  a  public 
telephone  checks  three  light  strips 
that  will  illuminate  Mr.  Hurt’s  face 
when  he  makes  a  caH  A  Steadicam 
operator  walks  backward,  trying  to 
keep  a  tight  shot  on  Mr.  Hurt’s  face 
while  the  dolly  provides  the  tracking 
shot. 

Mr.  Hurt;  walking  briskly  past 
men  playing  dominoes  in  front  of  a 
bodega,  looks  deep  in  thought.  He 
tries  several  variations  of  the  walk: 
hands  in  pocket,  arms  swinging, 
glasses  on,  glasses  off. 

Across  the  street,  residents  are 
critiquing  the  background  action. 
“People  don't  walk  like  that  in 
Brooklyn,  all  the  same  speed,  the 
same  distance  from  each  other,"  one 
girl  says.  "That's  bow  they  walk  in 
Manhattan.” 

Her  friend  agrees.  "They’d  stop 
and  chat  to  their  friends,  because 
here  everybody  knows  each  other.” 


kind  of  Renaissance  man-type  pro¬ 
fession.” 

She  trained  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut,  (he  O’Neill  Theater 
Center  in  Connecticut  and  the  Insti- 
tut  de  la  Marionnette  in  France,  and 
-  is  a  dalang,  or  shadow-puppet  mas¬ 
ter,  the  title  of  which  carries  the 
weight  of  priest  in  Indonesia.  The 
-quality  of  her  puppet  sculpturing 
first  caught  the  eye  of  Ms.  Taymor, 
whom  she  worked  with  for  10  years. 
In  a  rare  honor  for  a  Westerner,  Ms, 
Pollitt  was  second  puppeteer  to  the 
Bunraku  master  Tamamatsu  Yo- 
shida  in  Mr.  Brener's  “Warrior 
Ant,”  an  extravaganza  that  opened 
the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music’s 
Next  Wave  festival  in  1988  and  elicit¬ 
ed  the  first  cha-cha  and  sexual  cli¬ 
max  from  a  Bunraku  puppet. 

“The  Tempest”  is  a  magic-realist 
dreamscape  that  has  tempted  avant- 
gardists  of  the  late  20th  century 
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from  Mr.  Breuer  to  Giorgio  Strehler. 

It  makes  the  dangerous  claim  that 
all  life  is  an  illusion,  that  we  are  such 
stuff  as  dreams  are  made  on.  A 
political  allegory,  and  a  deeply  philo¬ 
sophical  fantasy,  it  addresses  the 
colonization  of  the  New  World  and 
the  ethics  of  dominion.  In  its  final 
acts  oT  reconciliation,  everything 
from  the  inner  diOd  to  the  plantation 
slave  finds  symbolic  release. 

For  this  deep  kind  of  magic,  Mr. 
Wolfe  didn’t  want  “Dorothy  hocus- 
pocus,”  he  says.  His  magie  js  anti- 
special  effects:  man-powered,  hand¬ 
held  theatricality.  “We  see  the  mag¬ 
ic  and  that’s  what  makes  it  magic,  as 
opposed  to  trying  to  conceal  some¬ 
thing,”  he  says.  “I’m  interested  in 
embodying  the  power  of  the  island 
by  having  imagery  reflective  of 
what  people  would,  obnoxiously,  .call 
primitive  culture,  which  is  actually  .w 
yery  sophisticated  theatricality Jl.,'. 
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ACROSS 

l  Siren 
5  Desert 
12  Gathered 
19  Dieters’  choices 

21  Colleague  of  Placido 

22  Kind  of  language 

23  Pictorial  card  • 

24  Outcomes  other 
than  expected 

25  1  +  76 

26  Engraves 

28  Understanding 

29  Socks  and  Millie, 
e.g. 

30  Grill’s  go-with 

31  Juan  Carlos  l  e.g. 

32  University  of 
Georgia  home 

34  Shiraz  native 

36  Italian  noble  house 

37  Robin  of  old  ballad 

38  Clinton  aide  Panetta 

39  - de-sac 

41  Some  radio  shows 

44  Art - 

45  Party  items  that  get 
broken 

49  Gave  a  keynote 

50  Debonair 

52  91  +  66 

53  Diamond  Jim's 
opposites 

54  Caen’s  river 

55  Outdo 

56  Half  of  “The  Odd 
Couple” 

57  Dickensian 
exclamation 

58  Line  in  a  forecast 

60  Uh’s  cousins 

61  Snuggeries 

62  Zoo  snack,  maybe 
64  They  go  in 

parentheses 
66  Clock  parts 

69  Retreat 

70  Calm 

72  Kind  of  dog  or  horse 

75  Lab  culture 
mediums 

76  Choler 

77  Nursery  school  item 

78  98  +  6 

81  Gives  back 

83  The  English  ‘ 

84  Wake  up 

85  Puts  out,  as  a  batter 

86  Frostbite  sites 

87  Covered  (for) 

88  Honor  society  letter 

89  Boast 

90  Carried 

91  Some  are  south 

94  The  Shadow’s  cover 
96  Paged 
98  Swiss 

accompaniment 

101  - Miss 

102  Charon's  river 

103  Spirits 

105  “Porgy"  author - 

Heyward 
107  55  +  62 
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109  Shakespeare’s  “lean 
and  hungry” 
character 

111  Plainslndians 

112  Group  within  a 
group 

113  Some  coats 

114  Film  maker  Coen 

115  Brings  on  again 

116  It's  spotted  on  kids 

117  Without 

DOWN 

1  Booth  occupant, 
perhaps 

2  Winged 

3  Old-fashioned 
exclamation 

4  Famous  comer  in 
literature 

5  109  +  77 

6  Rehnquisfs 
predecessor 

7  Furniture  finial 

8  They're  hidden  in 
Hirschfeld  drawings 

9  Seat  of  honor  locale 

10  Alternative  to  a 
bikini 

11  Two-year-olds’ 
utterances 

12  Elizabeth  or  Eve  , 

13  Addams  Family 
member 

14-Part  of  conjugation 
practice 

15  MU.  defense  grp. 

16  Rebuff)! 

17  Display  of  pomp 


18  The  Wreck  of  the 

Mary - ” 

20  Less  rocky 
27  Substitutes 
29  Certain  camera  shot 

33  ‘ - Way”  (Sinatra 

bio) 

35  Aussie  hopper 

36  Passes 

37  Der - (Adenauer) 

38 .89  +  30 

40  Ruined 

41  Search  thoroughly 

42  Piece  for  21 -Across 

43  Tie 

44  Comic  Carvey 

45  Stomach  enzyme 

46  Tic - (popular 

candies) 

47  Gray  area:  Abbr. 

48  Lat  and  Ltth.,  once 

50  Il-time Orange 

Bowl  champs 

51  Sophisticated 

52  Big  Band  brothers 
55  Claw 

59  Girt-tflkes-boy 
parties 

62  Wodehouse’s 
Wooster  etaL 


71  Yalies 

72  Censor's  target 

73  Proficiency 

74  Got  a  top  mark  on 

79  Wellington 
nickname,  with 
-the” 

80  Out 

82  Not  taking  the  lead 

83  Where  to  get  a 
volume  discount? 

86  Musical  syllable 

87  89  +  41 

89  Tricia  Nixon  now 

90  Take  care 

91  Log  roller 


92  Dress  style 

93  Country  lass 

95  Director  Adrian  et 
al. 

96  Nabs 

97  One  of  the 
Saarinens 

98  Hullabaloo 

99  City  south  of  Luxor 
100  Money 

102  Box 

104  Greek  peak- 

106  Computer  Units  - 

108  The,  inTurino 

109  Diploma  word 

110  Natl,  registry  grp- 
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65  Excluded 
68  Jamie  of  TV’s 
*M*A*S*H"  ' 

67  Writer-critic  James 

68  Players  . 

70  Twist 
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Liberty,  equality  get 
fraternity  at  councils 
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I  have  beard  about  family  coun¬ 
cils.  What  are  they?  How  do 
they  work?  For  what  ages  are 
they  appropriate? 

Esti  Cohen,  leader  of  parenting 
groups  and  supervisor  of  parent¬ 
ing-group  leaders ,  explains: 

A  family  council  is  a  regular 
meeting  of  thefamily  for  all 
members,  even  the  youngest. 
The  goal  is.to  address  all  sorts  of 
family  issues,  from  summer  plans 
to  pocket  money  to  chores. 

It’s  a  place  to  sort  out  problems 
between  family  members  and  a 
place  to  make  certain  family  deci¬ 
sions.  Everyone  is  invited,  but  no 
one  has  to  come.  It's  actually  im- 
5  portent  that  parents  don't  try  to 
-  persuade  their  children  to  attend. 

.  .  Everyone  is  allowed  to  bring 

'  up  whatever  he  wants  -  but  peo- 
\  i  pie  can  bring  up  only  issues  that 
affect  them.  Everyone  is  entitled 
to  express  his  opinions,  and  it  is 
important-  to  listen  to  one  anoth- 
er. 

For  a  child,  a  family  is  a  minia- 
ture  of  the  world.  The  way  he 
lives  in  bis  family  determines  to  a 
c.  \  great  extent  his  world  view  and 
-k  ■  the  tools  with  which  he  win  get 
Jj^B  .  ^  along  in  the  world. 

'  If  a  child  teams  from  an  early 
Vi  age  that  through  discussion,  Its- 
-Tj  tening  and  sharing  ideas,  one  can 
a»*w  lw  solve  problems  and  resolve  con- 

Tempesi."  '***  flirts,  be  will  use  these  tools  when 
— - — he  fights  with  Moshe  in  kinder¬ 

garten  about  who  gets  to  play 
-  first  with  blocks. 

Breuer  to  Giorgio  Sirehle  Because  problems  can  be  ad- 
the  dangerous  claim  %,  dressed  in  a  regular  way  in  the 
in  illusion,  that  we  area*  family  council,  there  will  be  less 
dreams  are  made  on ■  “putting  out  of  fires." 

lllegory,  anc  a  deeply  nJ  - - 

fantasy,  it  addresses^  J  „ 

mnof  these-*  World*  |  til  I  ft  * 
s  of  dominion.  In  its  rs  V/11I1U  1 

reconciliation  ever.Uug 

inner  child  lo  the  planum  _  • 

!s  symbolic  release  1®  the  Supreme  Court,  sitting 
is  deep  kind  of  magic,  w  “  ■  Conrt  CMI  Appeals,  be¬ 
in’!  want  "Dorothv  ho®1"®  President>  Justice  Mdr 
fesavs.  His  ^aeir  is  ani, Shanigar’  **  deputy-iu^sident. 
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For  example,  if  Yossi  never 
does  his  chores,  that  problem  can 
be  brought  to  the  family  council, 
instead  of  daily  family  battles. 
You  can  say  something  tike,  “We 
have  a  problem.  Hie  garbage 
isn’t  being  taken  out." 

If  Yossi  is  present,  others  can 
hear  why  he  doesn't  do  the  job. 
He  might  say,  “I  bate  taking  out 
the  garbage.”  Then  maybe  some¬ 
one  can  suggest  trading  chores 
with  him. 

You’ll  need  some  ground  rules 
to  set  an  appropriate  atmo¬ 
sphere.  The  parents  initiate  the 
idea  of  a  family  council. 

Family  members  can  decide 
how  often  to  meet.  Some  like  to 
meet  for  five  minutes  each  day, 
while  others  prefer  longer  meet¬ 
ings  once  a  month.  The  meeting 
needs  to  be  held  at  a  time  that  is 
convenient  for  everyone. 

Everyone  at  a  family  council  is 
equal.  Parents  don’t  have  extra 
rights  here.  This  should  not  be 
another  situation  in  which  there 
are  big  and  little  people. 

Parents  may  not,  for  example, 
ask  a  family  member  to  leave  the 
meeting.  If  someone  is  disturb¬ 
ing,  another  family  member  can 
say  something  like,  4Tm  sony,  I 
can’t  hear  you."  If  the  distur¬ 
bance  is  intolerable,  anyone  has 
the  right  to  say,  “I’m  sony,  I 
can’t  hear  anyone.  I’m  leaving.” 

At  each  meeting,  the  family 
chooses  a  facilitator  for  that 


meeting,  and  it  doesn't  necessar¬ 
ily  have  to  be  Mom  or  Dad.  The 
family  council  is  not  a  place  to 
bring  up  problems  between  the 
spouses  or  to  make  family  deci¬ 
sions  that  should  be  made  by  the 
parents  alone  -  for  example, 
whether  to  buy  an  apartment. 

Decisions  must  be  arrived  at  by 
consensus,  not  by  majority  rule. 
Otherwise  dissatisfied  parties 
may  sabotage  a  decision. 

Some  hints:  Don’t  lecture, 
scold  or  criticize.  (Don’t  say, 
“Yossi,  you're  not  taking  down 
the  trash,"  but  rather,  “It's  a 
problem  for  me  that  the  trash 
isn’t  being  taken  down.")  The 
first  meeting  sets  the  tone  for  the 
future. 

It's  important  that  parents  ar¬ 
rive  on  time,  that  they  don’t  call 
to  the  children  to  come  or  even 
remind  them  of  the  meeting. 

You  can  tack  up  a  note  on  the 
family  bulletin  board  if  you  want 
that  says:  Family  Meeting, 
Thursday  at  4  p.m.  in  the  dining 
room. 

If  a  child  is  old  enough  to  talk 
and  listen,  he  is  old  enough  to 
attend. 

If  all  your  children  are  under 
the  age  of  three,  you  can  have  a 
five-minute  meeting.  If  they're 
all  under  10  years  old,  a  20-min¬ 
ute  meeting  would  be  appropri¬ 
ate.  If  your  three-year-old  starts 
to  fidget,  you  can  ask  him  if  he 
wants  to  go  and  play. 

The  role  of  the  facilitator  He 
begins  the  meeting;  it  doesn’t 
matter  if  not  every  family  mem¬ 
ber  has  come.  He  calls  on  people 
to  talk  and  makes  sure  there  are 
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no  disturbances.  The  facilitator 
always  speaks  last.  If  someone 
hasn’t  shown  up,  plan  the  next 
meeting  anyway.  The  family 
council  is  an  organized  way  to 


nurture  the  bond  and  doseness 
between  family  members  and  to 
tackle  problems. 

The  long-term  fruits  are  family 
relations  of  mutual  respect  and 


good  communications. 

If  you  have  a  question  about 
parenting,  write  to:  Parenting, 
POB  81,  91000  Jerusalem. 


Child  support  is  a  civil  matter  for  religious  court 


fleets.  man-poured  har  Jnstkc  Ahanm  Barak,  and  Jus-  Angela  r 
irxcahtv  -We  SUomo  Levin,  Dov  Levin,  He  the 

tr'swhat  male-  -  •  m3C^^ieo^®re  ^rr»  Mishad  Cheshin  Palestine 
“S Zvi  Tal,  in  the  matter  of  1922-194: 

*  says. *  I  m  mWUednH“ld"  and  Anuu*'  aPP€ftmts’  ReliSious 
,a  In!  ..Versus  J®“*®»  respondent  elusive  jc 

2  ^'“(CJUWWM).  personal 

Tg  unag  .  . i'Yt  *  who,  one 

ip  e  *0UM  obrrox.oasl!  of  T  TAMDA  mA  her  mhlor  tionaiity, 

‘  cailure-  ’*nich  :s  I — f  vdarrgbter  AmaaJ.'  bOrn  "'tfcrt  tbtht 

falcated  theatre^  '  J_oiit  YffSvfeffibdtf;  sliiff  J^^^gious 


the  first  judgment  of  the  court, 
noting  that  the  attorney-general 
bad  also  appeared,  and  had  asked 
the  court  to  depart  from  the  Abu- 
Angela  ruling. 

He  then  coed  Article  52  of  the 
Palestine  Order-in-Coundl  of 
1922-1947,  under  which  “Moslem 
Religious  Courts  shall  have  ex¬ 
clusive  jurisdiction  in  matters  of 
personal  status  of  Moslems  ... 
who,  under  the  law  of  their  na- 
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Its  solution  was  therefore  with¬ 
in  the  court's  jurisdiction  under 
section  76  of  the  Courts  Law 
(Consolidated  Version)  of  1984. 
which  empowered  the  court  to 
deal  with  incidental  issues  and 
also,  therefore,  make  a  declara- 


nas  in  the  Haifa  Shari’a  (Islamic.  ' .  . 
religious) "Court  for  a  declaration  .  an 
that  be.  was  AmaaTs  father' and  co 

for  her  'maintenance.  to 

The  court  dismissed  the  claims  th 
-77 — 77 — .--7  on  the  ground  that  Islamic  law  m 
only  recognized  paternity  of  a  M 

- -  *  child  born  of  a  marriage  or  fre 

_ _ where,  in  certain  drcomstances,  tin 

the  father  admitted  the  paternity,  ju 

_ There  was,  therefore,  no  rela-  eq 

B 50  tionstrip  whatever  between  Jonas  co 

^ - '  and  AmaaL,  even  if  the  paternity  tic 

^  were  proved.  int 

Hamda  and  Amaal  appealed  to 
~~  _JBBP  the  Shari’a  Appeals  Court  which  19 

46  *  upheld  the  lower  court's  legal  nd-  he 

_ — -  ing.  After  another  bearing  in  the  thi 

lower  court  ,  which  .carried  the  pa 

_ _ _ — - — '‘matter  no  further,  they  lodged  gi< 

56  _ ^tbeir  claims  for  the  same  relief  in  , 

— — - the  Haifa  District  Court  na 

The  District:  Court  also  dis-  ch 
1  missed  their  claims  on  the  ground 

that  the  Shari’a  Court  had  exdn-  gh 
^  sive  jurisdiction  in  matters  relat-  fo: 
fSSH — ing  to  the  personal  status  of  Mos-  wl 
75  K  ^^^,lems,  and  they  then  appealed  to  de 

- - the  Supreme  Court.  -  -  rij 

The  appeal  was  brought  first  wt 

- -  before  the  president  and  justices  un 

Dov  Levin  and  Theodore  Qrr.  •  uu 
They  considered  the  leading  pre- 

_ cedent  of  Abu-Angela  (S.T.  1/  sts 

59  62) ,  in  which  the  court  upheld  the  tei 

_ _ — -  exclusive .  jurisdiction  of  the  •  iss 

,5B  SharTa  courts  in  Moslem  paterni- 

f  .TT — —  ty  suits.  I 

However,  citing  the  bask:  prin-  h 

r  rrr — '  ciples  of  Israel’s  l^al  .  systen,  fl 

1  ’  "  now  enshrined  in  sections  2  and  4  .  fl 

of  the  Basic  Law:  the  Dignity  and  m 
— "  Freedom  of  Man  of  1992,  they  || 

lP  expressed  their  unreserved  rejec-  - 

92  ^  .  tion  of  a  situation  in  whidi  a  child 

y3  .  y  was  precluded  from  proving:  who 

$5  her  father  was.  They  therefore  ; 

i  decided  that  the  hearing  be  con- 

ducted  before  a  seven-judge  _ 
*?  '«*Jg  panel.  .!• 

JUStlCE  CHESHIN  delivered  ^ 
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After,  consideimg  Islamic,  law 
authorities,  be  .said  the  Sbari’a 
courts  were  dearly  right  both  as 
to  the  principles  of  that  law.  and 
their  exclusive  jurisdiction  in 
matters  of  paternity  affecting 
Moslems;  this  differed,  he  noted, 
from  the  situation  of  Jews,  since 
the  rabbinical  courts  had  no  such 
jurisdiction.  However,  it  was 
equally  dear  that  this  situation 
conflicted  with  the  basic  concep¬ 
tions  of  our  law,  and  was  quite 
intolerable.  • 

Citing  the  Succession  Law  of 
1965  and  11  other  Israeli  statutes, 
he  then  developed  the  doctrine  of 
the  status  or  quasi  status  of  “civil 
paternity,”  coexisting  with  “reli¬ 
gions  paternity.” 

In  the  eyes  of  civil  law,  a  man’s 
natural  or  biological  child  was  his 
child  for  ail  purposes. 

The  same  rale  applied  in  En¬ 
gland  after  the  Family  Law  Re¬ 
form  Act  of  1987,  and  in  the  US, 
where  the  Supreme  Court  had 
described  denying  children  their 
rights  just  because  their  parents 
were  unmarried  as  “illogical  and 
unjust”  No  child  was  “illegiti¬ 
mate"  under  cavil  law. 

He  also  pointed  out  thin  in  tbe 
statutes  cited,  the  question  of  pa¬ 
ternity  was  incidental  to  the  main 


la’s  case  was  no  obstacle,  since 
tiie  question  of  “illegitimacy’’  did 
not  arise  there. 

He  then  considered  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  section  3  of  the  Family 
Law  Amendment  (Maintenance) 
Law  of  1959.  Under  that  section, 
when  a  person  is  subject  to  per¬ 
sonal  (religious)  law,  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  personal  law  will  ap¬ 
ply  regarding  the  maintenance  of 
his  minor  children  and  those  of 
bis  spouse. 

In  the  absence  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  personal  law,  the  cm!  law 
as  embodied  in  the  above  statute 
will  apply. 

The  precedents,  he  said,  re¬ 
vealed  some  difficulty  in  constru¬ 
ing  the  above  section  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  the  Jewish  law  of 
maintenance  based  on  charity 
( tzedaka ). 

In  the  present  case,  however,  it 
was  amply  dear  that  since  Jonas 
was  under  no  obligation,  under 
Islamic  law,  to  maintain  Amaal 
even  if  his  paternity  were  estab¬ 
lished.  the  civil  law  applied. 

Justice  Cheshin  then  consid¬ 
ered .whether,  even  if  the  civil  law 
applied,  Amaal’s  claim  to  main¬ 
tenance  was  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  Shari'a  court  or  the  District 
Court.  Under  section  18  of  the 
Maintenance  Law  of  1959,  “Sub¬ 


ject  to  tbe  provisions  of  section 
19,  the  competent  court  under 
this  Law  shall  be  the  District 
Court.’’  Under  section  19,  “(a) 
This  Law  shall  not  add  to,  nor 
derogate  from,  the  jurisdiction  of 
religions  courts...;  (b)  This  Law 
shall  add  to,  and  not  derogate 

from ,  maintenani^  rights  accru¬ 
ing  under  any  law  administered 
by  a  religious  court,  or  under  the 
personal  law  applying  to  tbe 
parties.’’ 

After  a  wide-ranging  analysis 
of  the  above  Law  and  several  au¬ 
thorities  including  Forer’s  case 
(C.A.592/83,  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Law  Reports ,  p.26),  he  held  that 
the  District  Court  was  empow¬ 
ered  to  deal  with  Amaal’s  daims. 

Distinguishing  the  leading  pre¬ 
cedent  of  Omri  (C.A.25G/83),  in 
which  it  was  dear  that  Islamic  law 
applied  -to  all  the  parties,  he 
stressed  that  in  the  present  case 
there  was  no  derogation  from  tbe 
Shari’a  court's  powers  since 
Amaal’s  daims  fell  completely 


ootsiHe  Islamic  law,  and  could 
never  be  considered  by  that  court 
applying  that  law. 

Citing  Kardosh's  case  {Selected 
Supreme  Court  Judgments  [En¬ 
glish],  Vol.  IV,  p.7),  he  also  not¬ 
ed  the  principle  that  a  statutory 
authority  could  not  exceed  the 
powers  given  it  by  the  Law  which 
created  it 

Article  52  of  the  Palestine  Or- 
der-in-Coundl,  therefore, 'which 
established,  the  Shari’a  court's  ex¬ 
clusive  jurisdiction,  could  not  be 
construed;  t6  indude  powers  re- 
jected  by  Islamic  law. 

It  bad  been  submitted.  Justice 
Cheshin  continued,  that  there 
was  no  reason  why  tbe  Shari’a 
court  should  not  deal  with 
AmaaTs  daims,  and  in  so  doing 
apply  civil  and  not  religious  law. 

He  held,  however,  that  the 
maintenance  Law  dearly  empow¬ 
ered  the  District  Court  to  hear 
claims  based  on  that  statute,  such 
as  those  now  considered. 

It  was  peril aps  possible  that  tbe 
Shari’a  court  also  enjoyed  con¬ 
current  jurisdiction  in  this  re¬ 
gard,  but  it  was  unnecessary  for 
him  to  deade  this  point. 

Justice  Cheshin  proposed. 


therefore,  that  the  appeal  be  al¬ 
lowed.  and  the  case  remitted  to 
the  District  Court  to  be  decided 
on  it  merits. 

JUSTICE  SHAMGAR  con¬ 
curred,  adding  that  he  was  now 
fortified  in  his  minority  opinion 
in  Omri's  case  (supra). 

Justice  Shlomo  Levin  also  con¬ 
curred,  adding  it  would  be 
strange  indeed  for  the  Shari’a 
court  to  apply  civil  law  and  make 
an  order  at  variance  with  Islamic 
law. 

Justices  Barak,  Dov  Levin, 
Orr  and  Tal  also  agreed  with  Jus¬ 
tice  Cheshin. 

FOR  THE  above  reasons  the  ap¬ 
peal  was  allowed,  the  case  was 
remitted  to  the  District  Court, 
and  Jonas  was  ordered  to  pay  the 
petitioners’  costs  in  the  sum  of 
NIS  10,000. 

Asaam  Katib  appeared  for 
Hamda  and  Amaal,  Avi  Vanunu 
appeared  for  Jonas,  and  Efrat 
Barzilai,  enior  assistant  state  at¬ 
torney  appeared  for  the  attorney- 
general. 

Tbe  judgment  was  given  on 
June  21,  1995. 


Killing  goats 
for  tortoises 
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IF  the  dwindling  population  of 
giant  tortoises  in  the  Galapa¬ 
gos  Islands  is  to  survive,  then 
somewhere  between  300,000  and 
500,000  feral  goats  will  have  to 
be  exterminated. 

This  is  the  conclusion  of  both 
Julian  Finer,  recently  elected 
chairman  of  the  Galapagos  Con¬ 
servation  Trust,  and  Craig  Mac- 
Farland  of  the  Darwin  Founda¬ 
tion  in  the  Galapagos. 

Alien  species  exist  almost  ev¬ 
erywhere,  but  on  oceanic  islands 
they  are  a  special  problem. 

In  the  Galapagos,  the  feral 
goats  -  originally  escapees  from 
domestic  herds  -  have  repro¬ 
duced  to  the  point  that  they  are 
denuding  the  islands  and  causing 
enormous  losses  of  wildlife. 

Birds,  insects  and  small  mam¬ 
mals  have  been  affected,  but 
hardest  hit  are  the  unique  Gala¬ 
pagos  giant  tortoises  that  feed  ex¬ 
clusively  on  specific  types  of  veg¬ 
etation  in  the  cloud  forests  at  the 
top  of  the  island  mountains. 

On  the  island  of  Isabela  the 
population  of  feral  goats  has 
reached  100,000  at  the  top  of 
Mount  Alee  do,  one  of  the  is¬ 
land’s  volcanic  peaks.  This  popu¬ 
lation  has  grown  from  only  10 
goats  found  there  in  1982.  Many 
were  born  there  and  some  mi¬ 
grated  to  the  area  from  surround¬ 
ing  parts  of  the  island. 

They  are  rapidly  stripping  the 
mountain  top  cloud  forest  of  its 
special  vegetation,  and  the  giant 
tortoises  that  inhabit  the  peak  are 
starving. 

Goats  are  a  special  problem 
because  of  their  depredations 
and  their  extremely  high  repro¬ 
duction  rate  and  high  rate  of  sur¬ 
vival.  They  are  hardy,  and  as 
there  are  virtually  no  animals  to 
prey  on  them,  almost  all  live  to 
reach  maturity. 

Births  among  the  feral  flocks 
are  frequent,  and  the  average 
nanny  produces  two  kids  at  a 
time  and  bears  kids  three  and 
even  four  times  a  year.  Sexual 
maturity  is  at  about  seven 
months. 

Plans  are  to  kill  the  goats  by 
shooting  them  with  automatic 
weapons  from  helicopters.  This  is 
considered  preferable  to  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  use  poisoned  grain,  as 
was  done  in  New  Zealand  last 
year  to  eradicate  rats  from  critical 
areas  of  conservation. 

It  is  feared  the  tortoises  too 
might  fall  victim  to  tbe  poison, 
since  they  also  eat  grain. 

The  plan  does  not  have  univer¬ 
sal  support  because  animal-rights 
groups  in  North  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica  are  mobilizing  against  the  in¬ 
tentions  of  the  conservationists  to 
kill  off  the  goats. 

These  activists  say  tbe  area  in¬ 
habited  by  the  giant  tortoises 
should  be  closed  in  with  goat- 
proof  fencing. 

Conservationists,  however, 
claim  that  this  land  of  fencing 
would  be  prohibitively  expensive 
and  almost  impossible  to  main¬ 
tain  in  such  an  area. 
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Business  &  Finance 


Shohat  refuses  to  rule  out  tax  hikes, 
spending  cuts  in  next  year’s  budget 


.  ■  A 


MONDAY.  JULY  10.  1995 


FINANCE  Minister  Avraham 
Shohat  yesterday  did  not  rule  out 
the  possibility  of  spending  cuts, 
tax  increases  or  a  combination  of 
both  in  next  year's  budget,  to 
deal  with  die  country's  balloon¬ 
ing  balance  of  payments  gap. 

“We  still  don’t  know  the 
framework  of  the  deficit,  spend¬ 
ing  and  tax  receipts,"  said  Shohat 
following  the  first  cabinet  meet¬ 
ing  on  the  1996  budget  “I  hope 
we  will  be  able  to  lower  die  bud¬ 
get  deficit  without  imposing  de¬ 
crees  on  the  people.” 

Both  Shohat  and  Bank  of  Isra¬ 
el  Governor  Jacob  Frenkel  re¬ 
fused  to  say  whether  next  year's 
budget  should  be  cbt  or  taxes  be 
raised  to  reduce  public  spending 
to  help  alleviate  the  growing  bal¬ 
ance  of  payments  defid  t,  which 
both  agreed  is  the  major  threat  to 
the  economy. 

Frenkel  even  described  die  bal¬ 
ance  of  payments  gap  as  “a  cloud 
that  stands  over  the  economy.” 

According  to  him,  the  gap  will 
reach  $4.8  billion  this  year,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Treasury's  more 
optimistic  estimate  of  $3.9b.  At 
such  a  level,  the  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  deficit  is  likely  to  harm 
economic  growth,  Frenkel 
warned. 

Shohat  and  Frenkel  were  only 
willing  to  say  that  the  problem 
requires  reducing  the  budget  def¬ 
icit,  without  identifying  the 
means  to  do  iL 

Frenkel  told  the  cabinet  that 
the  balance  of  payments  problem 
can  only  be  addressed  by  means 
of  a  smaller  budget  deficit,  as  the 
other  options  -  such  as  devaluat¬ 
ing  the  shekel  -  would  heat  up 
inflation,  while  lowering  interest 


JOSE  ROSENFELD 

rates  would  only  encourage  con¬ 
sumption,  which  is  the  cause  of 
the  problem. 

Shohat  hinted,  however,  that 
the  government  may  escape  the 
dilemma  of  cutting  programs  or 
raising  taxes,  given  that  die  econ¬ 
omy  will  grow  Heady  five  percent 
next  year,  so  die  budget  deficit 
could  be  reduced  by  restraining 
spending  below  die  rate  of  eco¬ 
nomic  expansion. 

Bank  of  Israel  officials  rejected 
that  solution,  pointing  out  that 
the  deficit  reduction  that  would 
result  from  such  an  approach 
would  be  insignificant  Although 
they  would  not  mention  by  how 
much  the  budget  deficit  has  to  be 
cut,  the  officials  insisted  that  the 

reduction  would  have  to  be 

significant 

Despite  Shohat’s  uncertainty 
about  the  possibility  of  additional 
tax  cuts  next  year,  he  clarified 
that  the  tax  cuts  that  the  Knesset 
already  approved  for  September, 
amounting  to  an  annual  reduc¬ 
tion  of  NIS  L2b^  will  go  into 
•effect  as  planned. 

Displaying  their  fundamental 
disagreement  over  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  reducing  inflation,  Fren¬ 
kel  called  on  the  government  to 
adopt  a  lower  inflation  target  for 
next  year  as  a  means  of  assuring 
lasting  economic  growth. 

By  contrast,  Shohat  said  eco¬ 
nomic  growth,  keeping  unem¬ 
ployment  from  rising  and  mam- 
taming  conditions  for  successful 
immigrant  absorption  should  re¬ 
main  the  top  priorities.  A  second¬ 
ary  consideration  is  reducing 


inflation. 

“I  would  not  change  in  any  way 
die  order  of  priorities,”  Shohat 


Shohat  agreed  dial  given  the 
existing  large  budget  commit¬ 
ments,  it  would  be  a  challenge  to 
lower  the  budget  deficit.  The 
government  obligations  include 
redeploying  the  army,  imple¬ 
menting  the  Demobilized  Sol¬ 
diers  Law,  bringing  up  Arab  child 
allowance  payments  to  the  same 
level  for  Jews,  covering  the  full 
cost  of  the  absorption  basket  and 
paying  for  the  recovery  program 
for  die  defense  industries  and  the 
kibbutz  debt  arrangement 

Asked  if  it  would  be  realistic  to 
expect  he  will  pujl  off  dgfvjt  re¬ 
daction  measures  in  an  election 
year  budget,  Shohat  admitted 
that  (he  government  will  face  dif¬ 
ficult  decisions. 

However,  he  added,  “it  is  in¬ 
conceivable  that  after  dealing  se¬ 
riously  with  the  problems  that 
faced  the  economy  in  the  past 
three  years,  we  will  adopt  policies 
during  an  election  year  that  will 
undermine  our  achievements.” 

“A  responsible  policy  will  be 
the  best  guarantee  for  the  elec¬ 
torate  to  appreciate  what  has 
been  achieved  from  all  perspec¬ 
tives,”  Shohat  said. 

He  called  on  his  fellow  minis¬ 
ters  and  MKs  to  help  with  the 
adoption  of  a  restrained  budget 

‘^Unfortunately,  every  MK  has 
a  magic  formula  on  how  to  win 
the  ejections  and  each  one  pushes 
legislation  that  wifl  help  a  certain 
sector  of  the  population,  forget¬ 
ting  that  in  the  process  it  under¬ 
mines  the  economy  as  a  whole,” 
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Shohat:  Tax  cots  already  approved  for  September  wiD  go  into 
effect  as  planned.  (Isaac  Karan) 


he  said. 

Absorption  Minister  Yair  Tza- 
ban  rairv.  out  against  significant 
budget  and  called  instead  for 
the  government  to  fight  tax  eva¬ 
sion  and  the  underground  econo¬ 
my  to  reduce  the  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  deficit 

He  also  criticized  the  Bank  of 
Israel’s  attack  against  wage  in¬ 
creases  as  the  cause  of  inflation, 
noting  that  wages  rose  33%  in 
the  past  four  years,  while  private 
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THE  Israel  Electric  Corporation 
has  taken  one  more  step  to  con¬ 
tract  out  independent  power  sap- 
pliers. 

IECs  board  of  directors  met 
over  the  weekend  to  give  man¬ 
agement  the  go-ahead  for  issuing 
the  tenders  for  private  electric 
power  production. 

The  tender  will  be  issued 
“within  the  coming  (fays,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  IEC  statement 

Small  manufacturers  are  the 
target  of  the  initial  bid,  the  first  in 
a  series  of  contracts  designed  by 
the  IEC  and  the  Energy  Ministry. 

Those  able  to  provide  up  to  10 
out  of  a  total  65  megawatts  will 


r  private  power  suppliers 
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sell  electricity  to  the  IEC  “at  an 
agreed  upon  price.” 

It  is  expected  that  most  small 
manufacturers  will  produce  elec¬ 
tricity  from  diesel-based  genera¬ 
tor  and  gas-turbines. 

The  IEC  also  hopes  electric 
power  might  be  provided  from 
windmills. 

After  assessing  the  results  of 
the  first  tender,  the  IEC  will  take 
bids  on  gas  turbine  power  pro¬ 
duction  of  up  to  200  megawatts. 
Next  year  a  tender  will  be  issued 
to  those  manufacturers  using  al¬ 
ternative  power  production,  such 


as  solar  energy. 

Ten  megawatts  of  power  are 
already  being  purchased  from 
Nanfan  Technologies  from  its  fa¬ 
cility  at  Erez  junction. 

The  IEC  is  also  currently  nego¬ 
tiating  with  Asbkogan  and  Ormat 
far  the  establishment  of  two  pow¬ 
er  stations,  producing  27  and  30 
megawatts,  respectively. 

IECs  current  production  capa¬ 
bility  is  6,700  megawatts,  a  figure 
due  to  double  within  10  yean. 
Following  the  expiration  of  EEC's 
exclusive  permit,  other  electric 
suppliers  will  be  allowed  to  pro¬ 
duce  and  sell  up  to  900,000  mega¬ 
watts  of  power. 


Kibbutzim  ask  central  bank 
to  fire  Hapoalim  chairman 


GALJT  UPKJS  BECK 


THE  kibbutzim  appealed  to  the 
Bank  of  Israel  yesterday  to  fire 
Bank  Hapoalim  chairman  Em¬ 
manuel  Sharon,  saying  he  con¬ 
cealed  vital  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  bank's  charging  of  illegal 
fees  to  customers’  bank  accounts. 

The  kibbutzim  are  demanding 
that  Bank  of  Israel  Governor  Ja¬ 
cob  Frenkel  and  Supervisor  of 
Banks  Ze’ev  Abeles  nse  their 
power  to  fire  Sharon.  The  kibbut¬ 
zim  are  also  catling  for  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  Emmanuel  Halperin, 
bead  of  the  kibbutz  arrangement 
committee. 

“Our  demand  for  Sharon’s  fir¬ 
ing  is  based  on  facts  that  were 
only  recently  revealed,  showing 
that  Sharon  concealed  infonna- 
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ITS  TIME  YOU  HAD  ROOTS  IN  ISRAEL 


Thinking  of  purchasing  real  estate  in  Israel? 

For  your  own  peace  of  mind,  make  sure  to  contact  us 
before  you  finalize  the  transaction.  Irrespective  of 
whether  the  property  you  have  in  mind  is  residential 
or  commercial  -  if  you  are  a  foreign  resident,  you  can 
receive  from  Israel  Discount  Bank  a  real  estate  loan 
or  mortgage  denominated  in  a  foreign  currency. 

Take  advantage  of  our  highly  attractive  loan 
and  mortgage  conditions: 

■  Guarantors:  none  required. 

■  Repayment  Period:  up  to  15  years. 

■  Amount:  as  high  as  50%  of  me  value  of  the 
property  with  a  loan  ceiling  of  US  $400,000  (or 
higher  under  special  circumstances). 

■  Interest:  ahvays  at  very  competitive  rates. 

Over  250  branches  and  offices  In  Israel  and 
abroad.  U.SJL  Canada,  Latin-Amerfca  &  Europe. 
Total  assets  exceed  US  $17  bfUon. 


For  further  details:  international  Division-Business 
Promotion  and  Marketing  Department  16  Mapu  St 
Tel- Aviv  (Comer  71  Ben-Yetiuda  St)  Tel: 

(03)  520-3198,  524-7279  Fax:  (03)  524-2343  or  visit 
any  Israel  Discount  Bank  branch  or  tourist  center. 

Tef-Avi v  Head  Office:  27  Yehuda  Halevi  St  Tei: 

( 03)514-5555 .  Main  foreign  Exchange  Branch:  16 
Mapu  St.  (comer  71  Ben  Yehuda  St)  Tel: 
103)520-3122.  Branches  at  the  Hilton.  Sheraton  & 
Dan  Hotels.  Marketing  Department  for  Foreign 
Residents:  16  Mapu  SL  (comer  71  Ben  Yehuda  St) 
Tel:  (03)520-3198.  Jerusalem  Tourist  Center:  62 
King  George  St,  Tei:(02)637-9Q273.  Haifa  Main 
Branch:  47Atzmaut  Road.  Tel:(04)61 7-111. 
Netanya  Tourist  Center.  14  Kikar  Atzmaut, 
Tel:(09)343-255. 
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tion  he  received  in  bis  former  po¬ 
sition  as  bead  of  the  kibbutz  ar¬ 
rangement  committee,”  the 
kibbutz  headquarters  said  in  an 
official  announcement  “The  in¬ 
formation  concerns  the  bank’s 
charging  of  illegal  fees.  The  infor¬ 
mation  was  concealed  from  the 
other  committee  members.” 

According  to  the  kibbutz  rep¬ 
resentatives,  Sharon  failed  to  re¬ 
veal  the  information,  even 
though  he  was  aware  of  the  signif¬ 
icance  of  the  findings  on  Bank 
Hapoalim’s  financial  reports. 

In  related  news.  Agriculture 
Minister  Ya’acov  Tsur  appealed 
to  Abeles  to  conduct  a a  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  kibbutzim’s  and  mo- 
sbavim’s  debts  to  the  banks. 

Tsur  said  examinations  already 
completed  by  professional  insti¬ 
tutions  reveal  that  the  banks  ap¬ 
parently  violated  the  law  and 
charged  the  kibbutzim  and  mo- 
shavira  very  high  interest  rates  on 
their  debts. 
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sector  wages  fell  3.2%  during 
that  period. 

Nevertheless,  during  that  peri¬ 
od  private  consumption,  jumped 
32%,  out  of  proportion  with 
wages. 

Economics  Minister  Shimon 
Shetreei  called  on  the  Treasury 
to  bring  several  options  to  the 
cabinet  to  deal  with  the  balance 
of  payments  problem,  including 
the  possibility  of  a  faster  devalua¬ 
tion  of  the  shekel. 


A  PROPOSAL  to  establish  a  cus¬ 
toms  union  between  Israel,  Jor¬ 
dan  and  the  Palestinians  within 
15  years  was  received  coolly  by 
Palestinian  officials  yesterday. 

The  proposal,  prepared  under 
tire  auspices  of  Harvard  Universi¬ 
ty's  Institute  for  Social  and  Eco¬ 
nomic  Policy  in  the  Middle  Ea&, 
calls  for  eliminating  all  trade  bar¬ 
riers  between  Jordan  and  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  over  a  five- 
year  period. 

Israel  would  also  eliminate  all 
barriers  to  Jordanian  products 
daring  that  period,  while  ft  would 
receive  concessionary  import  du¬ 
ties  for  selected  products. 

By  2010,  all  barriers  on  Israeli 
exports  to  Jordan  would  be  lifted 
and  Jordan’s  tariff*  on  products 
from  other  countries  would  be 
brought  to  Israeli  and  Palestinian 
levels. 

According  to  Robert  Lawrence 
of  the  Kennedy  School  of  Gov¬ 
ernment,  who  organized  the  re¬ 
port,  the  customs  union  would 
enable  eliminating  the  cumber¬ 
some  provisions  of  a  free  trade 
agreement,  which  could  be  used 
to  hamper  free  trade. 


Palestinian  Authority .  Trade 
Ministry  director  general-  Samir 
HufaHa  criticized  the  reliance  an 
a  customs  union,  saying  that 
based  on  die  experience  with  the 
Israelis  the  Palestinians  are  mov¬ 
ing  toward  free  trade  agreements 
instead  of  a  customs  union. 

He  noted  that  both  the  Pales¬ 
tinians  and  the  Jordanians  rely 
heavily  on  customs  as  a  major 
revenue  base,  while  Israel  is  in 
the  process  of  significantly  reduc¬ 
ing  its  tariffs. 

Huieila  also  rejected  Israeli  po¬ 
litically-motivated  import  restric¬ 
tions,,  which  do  not  allow  the  Pal¬ 
estinians  to  import  goods  from 
countries  that  still  boycott  Israel 
-  such  as  Saudi  Arabia,  Malaysia 
and  Indonesia  -  even  when  it 
makes  economic  sense  to  do  so. 

Finally,  he  said  Israeli  product 
standards  are  currently  too  high 
both  for  Jordan  and  the  Palestin¬ 
ians,  who  cannot  even  match 
than. 

Everyone  agreed,  however, . 
that  the  hardest  nut  to  crack  will 
be  Jordan,  whose  economy  is 
dosed  and  will  have  to  adjust  the 
most  under  the  proposal. 
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BUSINESS  BRIEFS 

Price  of  flour  to  go  up  11.6%  on  July  15:  Finance  Minister 
Avraham  Shohat  yesterday  announced  that  the  price  of  flour 
will  rise  11.6  percent  cm  July  15  following  higher  wheat  prices. 

Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin  -  along  with  Shohat,  Industry 
and  Trade  Minister  Micha  Harish  and  Agriculture  Minister 
Ya’acov  Tsur-  also  decided  that  within  a  week  they  wfll 
propose  to  open  the  market  to  flour  imports  to  reduce  the 
monopolistic  power  of  the  country’s  flour  mills.  Jose  Rosenfeld 

Makhtesfinn  signs  deal  with  Abbott  Laboratories:  Abbott  ' 
Laboratories,  the  US  health-care  giant  has  signed  a  joint 
cooperation  agreement  with  the  Makhteshim  group  to 
distribute  its  Trichodex  product  worldwide.  Galit  Lipids  Beck 

Super-Sol  has  announced  the  opening  of  its  fourth  annual 
packaging  prize  competition.  Any  product  sold  at  the  Super-Sd 
chain  can  be  entered  by  the  August  20  deadline.  Tbere  will  be 
five  cash  prices  of  NIS  5,000  each,  and  a  trip  for  two  to 
Hungary  will  be  raffled  among  all  entrants  in  recognition  of 
Super-Sol's  current  activity  in  the  Hungarian  supermarket  field. 

Last  year,  150  products  competed  in  thecoiqpetftion. 

Winners  will  be  announced  in  September.  Martha  MaseJs 
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HI-TECH? 
HELLO-PROFITS! ! ! 

10,000  ENGLISH-SPEAKING  ISRAELIS 

^  EVENT  w  10,  at  the  Wingate 

Instate.  This  will  be  the  biggest  event  of  its  kind  ever  held. 

If  you  represent  a  seivics  or  product  in  the  HI-TECH  field - 

conputers,  software,  hardware,  telecommunications, 
inramS’S^?' Wart to  reach  many <*' te* 

10'™f  n  m  have  a  Pla«  for  you  at 

THE  HI-TECH  PAVILION  of  THE  EVENT! : ' 

tt  may  be  the  best  marketing  investment  you  make  fills  year... 
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Key  Representative  Rates 
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Rate  cuts  give 
lift  to  precious 
metals  futures 

COMMODITIES 

ROUNDUP 


INTEREST  rate  arts  m  the  US 
and  Japan,  along  with  thoughts 
that  Germany  may  follow  suit, 
boosted  the  precious  metals  fit- 
tores  higher  on  Friday,  despite  a 
sharp  rally  by  the  dollar. 

Most  traders  agreed  that  gains 
in  the  metals  were  by  the 

stronger  dollar. 

A  dollar-firientfly  US  employ¬ 
ment  report  and  Federal  Reserve 
intervention  to  support  the  H^Har 
served  to  posh  the  greenback  to 
sharp  gflins- 

Analysts  said  there  was  a  feel¬ 
ing  there  may  be  some  pressure- 
on  Germany  to  cut  their  rates  at 
their  next  meeting  on  Thursday. 

August  gold  dosed  $1.50  high¬ 
er  at  $386.70,  September  silver 
was  up  &5  cents  at  $5,190,  Octo¬ 
ber  platinum  rose  $1.10  at 
$434.70  and  September  palladi¬ 
um  was  op  $1.25  at  $159.75. 

A  larger  than  expected  decline 
in  London  Metal  Exchange 
(LME)  copper  stocks  boosted 
copper  prices  on  Friday,  sources 

Background  support  also  came 
from  higher  precious  metals 
prices  following  Interest  rate  re¬ 
ductions  by  tire  US  and  Japan. 
Analysts  also  noted  that  strength 
in  the  mining  shares  may  point  to 
higher  prices. 

At  foe  dose,  September  cop¬ 
per  futures  were  95  points  higher 
at  $13680. 

Wheat  futures  prices  plummet¬ 
ed  Friday  in  Chicago  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  rapid  harvesting  of  winter 
wheat  over  the  weekend  and  this 
week  during  an  expected  heat 
wave  in  the  US  Great  Plains. 

Coon  and  soybean  futures  also 
retreated,  amid  forecasts  for  hot 
weather,  possibly  with  occasional 
showers.  .  •  •  ■ .  .*  >• 

The  USDA’s  weekly  export 
sales  data  Thursday  afternoon 
showed  a  slip  in  com  sales  last 
week,  but  analysts  noted  the  pace 
remains  quite  .strong. 

On  die  day,  wheat  futures  were 
two  cents  to  16  cents  lower,  with 
July  down  \VA  at  $4.20%  per 
bushel  and  com  futures  were  1/4 
cent  higher  to  1%  cents  lower, 
with  July  up  1/4  at  $2.77#  per 
bn&hel. 

Chicago  soy  futures  finished 
lower  on  Friday  amid  improved 
weather  expectations  for  both  the 
US  Midwest  and  India. 

Volume  was  light,  with  the  soy¬ 
bean  pit  feeling  light  fund  and 
commission  home  pressure.  Soy¬ 
bean  futures  en<kd  3#  cents  to 
six  cents  weaker,  with  July  down 
3#  at  $6.06#  per  bushel. 

New  York  cotton  fixtures  set¬ 
tled  weaker  across  the  board  in 
Friday’s'  session,  as  fend  selling 
drove  the  October  and  December 
contracts  to  limit-down  levels  in 
the  afternoon  before  speculators 
drove  the  market  back  np, 
sources  said.  .  .. 

October  closed  the  session 
down  239  points  at.  8036  cents, 
and  December  closed  the  day 
down  193  points  at  76.13  cents, 
the  10th  consecutive  weaker  dose 
for  the  contract  " 

October  world  sugar  futures 
settled  weaker  oh  Friday  after 
trading  in  a  narrow  range  in  the 
afternoon.  Trading  was  mainly 
technically  based.  October  dosed' 
the  session  dawn  52  points  at 
1035  cents. 

Following  what  one  analyst 
termed  a  “bloodbath”  last  week 
in  coffee  prices,  tire  September 

contract  rallied  more  Hum  10 
cents  in  Friday’s  session,  looking 
far  a  fair  market  value  for  prices 
amid  continuing  confusion  about ' 
export  withholding  schemes. 

September  dosed  die  session 
up  880  pouits  at  513985. 

September  cocoa  futures 
closed  the  session  down  $22  at 

SL25L  . 

Courtesy  of  Michael  Zwebner, 
Commstoek  Trading  Ltd. 


Cie  de  Suez 
chairman  quits 


Regulator  sparks  takeover  talk 
of  UK  electricity  companies 


PARIS  (Reuter)  -  Cie  de  Suez 
chairman  Gerard  Worms,  giving 
up  a  desperate  battle  to  remain 
head  of  tire  loss-making  French 
conglomerate,  said  over  the 
weekend  he  was  ready  to  step 
down  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

A  Suez  statement  said  Worms, 
59,  had  proposed  to  the  board 
that  a  committee  of  five  directors 
name  a  successor  by  July  31. 

Worms  is  the  latest  casualty  of 
the  decline  in  the  longstanding 
immunity  of  French  corporate 
chiefs.  His  fall  comes  on  the  heels 
of  tire  resignations  of  the  heads  of 
Navigation  Mixte,  Alcatel 
Alsthom  and  Pmault-Printeraps- 
Redouie  as  big  French  sharehold¬ 
ers  have  begun  to  display  a  new¬ 
found  assertiveness. 

Gerard  Mestrallet,  managing 
director  of  Suez’s  Belgian  subsid¬ 
iary  Societe  Generale  de  Bel¬ 
gique,  has  been  tipped  as  Worms’ 
most  likely  successor. 

Worms  had  come  under  fire 
from  big  shareholders  dissatisfied 
with  his  running  of  the  group, 
whose  prestige  as  the  company 
founded  to  build  tire  Suez  Canal 
in  1858  was  badly  tarnished  by 
heavy  losses  stemming  from  the 
French  property  crisis. 

His  position  was  drastically 
weakened  after  he  failed  to  line 
up  a  “while  knight”  for  the  em¬ 
battled  financial  group  to  fend  off 
unwelcome  advances  from  two  of 
its  shareholders,  Banque  Nation- 
ale  de  Paris  and  insurer  UAP, 
which  want  to  form  a  big  financial 
altianrft  with  StlfiZ. 

In  an  attempt  to  shore  up  his 


position,  be  first  proposed  a  link¬ 
up  with  retailer  Pinault-Prin- 
temps-Redoute  but  found  his  way 
blocked  by  Suez  shareholders. 

Then  he  turned  to  utility  giant 
Lyonnaise  des  Eaux  with  merger 
proposals.  That  project  was  ef¬ 
fectively  buried  on  Wednesday 
when  the  Lyonnaise  board  post¬ 
poned  a  decision  and  said  h  want¬ 
ed  to  work  out  a  consensus  with 
Suez  shareholders. 

Analysts  have  said  they  believe 
Worms’s  departure  could  now 
open  the  way  to  UAP  and  BNP 
forming  their  alliance  with  Suez, 
grouping  insurance,  investment 
and  hanking 

BNP  in  particular  is  believed  to 
be  keen  to  acquire  control  of 
Suez’s  prestigious  investment 
banking  arm  Banque  Indosuez. 

On  Friday,  however,  Suez  reit¬ 
erated  that  Indosuez  was  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  the  group. 

Worms  became  chairman  of 
Suez  in  1990,  inheriting  tire  group 
just  as  the  property  market  was 
heading  into  a  deep  recession. 

Though  some  analysts  said  crit¬ 
icism  of  Worms  had  been  unfair 
given  tire  difficulties  Suez  faced, 
they  saw  little  hope  of  calming 
one  of  France's  ugliest  corporate 
battles  as  long  as  he  remained 

A  source  close  to  SGB  said 
Mestrallet  “would  be  the  right 
man  to  pacify  things”. 

Worms  and  Mestrallet  both 
joined  Suez  in  1984  and  are  re¬ 
portedly  close.  Mestrallet  be¬ 
came  SGB  managing  director  in 
1991. 


LONDON  (Reuter)  -  Britain’s 
electricity  companies  were  sur¬ 
rounded  by  fresh  takeover  specu¬ 
lation  on  Friday,  and  the  market 
fastened  on  hungry  conglomer¬ 
ates  Trafalgar  House  Pic  and 
Hanson  Pic  as  likely  prime 
predators. 

The  new  bout  of  takeover  fever 
broke  out  following  an  announce¬ 
ment  on  Thursday  that  the  indus¬ 
try’s  regulatory  body.  Offer,  had 
completed  a  price  review,  clear¬ 
ing  the  way  for  bids. 

The  specter  of  the  price  review 
had  been  hanging  over  the  elec¬ 
tricity  companies  since  March. 
But  shares  in  the  companies  have 
rocketed  since  the  review’s  de¬ 
tails  were  announced  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  amid  allegations  of  an  infor¬ 
mation  leak. 

The  most  juicy  takeover  pros¬ 
pect  is  Northern  Electric  Pic  ana¬ 
lysts  say. 

Trafalgar  House  launched  a 
bid  for  it  last  year  but  the  bid 
collapsed  in  March  after  North¬ 
ern  announced  a  controversial 


and  costly  defense  package  for 

shareholders. 

The  package  prompted  Offer 
to  announce  a  new  review  of  elec¬ 
tricity  prices. 

Northern’s  shares  surged  to 
£8.65  on  Friday,  np  from  £838  on 
Thursday,  and  share  analysts  said 
they  expected  a  fresh  bid  from 
Trafalgar  House  within  days. 

They  said  Trafalgar  -  whose 
activities  span  construction,  engi¬ 
neering  and  leisure  —  still  has  the 
motive  and  resources  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  bid,  thnaigh  it  cannot  afford 
to  be  very  generous. 

I  atf  Httw  Trafalgar  offered  the 

equivalent  of  £10.60  to  £11.00  per 
shore,  and  a  cash  offer  of  £10.48. 

Trafalgar  said  it  would  deckle 
whether  to  bid  once  it  beam  di¬ 
rectly  from  Northern’s  board. 

“Trafalgar  must  wait  for  the 
Northern  board  to  announce  that 
it  consents  to  an  offer  being 
placed  before  its  shareholders. 
This  has  not  yet  been  forthcom¬ 
ing.  When  and  if  it  is,  our  board 
will  consider  its  position,”  a  Tra¬ 


falgar  spokesman  says. 

“Trafalgar  might  well  be  com¬ 
ing  bade,  it  just  depends  on  the 
price  level,”  said  analyst  Nick 
Wilson  at  Kfeinwort  Benson. 

Analysts  say  the  level  of  any 
Trafalgar  House  bid  will  be  of 
critical  importance  for  valuation 
of  the  whole  sector. 

Some  analysts  say  the  newly- 
announced  price  regulations  will 
slice  average  per-share  valuations 
of  electricity  company  by  about 
60  pence.  They  estimate  bids  for 
Northern  may  hit  £10.00  per 
share  this  time. 

Salomon  Brothers  analyst  Mi¬ 
chael  Cohen  said  if  Trafalgar  re¬ 
turned  to  the  fray  at  around 
£10.00  it  would  cimftmi  bis  view 
that  £8.00  per  share  is  fair  value 
for  top  stocks  in  the  dozen-strong 
regional  electricity  company 
(REC)  sector. 

Another  analyst,  who 
to  be  named,  was  concerned  that 
the  political  risk  inherent  in  regu¬ 
lation  would  remain  an 
to  both  takeovers  and  inter-scc- 


tar  mergers. 

Analysts  cite  political  risk  as 
one  reason  they  aTe  skeptical 
about  market  talk  that  conglom¬ 
erate  Hanson  mighx  bid  for  York¬ 
shire  Electric  Pic. 

Several  experienced  Hanson- 
watefaers  said  its  acquisition  strat¬ 
egy  includes  an  eye  for  asset  and 
value  stripping  that  does  not  fit 
with  a  regulated  murVn 

However,  even  the  cynics  said 
it  is  not  impossible  that  Hanson 
may  want  to  acquire  a  casb-and 
earnings- rich  REC  its  existing 
empire  which  is  dominated  by  cy¬ 
clical  businesses. 

Like  Trafalgar,  they  said,  Han¬ 
son  could  also  reap  tax  benefits 
(from  dividend  rules)  by  increas¬ 
ing  the  proportion  of  its  turnover 
generated  in  the  United 

Kingrinm 

Analysts,  including  Salomon’s 
Cohen  said  a  ground-breaking 
takeover  could  provoke  a  big  re¬ 
structuring  among  the  RECs, 
perhaps  including  European 
power  finns  entering  the  fray. 


Signet  finds  recovery  road  rocky  after  Ratners 


LONDON  (Reuter)  -  Britain’s 
biggest  jeweler.  Signet  Group 
Pic,  reported  a  small  pre-tax 
profit  for  its  1994/95  financial 
year  over  fee  weekend  but  trad¬ 
ing  and  debt  problems  remain 
The  group,  formerly  called 
Ratners,  is  saddled  with  about 
£360  million  of  debt  from  expan¬ 
sion  in  the  1980s  retail  boom. 


Now  a  hard-won  trading  recov¬ 
ery  feat  helped  fee  group  to  an 
£8.1m.  pre-tax  profit  in  the  year 
to  January  28  is  being  tested  by 
cat-throat  discounting. 

fTtatrman  Jim  McAdam,  com¬ 
menting  on  the  results,  could  not 
bid**-  his  frustration  with  fee  slug¬ 
gish  UK  economy’s  recovery. 

“We  haven’t  seen  the  economy 


turn  up  this  year,”  he  said,  noting 
feat  the  firm’s  stores  were  being 
hit  by  bouts  of  heavy  rikrflimtmo 
by  other  retailers,  tempting  con¬ 
sumers  to  spend  their  scarce  cash 
cm  non-jewelery  items. 

“It’s  particularly  difficult  being 
in  an  area  of  high  discretionary 
spending.  The  last  six  weeks  have 
been  harder  than  the  rest  because 


the  clothing  boys  [retail  majors] 
have  gone  all  out  wife  sales,  part¬ 
ly  due  to  the  good  weather,” 
McAdam  said. 

Nevertheless  he  said  Signet’s 
pre-tax  profit  based  on  compara¬ 
ble  units,  and  stripped  of  restruc¬ 
turing  costs,  showed  a  fundamen¬ 
tal  strengthening  last  year  to 
£14.4ul  from  about  £L6m. 
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EINDHOVEN,  Netherlands 
(Renter)  -  Dutch  electronics  gi¬ 
ant  Philips,  which  set  a  new  all- 
time  high  on  Friday,  said  profit¬ 
ability  at  its  semiconductors 
divisicHi  conid  be  sustahied' as  de¬ 
mand  was  booming  land  its  cata¬ 
log  was  constantly  upgraded. 

“We’re  already  anticipating 
feat  next  year  we’ll  have  bigger 
and  better  products  and  feat  this 
year’s  products  wifl  grow  in  vol¬ 
ume,”  Philips  semiconductors 
chief  executive  Doug  Dunn  said 
on  Friday.  “Price  reduction  [of 
aging  chips]  is  in  our  planning 
already  and  I  believe  profitability 
can  be  sustained.  There  is  no  sign 
that  fee  market  is  slackening  this 
year,  next  year  or  fee  year  after 
feat” 

The  Philips  division  was  keep¬ 
ing  pace  or  outstripping  fee  30 
percent  growth  in  the  market  seg¬ 
ments  where  it  was  most  active, 
Dunn  said. 

Semiconductors,  formerly  used 
mainly  in  computers,  have  devel¬ 
oped  into  smart  devices  which 
control  functions  in  almost  all  to¬ 
day’s  electronic  products. 

“We're  adding  much  more  val¬ 
ue  to  the  product,”  Dunn  said. 
“The  whole  of  the  system,  the 
entire  end  product,  is  designed 


mtn  a  single  chip  and  that  allows 
ns  to  add  much  higher  value  to 
that  chip  and  therefore  create 
much  higher  margins.” 

The  semiconductors  unit, 
which  generates  one-third  of 
PfiiOps’  total  profits  on  a  modest 
9 %  of  total  rales,  aims  to  move 
np  the  world  league  table,  he 
said.  But  fee  division  has  no  plans 
to  move  into  the  fastest  growing 
area,  memory  chips  and  micro¬ 
processors,  a  field  in  which  fee 
Dutch  group  has  limited 
experience. 

Instead  it  will  focus  on  growth 
areas  such  as  mobile  communica¬ 
tion^  multimedia  personal  com¬ 
puters  and  advanced  audio  and 
video  products. 

“These  are  the  areas  we 
mapped  out  strategically  and 
which  will  take  os  up  fee  league 
table  from  10th  to  ninth  to  eighth, 
to  whatever  position  we  achieve 
by  the  year  2000,”  Dunn  said. 

philips  was  ploughing  billions 
of  guilders  into  its  semiconduc¬ 
tors  division,  which  would  lead  to . 
new  plants  in  all  important  world 
regions  within  the  next  five  years. 

“Probably  in  the  next  Five 
years,  in  each  of  those  regions 
[Europe,  Asia,  US]  we’ll  see  ma¬ 
jor  investments,”  Dunn  said. 
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Shares  rally  following  strong 
markets  worldwide  on  Friday 
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York. 

On  Thursday,  Teva  gained  3% 
after  Ijchman  Brothers  called  its 
shares  one  of  10  “uncommon  val¬ 
ues”  in  fee  coining  year. 

The  Two-Sided  Index  rose 
130%  to  190.41,  and  fee  Maof 
Index  went  np  1.01%  to  192.49. 

Across  the  exchange,  five 


trading  last  July. 

Bezeq  was  fee  second  most  ac¬ 
tive  stock  on  the  Two-Sided, 
posting  a  2.75%  gain.  Braeq  fell 
on  Thursday  amid  diminishing 
speculation  that  British  telecom¬ 
munications  concent  Cable  & 
Wireless  had  bought  a  further 
stake  in  it.  (Bloomberg) 
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Maccabi  TA  gets 
easy  European  draw 


Sampras  wins  3rd  straight 


Lofton  steals 
the  show 


BRIAN  FREEMAN 


MACCABI  Tel  Aviv  has  an  easy 
path  to  the  final  pool  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Club  Championships  this 
season,  foUowing  the  draw  for 
the  European  basketball  compe¬ 
titions  in  Mnnich  over  the 
weekend. 

However,  the  other  Israeli 
dubs  participating  in  Europe  win 
face  a  difficult  task  to  reach  their 
respective  final  pools. 

Maccabi  Tel  Aviv,  the  defend¬ 
ing  league  champions,  received  a 
bye  in  tile  first  preliminary  round 
of  Europe’s  most  prestigioss 
tournament  and  are  assured  of  an 
easy  matchup  in  the  second 
round. 

Maccabi  will  meet  the  winner 
of  the  contest  between  Roma¬ 
nia's  Sibin  and  Albania’s  Tirana. 
The  first  leg  will  be  away  on  Sep¬ 
tember  28,  while  the  return  leg  at 
Yad  Eliyahn  is  scheduled  for  Oc¬ 
tober  5. 

Israel’s  other  entry  in  the  dub 
championships,  league  runner-up 
Hapoel  Galil  Hyon,  has  a  much 
more  daunting 

In  the  first  round,  it  meets  Fin¬ 
land's  Knvola  (away  on  Septem¬ 
ber  7  and  home  on  September 
14).  If  it  wins,  Galil  must  then 
face  Iraklis  Salnnifaij  which  fin¬ 
ished  in  third  place  in  the  tough 
Greek  league  with  a  20-6  record. 

In  that  matchup.  Gain  would 
not  have  the  home-court  advan¬ 
tage,  playing  tire  first  leg  at  Kfar 
Blum  on  September  28  and  the 
return  leg  in  Greece  on  October 
5. 

In  the  European  Cup,  State 
Cup  holder  Bnei  Herdiya  has  a 
bye  in  the  first  preliminary  round 
and  must  then  most  likely  face 
Yugoslavia’s  Spartak  Subotica 


(which  plays  Romania's  Cluj  in 
the  first  round). 

If  that  scenario  holds,  Hecdiya 
will  play  the  first  leg  on  the  road 
on  September  26  against  Spartak, 
which  finished  in  fifth  plan*,  in  Hip 

riiffimti  Yugoslavian  laagna  with 
an  18-10  record.  Ihe  home  game 
is  scheduled  for  October  3,  which 
will  have  to  be  changed  due  to 
Yom  Kippur. 

The  chances  for  Israeli  success 
in  the  Korac  Cup  look  particular¬ 
ly  grim. 

Hapoel  Holon  plays  Nicosia 
from  Cyprus  in  the  first  round 
(September  6  away,  September 
13  home)  and  then  must  face  Fi- 
lodoro  Bologna  (September  27  at 
home  and  away  on  October  4,  fee 
evening  after  Yom  Kippur).  Bo¬ 
logna  had  a  23-9  record  in  the 
Italian  league  and  finished  fourth 
after  Benetton  Treviso  upset  it  in 
the  semifinals. 

Hapoel  Tel  Aviv  received  a 
bye  in  the  first  round  and  must 
that  play  the  winner  of  the  mat¬ 
chup  between  France’s  Villeur- 
banne  and  England’s  Manchester 
(September  27  away  and  October 
4  home).  If  it  survives  to  the  third 
preliminary  round,  fee  likely  op¬ 
ponent  would  be  Red  Star 
Belgrade. 

Maccabi  Rishon  Lezioii  plays 
Odessa  from  the  Ukraine  in  thp 
first  round  (September  6  away, 
September  13  at  home).  A  vic¬ 
tory  pits  Rishon  against  fee  win¬ 
ner  of  fee  matchup  between  Slo¬ 
vakia’s  Pezinok  and  Denmark's 
Brondby  (September  27  away, 
October  4  at  home).  If  Rishon 
reaches  the  third  round,  its  likely 
opponent  will  be  the  formidable 
Efes  Pflsen  from  Turkey. 


WIMBLEDON  (AP)  -  Pete 
Sampras  used  a  devastating  serve 
to  defeat  Boris  Becker  in  four 
sets  yesterday  for  his  third 
straight  Wimbledon  tide. 

Sampras  never  faced  a  break 
point  as  he  rallied  after  losing  fee 
first-set  tiebreaker  to  overwhelm 
the  former  three-time  champion, 
6-7(7-5),  6-2,  64,  6-2,  in  2  hours, 
28  minutes. 

Sampras  became  tire  first  man 
to  win  Wimbledon  in  three  con¬ 
secutive  years  since  Bjorn  Borg 
won  five  straight  from  1976-1980. 

The  second-seeded  Sampras 
achieved  his  sixth  Grand  Slam 
crown  with  an  amazing  display  of 
serving  and  power  tennis. 

The  third-seeded  Becker,  play¬ 
ing  in  his  seventh  Wimbledon  fi¬ 
nal  10  years  after  winning  his  first 
title  at  the  age  of  17,  was  virtually 
helpless  against  Sampras’  rocket 
deliveries. 

After  another  Sampras  ace 
Hew  past  him  in  the  fourth  set, 
Becker  put  his  hand  over  his  eyes 
-and  used  his  racket  like  a  cane  to 
impersonate  a  blind  man. 

Taken  to  deuce  only  twice, 
Sampras  hit  23  aces,  won  seven 
service  games  at  love  and  took  91 
percent  of  fee  points  on  his  first, 
serve.  Sampras  hit  his  first  serves 
at  an  average  speed  of  116  mph, 
with  a  top  delivery  of  129  mph. 

The  return  of  serve  was  also 
the  key.  Sampras  got  back  60% 
of  his  returns,  while  Becker  was 
successful  on  only  44%. 

While  Becker  never  earned  a 
break  point,  Sampras  had  16 
break  points,  converting  five 
times.  He  had  nine  return  win- 
nos  and  10  passing  winners. 


Becker  served  16  aces  but 
those  were  virtually  erased  by  his 
15  double  faults. 

There  were  no  breaks  in  the 
first  set,  which  was  decided  in  the 
tiebreaker  when  Becker  hit  a 
strong  backhand  return  that 
forced  a  volley  error  from 
Sampras. 

But  Sampras  took  charge  when 
he  broke  Becker  for  fee  first  time 
for  a  2-1  lead  in  the  second  set 
After  hitting  a  backhand  passing 
shot  to  get  to  0-40,  Sampras 
turned  to  the  crowd  and  waved 
his  amis  to  rouse  the  fans. 

From  that  point  on,  Sampras 
was  in  complete  command.  He 
broke  Becker  in  that  game,  again 
in  the  fifth  game  and  served  out 
die  set  wife  three  aoes. 

Becker  double-faulted  three 
rimes  while  losing  serve  in  fee 
third  of  the  third  set,  while 
Sampras  won  three  straight  ser¬ 
vice  games  at  love.  Serving  far 
the  set,  he  hit  four  aces. 

Sampras  broke  twice  in  the 
foorth  set  and  served  oat  the 
match  at  30,  wife  Becker  hitting  a 
forehand  return  wide  to  end  the 


contest 

When  the  two  met  at  fee  net, 
Becker  gave  Sampras  a  hearty 
handshake  and  a  feumbs-up  sign. 

After  receiving  fee  runner-up 
trophy,  Becker  ran  a  lap  around 
the  CentTe  Court,  waving  and 

smiling  to  the  fans. 

Sampras  received  $584,000, 
while  Becker  got  $291,000. 

In  the  mixed  doubles  final, 
Jonathan  Stark,  US,  and  Martina 
Navratilova  (3),  US,  defeated 
Cyril  Suk,  Czech  Republic,  and 
Gigi  Fernandez  (4),  US,  64,  64. 


CLEVELAND  (AP) Kenny 
Lofton  tripled  twice,  drove  in  two 
runs  and  scored  twice  — .  once  by 
stealing  home  —  as  Cleveland 
(wiqrame  a  three-nm.  deficit  -and 
beat  Seatfle  7-3  oh  Saturday.  *  L. 

.  Albert  Belle  homereti  and 
Wayne  Kirby  tripled  for  fee- Indi¬ 
ans,  winners  of  10  of  fenr  last  .13 
games.  Seattle  has  lost  five  of  six. 

Charles  Nagy  (74).  pitched  a 
five-hitter  for  his  first  complete 
game  of-fee  year.  _  . 


Woe- Jays  9,  Afttehc*  6 
Athletics  6,  Mae  Jays  3 
David  Gone  strode  out  10  for  visit¬ 
ing  Toronto  in  the  first  game  of  an 
ejectionfiUed  doubleheader. 

In  the  first  game,  Joe  Carter  and 
Devon  White  had  three  RBIs^apfece 
and  Paul  Molitor  hit  a  be-txwiiang 
homer  in  the  seventh. 
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HAND1CRA! 


Boston 

Dotrat 


POWER  SERVE  -  Pete  Sampras  fires  one  past  Boris  Becker  to 
take  third  straight  Wimbledon  title.  (AP) 


Nw  York 
Toronto 


NHL  teams  spell  relief  d-e-f-e-n-s-e 


Ctovetand 
Kansas  CBy 


Chicago 


Indurain  grabs  yellow  jersey 


SERAING,  Belgium  (AP)  -  Miguel  Indurain  again  used  the  individual 
time  trial  to  move  to  the  front,  winning  yesterday’s  eighth  stage  of  the 
Tour  de  France  to  grab  the  yellow  jersey  and  head  into  the  mounts  me 
over  two  minutes  ahead  of  his  mam  rivals. 

Indurain,  who  has  used  the  first  time  trial  in  each  of  fee  last  four 
years  as  fee  springboard  to  winning  fee  title,  finished  yesterday’s  54- 
kflameter  leg  in  1  hoar,  4  minutes  and  16  seconds,  only  12  seconds 
ahead  of  a  surprisingly  strong  Dane  Bjaroe  Riis. 

-  The- Dane-led  as  late  as  wife  5km  remaining. 

'  “I  missed  the  guts  to  finish' 'it  off,”  Riis  said.  “I  didn’t  know  I  was 
feat  dose.”  "" 

Of  Indmain’s  two  main  challengers  in  the  overall  standings,  Swiss 
veteran  Tony  Rominger  was  58  seconds  behind  in  third  place  and 
Bvgueni  Berzin  was  fourth,  trailing  by  1  minute  and  38  seconds. 


EDMONTON  (AP)  -  Topped  by  Bryan  Ber- 
ard,  it  was  defense  first  in  Saturday’s  National 
Hockey  League  draft. 

But  the  Vancouver  Canucks  created  fee 
most  excitement  by  completing  a  trade  for 
Alexander  Mogilny. 

While  the  first-round  picks  followed  form, 
the  Canucks  gave  up  their  first-round  pick, 
plus  two  players  with  little  NHL  experience, 
to  snatch  fee  high-scoring  Russian  forward 
from  Buffalo. 

Mogilny,  who  scored  a  league-leading  76 
gOals  in  1992-93  and  has[211;g0ials  in  a  six-year 
NHL  career,  moved  to. -Vancouver  for  center 
Mike  Peca,  who  has  one  year  of  NHL  experi¬ 
ence,  and  defenseman  Mike  Wilson,  who  has 
none. 

In  addition,  the  teams  exchanged  draft 


picks,  wife  Vancouver’s  No.  1,  14th  overall, 
going  to  Buffalo  for  fee  Sabres’  fifth-round 
pick. 

Wife  fee  pick,  fee  Sabres  selected  Canadi¬ 
an  juniors  defenseman  Jay  McKee,  one  of 
nine  blue-liners  picked  in  fee  first  round  in 
this  “Year  of  the  Defenseman.”  The  Sabres, 
who  had  two  picks  in  the  opening  round,  then 
selected  Canadian  juniors  goaitender  Martin 
Biron  with  No.  16. 

The  Maple  Leafs,  meanwhile,  announced 
fee  acquisition  of  veteran  defenseman  Lany 
Murphy  from -Pittsburgh  for  Russian  defem^_. 
man  Dmitri  Mironov  and  a  second -rounif  pick 
next  year.  In  another  trade,  Los  Angeles  gave 
Washington  two  picks  for  next  year’s  draft, 
including  its  No.  i,  for  Ukrainian  forward 
Dimitri  Khristich  and  goalie  Byron  Dafoe. 


By  that  time,  fee  NHL  draft  had  estab¬ 
lished  a  couple  of  precedents.  This  was  fee 
first  time  that  dfefensemen  had  been  selected 
1-2-3,  and  the  first  time  since  1974  that  a 
tfefcnseman  has  been  selected  No.  1  overall  in 
two  consecutive  entry  drafts.  In  1973,  Denis 
Potvin  was  selected  first  by  fee  New  York 
Islanders  and  then  in  1974  Greg  Joly  went  to 
the  Washington  Gapftak 
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After  the  Ottawa  Senators  went  for  Beraid, 
fee  Islanders  picked  Wade  Redden  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Kings  selected  Finn  Aki-Pcttcri 
Berg,  as  expected-—  : :  v  '  .. 

Board,  a  smooth-skating  defensemen  wife 
great  offensive  skills,  had  20  goals  and  55 
assists  last  season  wife  the  Detroit  Jr.  Red 
Wings  of  the  Ontario  Hockey  League. 


SATURDAY’S  NL  RESULTS: 

Ckfcago  3,  PUtaddpiita  1 
Pittstrar^k  3,  New  York  2 
Colorado  8,  Expos  3 
St  Lotos  3,  Florida  2 
Houma  3,  Sm  Dkgo  2  (17) 

Hoartaa  4,  Sn  Diego  1 
Loa  Aagefes  12,  Cindnall  2 
Attaata  9,  San  Francisco  4 
SATURDAY’S  AL  RESULTS: 
Gerdand  7,  Seattle  3  .  - 

'Oakfinid'fi,  Toronto  3  '  ' 

Kuuaa  City  4L  Detroit  1‘  • 

BaMnore  5,  Chicago  2 
Mancsota  9,  Boats*  5 

New  Yak  7,  Texas  3 
CaUfinfal,  MDwnkee  0 
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Quality  Classifieds 


TALB1EH.  CHOICE  OF  BEAUTIFUL  3/4/5 
rooms  apartments.  Pfnsker,  Disraeli,  Ehad 
Am.  Hoveve  Zion.  T-A.C.  02-631764. 


HERZUYA  PmJAH  on  the  He  waves, 
new.  luxury  villa.  Kav  Hayam  «  03- 
5239988. 


DAN  REGION 


RATES 


GENERAL 


HABITAT.  02-611222.  REHAVIA  -  ME- 
GIDDO.  4  luxurious  rooms,  carpets,  clos¬ 
ets,  air  conditioning,  elevator,  covered 
parking,  $475,000.  Exclusive  to  SHIRAN. 


SALES 


DWELLINGS 


CAESAREA,  MAGNIFICENT  HOUSEI 
beautiful  see  view  +  air  condtnrwig  + 
swimming  pool,  Tel  050-231725.  06- 
363261 

- 023454 


HAIFA  &  NORTH 


DWELLINGS 


PRICES  ARE  AS  FOLLOWS  -  All  rates 
Include  VAT:. 

Single  Weekday -  N1S  67.75  far  1 0  words 
(minimum),  each  addfflooai  ward  NIS  8.77 
FRDAY  and  HOLIDAY  EVE- NIS  128.70 
far  10  wonts  (minimum);  each  addHfonal 
word  NIS  1257. 

MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY  and  FRIDAY 
(Package)  -  NIS  19840,  each  addUonal 
word  NIS  19.89. 

WEEK  RATE  (6  insertions  -  NIS  257.40; 
each  additional  word  NIS  25.74. 

FOUR  FRIDAYS  NIS  339 JO  for  10  words 
^ninfmum)  each  addUonal  word  -  NIS 

MONTHLY  (24  Insertions)  NIS  52650  10 
words  (minimum)  each  additional  word  - 
NIS  52.65 


WE  ACCEPT  ADS  FOR  THE  'JERUSA¬ 
LEM  POST*  and  all  other  other  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  country  &  abroad.  Prsum  Ha- 
viva,  wflax  02-244465. 


GIVAT  HAMIVTAR,  vila.  view,  spacious, 
basement  (fining  room.  Exclusive  Pearl 
SkoWk  Realty  «  02-865552. 


BAT  YAM,  roof  apartment.  TEL  AVIV,  DF 
ZBngoff,  studio  apartment «  050-244311, 
Zion. 


RENTALS 


HERZUYA  PiTUAH,  detached  5-roccn  cot¬ 
tage,  separate  studo,  near  sea,  agent  Tel. 
09-570433. 


SALES 


RAMAT  GAN.  two-famity  cottage.  tounedi- 
l,  $1500.  a  035403243  (< 


ate,  long-term, 

s). 


[eve 

02300 


RA’ANANA  COTTAGE,  QUIET,  with  view, 
5 1/2  rooms,  good  location,  exclusive,  with 
garden,  no  agent  «  09-7719148. 


KIRYAT  TIVON,  COTTAGE,  8.  new, 
stone,  beautiful,  300  sqm  built/1250 
sqm  plot  a/c,  central  heating,  $610,000. 
‘  ‘31787/9835157. 


WANTED 


SERVICES 


SALES 


JERUSALEM 


ONE  ROOM  APARTMENT  or  single  room 
in  an  apartment  to  rent  Sharing  with  older 
woman  possible,  w  02-315620  (work),  02- 
662907  (home).  no*™ 


HEALTH 


MOSHA  NEHAUM.  6-room  vfBa  +  2500 
plot,  private,  for  religious,  $530,000.  An¬ 
glo-Saxon  «  03-9301122. 


ABROAD 


SITS.  VAC. 


DWELLINGS 


A’,: 


IfV: 


RENTALS 


SERVICES 


FOR  GOOD  HEALTH.  RELAXATION,  and 
LONG  LIFE,  take  a  Shiatsu  massage,  call 
03-5602328.  naan 


SITS.  VAC. 


HOUSEHOLD  HELP 


RENTALS 


OFFICE  STAFF 


TOURISTS,  pleasant  apartment  in  central 
Jerusalem,  short-term  rentals,  v  03- 
9662070,  03-9680512 

■  02000 


HEALTH 


SITS.  VAC. 


URGBIT:  au  pair  for  3  chfldren  In  moshav, 
flve-in,  inducing  housework,  w  09-913780. 

023548 


DEADLINES  offices: 

Jerusalem-  weekdays  - 12  noon  the  day 
before  pubteafan;  for  Friday  and  Sunday 
-  6  p.m.  on  Thursday. 

Tel  Avtv  and  Haifa-  weekdays  - 12  noon, 
2  days  before  pubUcaBonfor  Friday  and 
Sunday-4  p.m.  Thunsday  In  Tel  Aviv  and 
12  noon  Thusday  In  Haifa. 


REHAVIA,  SHA'ARE  CHESED:  house  + 
garden,  qdet  location,  available  tavnocS- 
02-619334,  NS. 

'  322907 


USA  REGISTERED  NURSE  seeking  part- 
time  aftemoon/Bvering  work,  one-on-one 
ekteriyfinfirm. «  02-718728  (NS). 


OFFICE  STAFF 


SECRETARY  to  GENERAL  MANAGER 
for  international  representation,  computer- 
literate,  typing,  good  English  an  advan¬ 
tage.  tr 


LONDON:  HOLIDAY,  SHORT/LONG  let  - 
flats,  houses,  rooms.  RENTAHOME, 
it/Fax  004-4171-433-1110. 


VEHICLES 


SILVER  SPRING  MD.-  luxury  furnished 
apt  2  bdmV  2  bath,  Jewish  community 
Available  mid  Auaust.  6  months  min.  Ts 


KING  DAVID  VICINITY,  furnished,  3 
roans,  6  beds,  2  bathrooms,  short  periods, 
from  12  August  Tel  050-281652 

'  033461 


SITS.  VAC. 


DYNAMIC  ALL-AROUND  SECRETARY, 
fluent  English/Hebrew.  PC  knowledge. 
Maria  Rubaefc  Tel.  03-5622422.  oamo 


HOUSEHOLD  HELP 


GENERAL 


TALBIEH,  2,  LOVELY,  completely  fur¬ 
nished,  September/October,  $1,500 
monthly.  Tel.  02-669256. 

■  025482 


HOUSEHOLD  HELP 


CORRESPONDENCE  SECRETARY 
needed  et  Ben-Gurion  Airport  (English 
mother  tongue)  +  spoken  Hebrew,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  A-B  02,  for  interesting  position,  8 
am.  -  4  p.m.,  5  days  a  week,  immediate, 
good  condBions.  v  03-7522475. 


PASSPORT 


Available  mid  August,  6  months  min. 
02-733851,  301-762-7141 
- - - - - - 021*0 


1994  BUICKLESABRESBOOcc.ftjfly  load¬ 
ed.  Tel  09-572235  onm 


FOR  RENT:  PENTHOUSE  In  center  of 
Prague,  long/short  term,  Includes  translat¬ 
ing  and  consulting  services  for  business¬ 
men.  9  02-712730.  «*a 


WHERE  TO  STAY 


JERUSALEM  INN  GUESTHOUSE-  fan  By- 
rooms  with  private  bathroom,  reasonable 
rates.  Ctty  center.  ®  02-252757.  Fax:  02- 
251297 


BEIT  HAKEREM,  4  ROOMS,  luxurious, 
large  fiving  roan,  luxurious  kitchen,  com¬ 
pletely  furnished,  quiet,  $1,300,  immeefr- 
Hte.  Exclusive  to  Heneeman  Yony  Real 
Estate  (Maktan).  »  02-384561. 

•ones 


HOUSEKEEPER/MOTHER’S  HELPER, 
Engfish  speaker,  for  nice  American  couple. 
Ta  02-274643 


A  MARY  POPPINS  required  tor  Nanny- 
/Mothers  help-  experience  preferred/  not 
essential.  Fa  housework  +  chBdcare.  Dve- 
in  onl^torvg  term  positions.  (Agency)  « 


SHARON  AREA 


DWELLINGS 


VEHICLES 


IMMEDIATE  JOBS  available,  friendte* 
families,  best  condWons,  the  Agency  vvfot  a 

'  '  .  Caff  Hilmj 


RENTALS 


RAMAT  SHARETT,  Kadish  Luz  St.,  4 
rooms,  fumjshed,  2nd  floor  +  elevator,  for 
2  years,  w  02-415634. 


heart  fa  the  Au  Palis 
9658937 


Hilma  03- 


INN  PLACES  LTD.  affordaMe  home  bed  & 
breakfast,  self-catering  apts.,  country¬ 
wide,  choice  locations.  Tel/Fax  09- 
576204,  P.O.B.  S77,  Herzfiya. 


ARE  PALOGE  -  QUALITY  CARS:  buying, 
FaxTfe  7345li’  tradin9'  W  02-734939; 


JERUSALEM  FOR  THE  HOLIDAY  TRAV¬ 
ELER  -  private  studo  apartments,  fufiy 
equipped.  (E-89489a 


IMMEDIATE,  UNFURNISHED,  renovated 
Arab  house.  2  floors,  private  entrance- 
lUeeang,  phone,  3  bedrooms,  4  other 
rooms,  3  bathrooms,  tong-term,  s  02- 
SI  7883. 


TRUSTWORTHY.  HARDWORKING 
WOMAN  with  references  for  household 
work,  lodging  possible. «  03-5344535;  OS- 
5351333. 


HERZUYA  GANEI  PANORAMA  4,  new 
+  betaony  +  wardrobes  +  aircondfooned. 
*YAEL  REALT 


-TOR’  (Maktan)  03-6426253 


HERZUYA  PITUAH,  7-ROOM  VILLA  with 
character,  unfurnished.  Continental  Real¬ 
ty,  v  03-5234774.  azjKS 


TEL  AVIV 


t  gbl  to  I 

for  housekeeping  &  hdp  with  3  chadren.  v 

050-319931;  03-5340073. 


SALES 


SALES 


DWELLINGS 


GENERAL 


JERUSALEM*  LODGES  Ltd*  Short  term 
rentals*  Bed  and  breakfast*  P.O.Box 4233. 
Jerusalem  91044.  TeW2-61 1745  Fax:  02- 
618541 


HOLIDAY  APTS. 


ITALIAN  COLONY.  Last  few  choice  luxuy 
apartments.  Parking,  garden,  balconies. 
On  private  (and.  From  $275,000.  «  02- 
617866,  02-666571. 

’  019518 


RENTALS 


HOUSEKEEPER,  Tal  Aviv  area.  6  days. 
Tel  03-6959893,  03-6476141 


HOD  HASHARON,  Pduyfm  St,  Architect 
design  house,  240  sq.m.  on  41 0sq.m.  ptoL . 
USS  460,000.  Immedate  occupancy.  No 
•  09-901334,  09429174. 

0Z2M3 


SELECTION  OF  FURNISHED  ROOMS/A¬ 
PARTMENTS  throughout  the  country,  for 
tourists  and  vacatkxieerel  Pbsum  Havtva. 
»  02-244415. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  -REHAVIA -last  2  luxu¬ 
ry  apartments,  new  bufldlng.  3.  private  gar¬ 
den.  storeroom.  $298,000;  3,  entrance  lev¬ 
el,  high  ceilings,  balcony,  $288,000. 
Exclusive  to  ISRA-BUILD,  «  Q2-66K71. 


NORTH.  EXCLUSJVE.4,  roof  terrace  with 
extra  room,  ar-concffikxiing,  perfect  loca¬ 
tion,  parking,  elevator,  tong-term,  available 
from  July  1st  t»  03-5054595.  evenings. 


SITS.  WANTED 


HERZUYA  PITUACH.UNIQUE  AND  QUI¬ 
ET  VILLA  (comer  ptat),7  rooms.good  oon- 
tfiUon.  IKam  Real  Estate,Tel. 09589611 
-  aaaa« 


N  EILAT 

. '  s  -  Exquisite 


Located  in  the  prestigious,  new  villa  neighbourhood  across! 
from  the  sea. 

European  design  and  furnishings 

1st  Floor  -  Giant  living  room  +  French  kitchen  w/seaview  | 
+  terrace  +  suite  w/private  entrance 
2nd  Floor  -Double  room  +  deluxe  bathroom  +  large.' 
terrace  overlooking  sea  w/jacuzzi  for  5  people  (enclosed 
with  special  glass  windows)  +  walk-in  closets 
3rd  Floor  -  Large  private  suite  w/seaview  (French  design} 
Lovely  garden,  closed  circuit  T.V.  enclosed  parking  and 
complete  security  arrangements 
For  the  very  discerning  only  $900  OOP 


2  ROMAS ,  seaview,  luxurious,  short-term. 
*Girech"  -xr  03-5444331 


ELDJ?LT  CARE-experieneed  driving- 


HERZUYA  PmJACH:  VILLA,  magnificent, 
on  dunam.  +  swimming  pool  +  air  cond. 
sea  view.  Tel  09-540994.  050231725 

- - - - 02M3 


03^5  1013  2  4,  03-510603 6 


REALTY 


HAR  NOF,  BEAUTIFUL  GARDEN  apart¬ 
ment.  4.5  rooms,  ground  floor,  separata 
entrance,  superb  location,  S275.000.  tt 
03-9366298. 

•oaaw 


RAMAT  AVIV  GIMMEL,  luxurious.  3/4/S 
room  apartments,  ah-  oondtioned.  TAEL 
(MaJdar)  03-6428253 

-  013*5® 


PLOTS 


PRIVATE  PLOT  IN  ZJCHRON  AREA,  en¬ 
trance  to  Bat  SMomo,  2  1/2  diram.  Tel. 
052-519549;  08-418243. 


mESHARING,  own  an  apartment  fa  Bfe 
during  the  holiday  season  to  magnificent 
Hotel  Lev  Yeruahalym.  GAL  HO)  (Mal- 
dan),  s  02-255068. 


KOCHAV  HATZAFON,  furnished.  4  + 
parking  +  elevator,  from  August  2  years, 
S130Q.  03-6996437. 


SERVICES 


OLD  KATAMON.  3  1/2  ROOMS.  2nd  floor 
+  top  floor,  targe  balcony,  quiet  area,  spe¬ 
cial,  well  flt,  vtew.S24b.000.  Exclusive. 
Heneeman  Yony  Real  Estate  (Maktan). 

TeL 02-384581 . 


TOURISTS!  Lovely  furnished  apartment, 
Pfeengoff.  air  cond.,  near  sea,  IMMEDI¬ 
ATE  Tel  03-6991157 

-  mw 


NORTH.  NEAR  BEACH,  designer  duplex. 
? .  foiy  equipped,  SI  ,800.  August-  Decem¬ 
ber.  TeL  03-5462203. 


LESSONS 


OLD  KATAMON,  4,  renovated,  b 
exit  to  large  garden.  Y< 

- (NS)- 


aid 


HEBREW  CENTER.  Intensive 
sons.  Ad  languages.  + 
metric  preparations,  t 
388383.  04-522947., 


02- 

IBIB74 


TOURIST!  Lovely,  fomished  apartment 
near  Dizengoff.  sea.  air-conditioning,  im¬ 
mediate.  «  03-OT911S7. 

..  -  -gasst 


LUXURIOUS,  FULLY  EQUIPPED  apart¬ 
ments  to  beautSully  renovated  bukfing. 
centraL  quiet  a  03-5288773. 

•  a 29=r 


QUIET.  NORTH  TEL  AVIV.  3reom 
merit,  short-term.  51,500.  KAV  HAY 
03-5239988. 


NEED  A  SUMMER  BREAK? 

Gotta  get  away  from  honking  horns,  demanding  bosses,  stifling  heat? 
No  passorte.  no  plane  tickets  needed.  loin  the  small,  friendly 
community  of  Caesarea  for  a  week  or  so.  in  your  very  own  cottage  or 
garden  apartment 

We  have  2  and  3  bedroom  homes  for  rent  AU  are  squeaky  clean,  fully 
air-conditioned  and  completely  furnished  and  outfitted  for  holiday 
makers.  All  are  within  walking  distance  of  fee  sea  and  Country  dub. 
The  lawns  are  green  and  the  beds  are  comfortable. 

Prices:  $1 10-$I45  daily. 

Call  us  for  reservations. 


ANBAR  ESTATES 


SsnrtoB  with  a  North  American  accent  Please  phone  06-260178  or  fax:  06-381049 
and  ask  for  Barbara  or  Ante. 


WANTED 


Experienced  Salesperson 

to  work  in  the  Jerusalem  area 


★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 


Fluent  English 
Good  command  of  Hebrew 
Sales  experience  in  Israel 
Must  be  self-employed 

Call:  02-315632,  315633 


The  Jerusalem 
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WHAT’S  ON 


11 


the  site  of  an 


MUSIC 


Michael  ajzenstadt 

CIRCLE  Percussion  was  inaugurated  22  years 
ago  as  a  contemporary  music  ensemble  in  the 
Netherlands.  These  days  it  features  both  West¬ 
ern  and  Japanese  drums  and  other  percussion 
instruments  and  performs  a  varied  program  of 
percussion  music  worldwide.  The  ensemble 
works  closely  with  the  Nederlands  Dans  Theater 
and  accompanies  live  on  stage  their  production 
of  Kaguyahime.  The  ensemble  presents  a  concert 
of  its  own  at  the  Tel  Aviv  Performing  Arts  Cen¬ 
ter  today  (6  p.m.),  featuring  percussion  music 
from  various  countries.  At  8.30  p.m.  you  can 
catch  Kaguyahime  again  at  the  same  locale. 

HANDICRAFTS 


THE  Art  of  Embroidery,  Macrame  and  Weaving 
is  the  name  of  a  special  exhibition  in  Ra’anana 
until  July  15.  Works  by  many  well-known  artists 
from  across  the  country  are  on  show,  as  is  a 
display  of  Beduin  weavings.  The  exhibition  is  in  a 
tern  at  Yad  Labanim  and  will  be  open  to  the 
public  from  6  p.m.  until  11  p.m. 

DANCE 

Michael  Ajzenstadt 

THE  Karmiel  Dance  Festival  opens  tomorrow 
night  with  Peace  for  Far  and  Near,  a  folk-dance 


extravaganza  featuring  12  international  and  50 
Israeli  folk-dance  ensembles,  in  the  very  person¬ 
al  style  of  artistic  director  Yonatan  Karmoo  (9:30 
p.m.  at  the  open-air  amphitheater).  The  festival 
continues  through  the  night  and  for  two  more 
days  with  many  folk  and  artistic  dance  events,  as 
well  as  dancing  opportunities  for  the  thousands 
who  make  their  pilgrimage  ro  the  festival. 


FILM  FESTIVAL 

Adina  Hoffman 

TERRY  ZwigofPs  Crumb  is  a  fascinating,  black¬ 
ly  comic  documentary  about  the  ferodously 
imaginative  underground  cartoonist  Robert 
Crumb,  who  hardly  looks  the  part  of  a  counter¬ 
culture  hero.  Despite  his  fame  as  the  creator  of 
Fritz  the  Cat,  Jams  Joplin  album  covers,  the  Ur- 
’60s  “Keep  on  Truckin''  doodle  and  other  druggy 
icons,  he’s  a  pale  geek  with  thick  bottle  glasses,  a 
toothy  smile  and  dapper  straw  hat. 

Zwigoff  has  Time  art  critic  Robert  Hughes  on 
hand  to  ad-iib  smart  pronouncements  about 
Crumb’s  art,  and  he  occasionally  turns  to  a  femi¬ 
nist  friend  -  an  editor  at  Mother  Jones  or  a  self- 
declared  “career  pornographer”  and  ex-girl- 
friend  of  Crumb’s  -  for  a  more  skeptical 
perspective.  Essentially,  though,  the  film  offers 
an  appreciative  look  at  the  artist's  work,  along¬ 
side  a  painful  examination  of  his  hyper-dysfunc¬ 
tional  family.  Zwigoff  s  approach  to  these  people 
is  sensitive  and  sympathetic. 

What  emeiges  is  actually  weirder,  but  no  less 
wonderful,  than  his  drawings.  (Rav  Hen,  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  9:30  p.m.) 


CRYPTIC  CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 


1  Old-fashioned  Spanish 
gentleman  bit  the  dost 
(6,2)' 

5  Continue  cheerfully  even  if 
shares  axe  down!  (4>2) 

9  A  naval  NCO  has  to  declare 
his  desertion  (8) 

10  Place  to  hide  nice  new 
writing  implement  (6) 

11  Withdrawn  from  sale  after 
a  copy  was  made  (5,3) 

12  Cakes  once  cooked  aboard 
ship  (6) 

14  Ideal  fare  for  a  young  man 
joining  ecology  party  (5,5) 

18  Raulc  accounts  for  country 
people  way  bark  (10) 

22  A  hearth  goddess  in 
2kxroastxianScrq)tares  (6) 

23  Stopped  jetting  taken  into 
custody.©) 


24  The  purpose  of  camping? 

(6) 

25  The  charge  for  a  dub  is 
steep  (8) 

26  IJrmkerimlrilringquietlyis 
a  good  sort  (6) 

27  A  female  articulate  and 
prosperous  (8) 


DOWN 

2  Stores  given  public  funds 

(6) 

3  Offer  made  by  former 
nurse  (6)- 

4  No  longer  working  as  a 
mason  (3^5) 


manoeuvre 
exertion 


6  The  arm 
requiring 
(8) 

7  Feel  confident  about  US 
currency  of  late  (8) 

8  Every  year  ladies  repaired 
the  fence  (8) 

13  Dutch  punter  gets  a  small 
beer  (6,4) 

15  Teat  first  devised  by  a 
writer  (8) 

16  Settle  caul’s  differences  and 
for  time  lost 


(  ,  ,  . 

17  A  number  of  words  used  to 
pass  judgment  (8) 

19  Make  disclosure  about 
calves’ meat  (6) 

20  Pieces  removed  from  china 
tea  set  without  anxiety 
(2,4) 

21  Bill  needs  an  outlet  in 
pre-Christmas  season  (6) 


SOLUTIONS 


03  n  h  a  a  m  3  □  tn  s  a  a  □  s  a 
saasnia-nn 
□asaaiucj  snaaann 
□  uaaaaaa 
Sana  Giaaaci  auas 
saQaanao] 
aanasaus 
a  a  a  a 
□SQSfflQn  ssaaaaQ 
anssaoaa 
anemia  ■ausaa  bees 
a  a  □;  □  u  □  a  □ 
uflaanau  uaoansa 
a:aau3ga 
aaaaaoaasuaauaQ 


Yesterday's  Quick  Solution 
ACROSS:  1  Thyme,  4  Cheque,  0 
Awkward,  MUege,  U  Idle,  U 
GaDiaft  13  Ewe,  14  Idol,  18  SUs,  IB 
Asa,30AgtiBst,21Also,S4£riml25 

Ignoble,  38  Hoke*.  37  Salvo. 

DOWN:  1  Tragic,  2  Weal,  S  Edam,  5 
Hriptea.  8  Queried,  7  Burnt  8 
Adage,  13  Zkagate,  IS  Drttti*  17 
Want,  18  Attic,  18  Bolero,  23  label. 
23  Oxna. 


QUICK  CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 
1  COTScaentious  (8) 

7  Of  a  chrysalis  (5) 

8  Solemn  guarantee 

(9) 

9  Make  mistakes  (3) 

10  Clothes  (4) 

11  Licentious  (6) 

13  Carbolic  arid  (6) 

14  Si 

-w 

18  Brihiaxrt  stroke  (4) 
20  Prosecute  (3) 

2S  liberal  PM  (9) 

23  Ingrained  dirt  (5) 

24  Ruling  rick  (8) 


DOWN 

1  An  outline  (5) 

2  Rasta  dish  (7) 

3  Blood  (4) 

4  ftipal  ambassador 

5  Rapidity  (5) 

6  Flattering  talk  (7) 

7  Winged  horse  (7) 

12  Pastille  (7) 

13  fbreshadow  (7) 

15  Medium-sweet 
Bherry(T) 

16  Turkish  capital  (6) 

1?  Record  of  sum 
owed  (5) 

19  Constrain  (5) 

2i : 


TELEVISION 


■  CHANNEL  1 

6:30  News  6:45  Cartoons  7:00  Good 
Morning  Israel 

■  EDUCATIONAL  TV 

8:00  Gtiglim:  Cartoons  9:00  Huckle¬ 
berry  Finn  10:30  Zombtl  11:00  Sum¬ 
mer  studio  13:00  Giaglim  14:00  Praoy 
Butterfly  16:00  The  Astronaut  Princess 

■  CHANNEL  1 

15:30  Rooki  Yarokl  16:00  Heartbreak 
High  16:45  Summer  Zap  17:00  New 
Evening  17:36  Servian  Not  inducted  - 
drams  18:16  Nows  hr  English 

ARABIC  PROGRAMS 

18:30  Sports  magazine  19:00  News  in 

Arabic 

HBREW  PROGRAMS 
19:30  Grace  Under  fire  20:00  Mabat 
21 :00  Popolitica  22:10  Dangerous 
Games  -  four-part  drama  series  about  a 
known  murderer  who  uses  the  woman 
who  loves  him  to  keep  hb  secret  23:00 
Backtrack  23:30  News  magazine 

■  CHANNEL  2 

10:00  Yosef  the  Storyteller  frptj  10:30 
Thunderbirds  -  puppet  show  11.-00 
Blackboard's  Ghost  -  Walt  Disney  film 
13:00  Platfus  13:05  Sar  Trek  14.-00 
Power  video  (rpt)  14:30  Tick  Tack 
15:00  Robocop  -  serial  adaptation  of 
the  film  16:00  The  Bold  and  the  Beauti¬ 
ful  17:00  Reshef  at  Five  17:30  Fresh 
Prince  of  Bel-Air  18:00  Double  Dare  - 
children's  game  show  18:30  Dr.  Quinn 

-  Medicine  Woman  19:25  Lingo  - 
game  show  20:00  News  20:30  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  Funniest  People  20:45  Comedy 
Store  -  local  humor  21:20  Foals'  Gold 

-  Israeli  drama  series  21 :50  Cinema  2: 
The  Tsan'ani  Family  (1978)  -  a  comedy 
of  errors  about  two  waning  families,  as 
traditional  attitudes  break  down.  One 
family  is  of  Persian  extraction  and  the 
other  from  Yemen  (90  mins) 23:40 Gov 
Night  00:00  News  00:05  The  X-Files 
01:00  Van  Der  Valk  -  police  series 

■  JORDAN  TV 

14:00  Captain  Planet  -  cartoon  14:30 
Mantis  -  science  fiction  1 5:00  Survival 

-  documentary  15:45  Conceiving  the 
Future  -  documentary  for  Population 
Day  16:00  The  House  of  Eliott  17:00 
French  programs  19:35  Growing  Up  — 
highlighting  the  difficulties  facing  10 
new-bom  babies  from  different  back¬ 
grounds  20:30  The  Bold  and  the  Beau¬ 
tiful  21:15  Urban  Angel  -  comedy 
22JD0  News  in  English  22:25  Death  of 
Apartheid  -  drama  23:30  New  York 
Undercover  -  police  series  00:00  The 
Maid  of  Orleans:  Act  III  -  opera  00:45 
Keeping  Up  Appeareances  -  comedy 

■  MIDDLE  EAST  TV 

14:00  The  700  Club  14:55  Captain 
Scarlett  (1953)  -  in  post-revolutionary 
France,  a  returning  hero  rights  injustice 
and  tyranny  (75  mins)  15:30  Mighty 


WHERE  TO  GO 


Notices  n  this  feature  are  charged 
at  MS25.74  per  Ihm,  including  VAT. 
Insertion  ovary  day  of  the  month 
costs  B0S491X0  per  line,  including 
VAT,  per  month. 

JERUSALEM 

Conducted  Touts.. - 
HEBREW  UNIVERSITY.  Tours  of  the 
Mount  Scopus  campus,  in  English,  daily 
Sun.~Thur.,  11  a.m.  from  Bronfman  Re¬ 
ception  Centre,  Sherman  Administra¬ 
tion  Bldg.  Buses  4a,  9,  23,  28,  28.  For 
info,  call  882819. 

AMIT  Woman.  For  a  free  conducted 
tour  of  our  installations,  call  Jerusalem 
618222;  Tel  Aviv  5233154.  Hours:  8:00 
a.m.-1 :30  p.m.,  Sun.-Thur. 
HADASSAH.  Visit  the  Hadassah  instal¬ 
lations,  Chagall  Windows.  Tel.  02- 
416333,  02-778271. 

TEL  AVIV 


TEL  AVIV  MUSEUM  OF  ART.  In  the 
courtyard,  Yaacov  Dorchin  -  Blocked 
Well,  28  monumental  sculpturesO Bot¬ 
ticelli:  Madonna  and  Child  (first  Botti¬ 
celli  shown  in  IsraeDOThe  Museum 
Collections.  HELENA  RUBINSTEIN 
PAVILION  FOR  CONTEMPORARY 
ART.  Daniel  Sack  -  Morimura  and  Me. 
Hours:  Weekdays  10:00  a.rrv-6  p.m. 
Tua^  10  a.m.-IO  p  m.  Fri,  Sat.,  10:00 
ajn.-2:00  p.m.  Ait  Echi cation  Center, 
dosed  for  renovations,  Tel.  691B165W 
7. 

MflZO-  To  visit  our  projects  call  Tel  Aviv 
6923B19:  Jerusalem  256060;  Haifa 
388817. 

HAIFA 

WHAT'S  ON  IN  HAIFA,  dial  04- 
374253. 


GENERAL 

ASSISTANCE 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 

Jerusalem:  Kupat  Hofim  ClaltL  Straus 
A,  3  Avigdori,  706880;  Balsam,  Salah  e- 
Din,  272315;  Shuafat,  Shuafat  Road, 
810108;  Dar  Aldawa.  Herod's  Gate. 
282068. 

Tel  Aviv:  Grusso,  27  Shdnkin,  628- 
4791;  Afareemon,  110  Yehuda  Halevi, 
661-3010.  Till  3  a-m.  Wednesday.  Ben- 
Yehuda.  142  Ben-Yehuda,  522-3535.  Till 
midnight:  Superpharm  Ramat  Aviv,  40 
Einstein,  641-3730. 

Ra'anana-Kfer  Sava:  MerkazRa'an- 

ana,  120  Ahuza,  Ra'anana,  903798. 
Netanya:  Geva,  14  Sha'ar  Hagai, 
822695. 

Krayot  area:  Harman,  4  Simtat  Mo* 
dfin,  IGryat  Motzkin,  707770/3. 

Haifa:  Massada,  30  Massada,  665806- 
Herafiya:  Ctal  Pharm.  Beit  Merkazfm,  6 
Maskit  (cnr.  Sderot  Hagalim),  Hecdiya 
Pituah,  6S8472,  BS8407.  Open  9  a-m.  to 
midnight. 

Upper  Nazafeth:  Cla)  Pharm,  Lev  Hair 
Mall,  57046S  Open  9  ajn.  to  10  p.m. 

DUTY  HOSPITALS 

Jerusalem:  Bikur  Holim  (internal,  ob¬ 
stetrics,  ENT);  Shaara  Zedek  (surgery, 
orthopedtes,  pediatrics);  Hadassah  Ein 
Kerem  (ophthalmology). 

Tel  Aviv:  Tel  Aviv  Medical  Center  (pe¬ 
diatrics),  Ichitov  (internal,  surgery). 
Netanya:  Lanlado. 


POUCE 

FIRE 

FIRST  AID 


Hagan  David  Adam 

In  emergencies  diet  101  (Hebrew)  or  911 
(English)  In  most  parts  of  foe  country.  In 
addition: 

Ashdod*  551333  Kfar  Sava*  902222 
Asbkalon  661332  Nshsriya*  912333 
Besrahsba*  Z747S7  Netanya-  604444 
Mt  Shscnssti  523133  Fatah  TUwa*  0311111 
Dan  Raflien-  S793333  Ralwof  451333 
^t*  332444  Rtahm*  9642333 

Haifa*  512233  Safod  920333 
Jerusalem*  523133  Tel  Aviv*  5460111 
KaimM*  9986444  Tiberias*  792444 
•  Mobde  Irmnafve  Cam  Unit  IMICU}  service  In 
the  Brea,  around  the  clods. 

MecficaJ  help  for  tourists  (In  EngBsh) 
177-022-91 10 


Mouse  16:55  Jenny  Quest  17i20  Dan* 
germouM  17:45  Supctrbook  I1 18:10 
Documentary  19:10  Magnum  P.l. 
20:00  World  News  Tonight  20:30 
CNN  Headline  News  21 :00  The  Cosby 
Show  21 :30  Lois  and  Clark:  The  new 
adventures  of  Superman  22:20  Time 
Trax  23:10  700  Club 


CABLE 


100 

102 

101 


■  FAMILY  CHANNEL  {3) 

8:00  Roxanne  9:00  One  Life  io  Live 
9:45  The  Young  and  the  Restless 
10:30  Guests  in  the  Living  Room 
11:05  All  in  the  Family  11:35  Celeste 
12:25  Neighbors  12:50  Peny  Mason 
13:45  Major  Dad  14:05  Clips  14:15  St 
Elsewhere  1E:OS  Roxanne  15:55 
Knots  Landing  16:40  Neighbors  17:10 
Antonella  18: 00  One  Life  to  Live  18:45 
The  Young  and  foe  Restless  19:30  Lo¬ 
cal  broadcast  20:00  Celeste  20:55  En¬ 
tertainment  Tonight  21:20  Married 
With  Children  21:50  The  Nanny  22:1 5 
Mad  About  You  22:50  Seinfeld  23:20 
Seinfeld  23:45  ENG  00:35  Law  and 
Order  1:25  Renegade 

■  MOVIE  CHANNEL  (4) 

10:30  Code  Name  Dancer  (1987)  (rpt) 
12:05  Horse  Soldiers  (1959)  (rpt) 
14:10  Answers  (1985)  (rpt)  16:05 
What's  New  at  the  Movies  16:15  Le 
Chevre  (1981)  (rpt)  17:50  Up  foe  Creek 
(1384)  (rpt)  19:25  Miracles  (1988)  - 
comedy  about  a  newly  divorced  couple 
who  get  caught  up  in  a  bungled  attempt 
at  a  coup  in  the  jungles  of  South  Ameri¬ 
ca.  With  Terri  Garr  and  Tom  Conti  (83 
mins)  20:45  What's  New  at  foe  Movies 
21:00  A  Voyage  Around  My  Father 
(1983)  -  British  drama  about  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  an  eccentric  man 
(Lawrence  Olivier)  and  his  son  (Alan 
Bates).  Based  on  memoirs  of  John  Mor¬ 
timer  (81  mins)  22:25  Echo  Park  (1986) 
-  Drama  set  in  LA  about  the  friendship 
between  three  characters:  a  single 
mother  who  is  an  actress  (Susan  Dey),  a 
poet  who  makes  a  living  as  a  pizza  deliv¬ 
ery  boy  ,  and  a  bodybuilder  who 
dreams  of  being  foe  next  Schwarzeneg¬ 
ger.  23:55  No  Way  Out  (1987)  -  thriller 
starring  Kevin  Costner  and  Gene  Hack- 
man  (rpt)  1:50  Platoon  (1986)  (rpt) 

■  CHILDREN  (6) 

6:30  Cartoons  8:35  Alvin  and  the 
Chipmunks  9:00  Spiderman  9:35  Alice 
in  Wonderland  10:05  Power  Rangers 
10:30  James  Bond  Junior  1 1 :00  Fam¬ 
ily  Matters  11:35  Loony  Toons  12:00 
Crossings  13:00  T-Rex  13:23  Hugo 
14:00  Cartoons  14:35  Ah/in  and  the 
Chipmunks  15:00  Spiderman  15:35 
Power  Rangers  16:00  James  Bond  Ju¬ 
nior  10:30  Family  Matters  17:00  Loo¬ 
ny  Toons  17:30  Crossings  18:30  T- 
Rex  18:55  Hugo  19:30  Three's 
Company  20:00  Married  with  Children 
20:30  Growing  Pains  20:55  Step  by 
Step  21:25  Cheers 


JERUSALEM 

G.G.  GIL  Jerusalem  MaH  (Maffia)  « 
788448  Casper  1130  am.  130,  4.  B.  8. 
1 0  *  Muriel's  wadding  6, 8. 10  *  Murder 
in  the  Rrat  10  *  Andre  11 30  am,  1 30, 
A  *  Stargata  1 1 30  run.,  1 :45, 430, 7:1 5. 
10  *  Under  the  Domini  Tree  1130  am, 
1 30,  4, 6, 8, 10  *  Outbreak  1130am. 
IMS,  5,  730  *  Mne  Months  10  *  The 
Madnrmn  of  King  George  730,  10  * 
Ltttto  Giants  1130  bjtl,  130,  4.  6  * 
BMow  Grave  6,  8, 10  *  McMe  Rich 
1130  am.  130,  4  JERUSALEM  THE¬ 
ATER  Quern  Mamet  930  RAV  CHEN  1- 
7  g  79Z799  Crecit  Card  Reservations  a 
794477  Rav  Mochar  Building.  19Ha'oman 
St,  TaJpiot  Crimson  Tide*  Blue  Skies 
730,  9:45  *  Ed  Wood  11  am,  5.  7:15, 
9:45  *  Pocahontas  (Engfish  dialogue) 
730,  9:45  +  WNto  You  Were  Stooping 
730,  9~A5  *  Pocahontas  (Hebrew  dia¬ 
logue)  11  am,  12:45,  5  *  Dumb  and 
Dumber*  Homeward  Bound  (Hebrew  *■ 
afogue)  11  am,  5  ★  Straotflghlar  11 
am,  1  *  Angels  1 1  am  *  Power  Rang¬ 
ers  11  am,  12:45,  5  *  Homeward 
Bound  (Hebrew  dialogue)  11  am,  5  SE- 
MADAR  PrtecUa  12  midnight 

TEL  AVIV 

CINaiATHEQUE  Scar  530, 7=45. 9:45  ★ 
Eat,  Drink,  Man,  Woman  5,  730,  10  * 
The  Godfather  7  *  Barton  Fink  10  Dt- 
ZENGOFF  Stargata  11  am,  1,  3:15, 
530,  7=45,  10  *  Queen  Margot  10  * 
Burnt  By  the  Sun  7ri5  *  Under  the 
Domini  Tree  11  am.1,  3,  5,  7:45,  10 
DRIVE  IN  The  Last  Seduction  10  GAN 
HAIR  PrtscOa  230,  5,  730,  9*5  GAT 
Wife  You  Ware  Stooping  5.  730.  9*5 
GORDON  The  Snapper  6  *  Citizen 
Kane  8.  10  G.G.  HOD  1-4  a  5228090 
RfcNe  RMieuttie  Giants  1130  am. 
130  *  LQ-eBoye  on  the  Side  5. 730, 10 

★  Mne  Nafi  1130  am,  130  ★  Mne 
Months  10  *  Casper  1 1 30  am,  130, 5, 
730,  10  ★  An  Indian  In  the  City  1130 
am,  130,  5,  730  LEV  1-4  B  5288288 
Leon  130,  330,  10  *  Shawshank  Re¬ 
demption  1230,  4:45.  730.  10:  also 
12:15  am  *  Shallow  Grave  1130  am, 
130.330. 530, 7:45, 10  *  The  Madness 
of  long  George  11:15  am,  1,  3,  5:15, 
7:45, 10  *  North  11  am,  3rt5, 530  G.G. 
PITER  Casper* An  Indian  in  tin  City 
1130  am,  130,  5,  730.  10  *  Muriel's 
Wedding  1:45.  5,  730,  10  *  Nine 
Monttta*Deer  Emma,  Sweet  Bobe  5, 

730. 10  *  Thumbelfna*The  FUntstones 
1130  am,  130  *  Jurassic  Park  1130 
am  RAV-CHEN9  5282288*  Dlzengoff 
Carder  Legends  of  the  FaS  7rt5.  9:45  * 
Pidp  Fiction  4:15,  7,  9*5  ★  Crimson 
Tide  730,  9:45  ★  Pocahontas  (Engfish 
daJogue)  730,  9*5  *  PocahontBs  (He¬ 
brew  dtatogue)  11  a.m..  1,  3,  5  +  Dumb 
and  Dumber  11  am.,  1, 3, 5, 730. 9:45  * 
101  Dalmatians  (Hebrew  dialogue}  11 
am,  1,  3,  5  *  Angels  11  am,  1:15  * 
Power  Rangers  11  am,  1,  3,  5  ★  Die 
Hard  3  11  am.  23a  5.  7:15,  9*5  RAV- 
OR  1-Sa  5102674“  Opera  House  Before 
the  Sunrise*  Four  Weddings  and  a  Ftm- 
eral*Ed  Wood* Clerk** Blue  Sky  5, 
73a  9*5  G.G.  SHAHAF 1-2  Death  and 
the  Malden  5,  730,  10  *  Muriel’s  Wed- 
Cfing  5,  730,  10  G.G.  TAYELET  1-6  * 
5177952  2  Yona  Hanavi  SL  Forrest 

Gump  43a  7:15.  10  *  The  Browning 

Version  5. 730, 10  *  Rob  Roy 430, 7:15. 

10  &G,  TS.  AVIV  W  5281181  65  Plnsker 
SL  OntbraakaJuat  Cause*  Casper  5, 
73a  10  TEL  AVIV  MUSEUM  9  6961297 
27  9iaul  Kamelekh  Boulevard  Amateur  5, 

8. 10  ZAFON  Murder  bi  foe  First  73a 
9*5  +  Into  the  West  5 

HAIFA 

CINEMA  CAF£  AMAMI  9  325755  For¬ 
feit  Gump  7  +  Amateur  930  *  Shaw¬ 
shank  Redemption  7, 9:15  AT2M0N  1-5 

*  673003  SUagMa+Outbreak  430.  7. 
Brt5  *  ItarM's  Wadding  430. 7, 930  ★ 
Under  the  Domtoi  Tree  430,  7, 9:15  * 
An  irxfian  in  the  City  430,  7  *  Nine 
Months  930  CINEMA  CAFfi  MORIAH  » 
242477  -The  Madness  of  King  George 
730,  930  ORLY  Blue  Sky  7.  9:15  PAN¬ 
ORAMA  1-3  *  382020  Boys  on  the  Side 
930  *  Richie  Rkh  11  am,  1, 430, 7  * 
Casper  11  am.  1,430,7,930*  Murder 
in  the  First 930  *  Andre  11  am.  1,430, 
7  RAV-GAT  141  9  574311  Pocahontas 
(Engfish  (fialogue)  7ri5, 9:15  *  Pocahon¬ 
tas  (Hebrew  tfiatogue)  11  am,  430,  7, 
Sri  5  RAV-MOR  1-7  8  41689S/B  Shaw¬ 
shank  Redemption  630,  9ri5  ★  WhBe 
You  Were  Sleephg*Blue  SkyCrimeon 
Tide  7. 9rl5  *  Pocahontas  (Engfish  dia¬ 
logue)  7:15, 9:15  *  Dumb  end  Dunbar 

11  am,  12*5.  4:45  *  StraeffigMer- 
■  Baby's  Dey  Out  11  am,  430  *  Poea- 
hontas  (Hebrew  dialogue)  11  am.  12:45, 
3, 5*  Power  Rangers  11  am,  12*5, 3, 
5. 7  *  The  Quick  and  the  Dead  9:15  * 
Die  Hard  311  am.  5,  7,  930  +  Baby’s 
Day  Out  11  am,  430  RAV-OR  1-3  9 
246553  Crimson  Tide*  Ed  Wood  7. 9:15 


■  SECOND  SHOWING  (6) 

22:00  A  Starls  Bore  (1954)  -  The  sec- 
on®”raon  “  romantic  melodra¬ 
ma  features  Judy  Garland  as  foe  up- 

who  marries  the 
former  teen  idol  (James  Mason)  00:30 
Passion  de  Jean  D'Arc  (1928)  -  nower- 
ful  silent  film  about  foe  sentendS?Sd 
execution  of  Joan  of  Arc  v 

■  DISCOVERY  (3) 

6:00  Open  University:  Management. 
Marketing  and  Economics  12:1®  Sur- 
vival  13*10  Beyond  2000  14:00  Open 
University  16:00  Survival  17:00  Be- 

afiyiUW  0pen  UnIvenrity 
20-00  *9^21 21 :00  Cultural  Cities 
of  China  22:00  First  Tuesday  23-00 
Agenda  21  23:45  Open  University 

■  rrv  3 

Live  continuous  coverage  of  Knesset 

■  ETV  2 

15:30  Full  House  16:00  The  Natural 
World  18:00  Keep  Fit  18:15  The 
Young  Riders  19:00  Tseh-BahVeh  - 
young  satire  and  entertainment  mega- 
zina  19:30  Family  Relations  20:00 
New  Evening  (with  Russian  subtitles) 
20:30  Kate  and  Aliie  —  comedy  21 :00 
The  World  at  War  -  Sir  Laurence  Olivier 
presents  foe  acclaimed  documentary 
about  WWII 

■  SUPER  CHANNEL 

0:30  NBC  News  7:00  ITN  World  News 
7:30  Weekly  Business  8:00  Today  fea¬ 
turing  ITN  World  News  and  FT  Business 
10:00  Super  Shop  11:00  European 
Money  Wheel  15:00  US  Money  Wheel 
18:30  FT  Business  Tonight  19:00  To¬ 
day  20:00  ITN  World  News  Live  20:30 
Ushuaia  21:30  NBC  News  Magazine 
22:30  Europe  2000  23:00  ITN  World 
News  23:30  Best  of  The  Tonight  Show 
with  Jay  Leno  00:30  Real  Personal 
1:00  FT  Business  Tonight 

■  STAR  PLUS 

7:00  The  Sullivans  7:30  Nathalie  Du¬ 
pree  8:00  Video  Fashion  Monthly  8:30 
Donahue  9:30  Santa  Barbara  10:30 
The  Bold  and  foe  Beautiful  11:00 
Oprah  Winfrey  12:00  Riviera  12:30 
Nathalie  Dupree  1 3:00  Aerobics  1 3:30 
The  Sullivans  14:00  Small  Wonder 
14:30  Robotech  15:00  Teenage  Mu¬ 
tant  Ninja  Turtles  15:30  Batman  16:00 
Home  and  Away  16:30  Entertainment 
Tonight  17:00  M*A*S*H  17:30  Mys¬ 
tery  Movies:  Inspector  Morse  'Jericho' 
19:30  The  Bold  and  the  Beautiful 
20:00  Santa  Barbara  21 :00  Hard  Copy 
21:30  Remington  Steele  22:30  Bar¬ 
ratry  Jones  23:30  Entertainment  To¬ 
night  00:00  Oprah  Winfrey  1:00  Hard 
Copy 

■  CHANNEL  5 

6:00  —  7:30  Bodies  in  motion  16:00 
Bodies  in  motion  16:30  Burnt  toast 
17:00  Copa  America:  Uruguay  vs  Para¬ 
guay  19:20  Show  jumping  from  Ramat 


CINEMA 


*  WhBe  You  Were  Sleeping  4:45, 7, 9:1 5 

*  Little  Women  f  1  am  *  Power  Rang¬ 
ers  11  a.m.,  12:45,  5  *  Angels  11  am, 
4*5 

ARAD 

STAR  MurteTs  Wedding  7.15.  9:45  * 
Crimson  Tide  9*5  *  An  Indian  to  the 
City  1130  am,  5  *  Lithe  Giants  11=30 
am.,  5*  Boys  on  the  Side  7*5, 9:45  * 
Power  Rangers  1130  am.  5,  7:15 
ASHDOD 

G-G.  GIL  Stargate* Casper* Umar  the 
Domtoi  Tfoe  11  ajTL, 5, 730, 10  *  Power 
Rangers  11  am.  5. 730  *  Shawshank 
Redemption  730. 10  *  Mne  Months  10 

*  Little  Giants  1 1  a_m,  5  GG.  ORI1-39 
711223  Murder  to  the  First  10  *  An 
Indian  to  foe  City  1130  am.  5.  730  * 
Rfeftie  Rich  1130  am.  5  *  Die  Hard  3 
1 1 30  am,  5, 730,10  *  While  You  Were 
Sleeping  730,  10 

ASHKELON 

G.G.  GIL  Casper* Stargata*  Under  the 
Domtoi  Tree  1130  am.,  5.  73a  10  * 
Boys  an  foe  Side  10  *  Minder  to  the 
Hist  730, 10  *  Uttie  Giants  1 1 30  am, 
5  *  An  Indian  to  the  City  1130  am.. 
130.  5.  730  RAV  CHEN  1-5  9  711223 
The  Quick  and  the  Dead*WhBe  You 
Wets  Steeping  730, 9*5  *  Shawshank 
Redemption  7:15.  9:45  *  Die  Hard  3  11 
am,  5. 7:15, 9:45  *  Crimson  Tide  7:15, 
0*5  *  101  Dalmatians  (Hebrew  cfialo- 
gue)*Dumb  and  DumbereStreetfigtitor- 
•Power  Rangers  11  am.  5 

BAT  YAM 

RAV  CHEN  9  5531077  Crimson  Tkle- 

*  White  You  Were  Stoeptog  730, 9*5  * 
Murder  in  the  First  0*5  *  Stargata  7:15, 
9:45  +  Casper  11  am.,  1. 5, 730, 9*5  + 
101  Dalmatians  (Hebrew  dialogue)  11 
am,  12:45,  5  *  Andre  11  am.  1,  5  * 
Power  Rangers  11  am.  12:45,  5  * 
Dumb  and  Dumber  1 1  am.  5  ★  Die  Hmd 
3  5, 7:15, 9:45  ★  Under  foe  Domtoi  Tree 
11  am.  1.  5,  730,  9:45  *  An  Indtan  in 
foe  City  11  am.  5,  730 
BEERSHEBA 

G-G.  GIL  Casper  1130  am.  5,  7,  10  * 
Murder  to  the  Hist  10  *  Andre  1130 
am.  *  An  Irxfian  in  the  City  1130am, 
5.  730  *  Under  the  Domtoi  City  1130 
am.  5.  73a  10  *  Stargata  5,  730.  10 
RAV-NEGEV 1-4  9235278  Die  HardS  11 
am.  4:45,  7:15,  9*5  *  Crimson  Tide- 
■  While  You  ware  Steeping*  Pocahon¬ 
tas  730,  9*5  *  Dumb  and  Dumber  11 
am.,  5  *  Power  Rangers *101  Dalma¬ 
tians  (Hebrew  dialogue)  11  am,  12*5,5 
DfMONA 
MOFETNeO  830 

HADERA 

LEV  1-4  Stamms  1030  am.  7:15, 10  * 
Craper  1030  am,  123a  43a  7:15.9*5 

*  An  Indian  In  the  City  1 030  am..  1 230 

*  White  You  Were  Steeping  5.  7:15. 10 

*  Power  Rangers  1030  am.  1230, 
43a  6:15  +  Die  Hard  3  5.  73a  10 
HERZUYA 

COLONY  CINEMA  1-2  (MANDARIN)  9 
6902666  Ed  Wood  730;  10  DANIEL  TO¬ 
TS.  9  544044  THE  AUDITORIUM  The 
Madness  of  King  George  730,  930 
STARtf  569068  29  Sokolov  SL  An  indteP 
In  the  City  11  am.,  1  *  Power  Rangers 
11  am.  1:15, 5  *  Stargate  730, 9*5  * 
Casper  11  am,  1:15. 5,  730,  9*5 

KARMIEL 

CINEMA  1-3  9  887277  Shawshank  Re- 
demption* While  You  Were  Skwpkig- 
•Dfe  Hard  3  7,  930  *  Power  Bang- 
ere*1U1  Dalmatians  (Hebrew  daloguej 
11  am.,  5  *  Angels  11  am. 

KFAR  SAVA 

AMAL  Scent  of  the  Green  W»7®. 
930  G.G.  GO.  Casper* Die  Hard  3*Un- 
der  the  Doorim  Tree  1130  am.  130, 5, 
730.  10  *  While  You  Ware  Stoepk*- 
eMmrfeTs  Wedding*  Murder  In  foe  Fuat 
73ft  10  *  Power  Rangers 
5  *  Stargate  1 130  am.  1:45, 5. 730  * 
Mne  Months  10  *  An  todtan  In  foe  City 
1130  am.1 30,  5  *  Andre  1130  am. 
13ft  5 

WRYAT  MALIK 

G.G.  KIRYQN  1-9  a  779166  Casper- 
•Stargate*  Boys  on  the  Side  11  am, 
1:15,  4*5,  7,  930  ★  OutbrericeNIne 
Months  930  *  Andre  1 1  am.  KIM** 

7  +  MurisTs  wedding  4*5.  7,  930  * 
RfcNe  Rich  11  am..  1:15, 4*5  *  Undm 
foe  Domtoi  Tree  11  a.m..  1:15,  4*ft 
7330  *  Thumbettoa  11  am.1  rift 4:45 

*  Shallow  QweeMuitter  to  the  First  7, 
930  *  An  Indian  in  the  City  11  am. 
1.1ft  4*5,  7 

K1RYAT  MALABO  ^  . 

MOFET  Crimson  Tide  0  *  101  Dalma¬ 
tian  530 
LOO 

STAR  LHtto  Giants  11  am.  *  Crbnson 


Gan 20:00  Kick  boxing  20:30  Ice-skat¬ 
ing  special:  Nutcracker  22:00  Copa 
America  round-up  00:30  No  details 
available 

■  EUROSPORT 

9:30  Golf  11:30  Tour  de  France  high- 
fights  12:00  Artistic  gymnastics  13:00 
Indy  ear  racing  14:00  French  Grand 
Prix  motorcycling  15:00  Touring  car 
racing  16:00  Leisure  sports  16:30 
Surfing  17:30  Indy  car  racing  18:30 
French  Grand  Prix  motorcycling  19:30 
Live  athletics  from  Sweden  22:30  Eur¬ 
os  pon  news  23:00  Speed  world  1:00 
EurogoH  2:00  Eurosport  news 

■  PRIME  SPORTS 

7:00  Wimbledon:  men's  singles  and 
mixed  doubles  finals  12:0Q  Asian  soc¬ 
cer  show  13:00  Talking  baseball 
13:30  Wimbledon:  man's  finals  high¬ 
lights  14:30  Supdrbikes  from  Austria 
16:00  Wimbledon:  Men's  final  19:00 
Asian  soccer  show  20:00  Superbikes 
from  Austria  21:30  Rally  cross  22:30 
Talking  baseball  23:00  WWF  00:00 
Wimbledon:  men's  singles  and  mixed 
doubles  finals 

■  BBC  WORLD 

News  on  tba  hour  6:25  Time  Out: 
Tomorrow's  World  10:15  Relative  Val¬ 
ues  -  This  documentary  series  takes  a 
sociological  look  at  the  fine-art  market, 
including  some  of  the  world's  richest 
collectors  11:25  The  Wine  12:25  Time 
Out:  Rhodes  Around  Britain  16:05  Cor¬ 
respondent  17:10  World  Business  Re¬ 
port  17:25  Heavenly  Bodies  18:15 
Relative  Values  19:25  Time  Out:  To¬ 
morrow's  World  22:05  Relative  Values 
23:25  Time  Out:  Holiday  00:25  World 
Business  Report 


RADIO 


■  VOICE  OF  MUSIC 

6:06  Musical  Matinee  9:05  Malcolm 
Arnold:  Piano  trio  op  54;  Britten:  Friday 
Afternoons;  Gavin  Bryans:  Sub  Rosa; 
Per  Norgaard:  Quartet  no  2  for  strings; 
Stravinsky:  Danses  concertantes  for 
orch;  Copland:  Concerto  for  clarinet, 
strings,  harp  and  piano;  Kiri  Ta  Kanawa 
sings  3  songs  by  Cole  Porter;  contem¬ 
porary  works  12:00  Light  Classical  - 
Barbra  Streisand  sings  13:00  Mozart: 
Serenade  no  10  in  E  flat  for  13  wind 
instruments  K361  "Grand  Partita"; 
Danzi:  Fantasia  for  darinet  and  orch 
14:06  Encore  15:00  Cycle  of  Works  - 
Beethoven's  piano  sonatas  16:00  Early 
music  17:00  Beethoven:  Sonata  no  5 
in  D  op  102/1;  Jaracek:  Legend;  Rach¬ 
maninoff:  Sonata  in  G  minor  op  19; 
Halm  Permont:  Epitaph  for  cello  solo; 
Villa-Lobos:  Jet  Whistle  for  cello  and 
flute;  Brahms:  Trio  in  D,  pasta.  19:00 
Rainbow  of  Sounds  20:05  Tchaikov¬ 
sky:  String  quartet  no  1  in  D  op  11; 
Rodrigo:  Concert  Serenade  for  harp 
and  orch;  Gershwin:  Blues  21:00  A 
Matter  of  Agreement  23:00  Just  Jazz 


Tide  10  ★  An  todtan  to  the  CKy  1130 
am.  ft  730, 1 0  *  Power  Rmgere  11 30 
am.,  5,  730  *  The  Quick  and  the  Dead 
5.  730,  10 

NAHARfYA 

HECHAL  HATARBUT  Crimson  Tide  830 

*  101  Dalmatians  (Hebrew  dialogue)  5 

NESS  Z10NA 

G.G.  GIL  1-4  9  404729  Caspar  1130 
ft.iti.i-130.  ft  8. 10  *  Ifine  Month*:  10  * 
Andre  1130  am,  130,  5  Stargate 
1130  am.  1:4ft  ft  730,  IB  *  MurteTs 
Weddtog  730.  10  *  Under  the  Domtoi 
Tree  1130  am.  130,  ft  730.  10 
NETANYA 

GG.  GIL  1-5  9  628452  Casper*Undw 
foe  Domlm  Tree  1 1 30  am.  130. 5. 73ft 

10  ★  Muriel's  Wedding* Shallow  Grave 
730, 10  *  Andre*  An  Indian  in  the  City 
1 1 30  am,  1 30, 5  *  Stargate  1 1 30  am, 
1*5.  5,  730,  10  RAV  CHEN  While  You 
Were  Steeping  730, 9:45  ★  Pocahontas 
(Engfish  dialogue)  730, 9:45  *  Pocahon¬ 
tas  (Hebrew  efiatogue)*  Power  Rangers 

11  am,  12:45,  5  *  Dumb  and  IXunber 
11  am,  1.5  *  Streetflghterll  am,  1:15 

*  Crimson  Tide  7:15, 9:45  *  Die  Hard  3 
ft  7:1ft  9:45 

OR  AtOVA 

RAV  CHEN  WMto  You  Were  Steeping  7, 
930  *  Die  Hard  3*Caeper  11  am,  5, 7, 
930  *  Hie  Lion  King  (Habrew  dialogue) 
11  am.  5 

OR  YEHUDA 

G.G.  GIL  An  Indian  to  the  CXy*Power 
Rangars  1130  am.,  ft  730  *  Shaw¬ 
shank  Redemption  10  *  Boys  on  the 
Side  10  *  Stargate *Ctnper  1130  am. 
ft  730,  10 
PETAH  T1KVA 

GG.  HECHAL  1-3  9 9900844  Stargate  ft 
7:45.  10  *  Casper  1130  am.,  ft  73ft 
10*  Andre  1 1 30  am  *  Power  Rangers 
1 1 30  am  *  Die  Hard  3  5, 730. 10  G  G 
RAM  1-3  S  9340618  Shawshank  Re¬ 
demption  430,  7:15,  10  *  Under  the 
Domtoi  Tnm  5, 730. 1 0  *  Murder  to  the 
First  10  *  An  todtan  in  the  CKy  ft  730 
RA'ANANA 

MOFET  Angels  11  am.  PARK  While 
You  Were  Seeping  7:45, 10  *  Stargate 
3. 530, 7:45  *  Murder  in  the  First  7:4ft 
lO»Stree«ftglitar1,3*Ca«pMr  11  am.. 
1, 3,  ft  7:4ft  10  *  Uttie  Gfanta  1 1  am.  1. 
3, 5  *  Power  Rangers  11  am,  1. 3. 5  * 
Die  Hard  3  11  am.  13ft  ft  730, 10  * 
Shawshank  Redemption  1230  am 
RAMAT  GAN 

RAV-GAN 1-4  9  797121  While  You  Were 
Sleeping* Pocahontas  (English  dia¬ 
logue}  730, 9*5  *  Casper  11  am.,  1, 3, 
ft  73ft  9*5  *  Pocahontas  (Hebrew  dia¬ 
logue)  11  am.  12*5,  3,  5  *  Andre  11 
am,  1,3,5  *  Power  Rangers  11  am.1. 
3,  5  *  Crimson  Tide  7:15,  9*5  RAV- 
OAStS  1-3  9  6730687  Stargate  11  am, 
ft  7:1ft  9*5  *  Die  Hard  3  11  am.  5, 
7:1  ft  9*5: 11  am.  5.  7:1ft  9*5 

RAMAT  HASHARON 

KOKHAV  95491979  Crimson  Tide  530, 

730,  10 

REHOVOT 

CHEN  1-4  9  465979  WMto  You  Were 
Sleeping  73ft  9*5  *  Priscilla  1130 
am.  530  +  Die  Hard  3  5.  7:15,  9*5  * 
Tbs  Madness  of  King  George  730, 10 

R1SH0N  LEZ10N 

GAL  1-5  9  9619669  Stargate  1 1 30  am. 
1*5,  ft  73ft  10  *  Murder  in  the  First  5, 
730, 10  *  Uttii  Giants  1130  am.  130, 

5  *  Mne  Months  730, 10  *  Thumbeflna 
1130  am,  130  *  Shallow  Grave 5, 730, 
10  *  Jurassic  Park  1130  am,  1*5 
HAZAHAV  Casper  1130  am.  13ft  ft 
730,  10  *  White  You  WSre  Stoeptog 
730.  10  *  Aretes  11  am,  5  *  fOchto 
Rich  1130  am,  130  RAV  CHEN  WhBe 
You  Were  Stoeptog  730, 9:45  *  Crim¬ 
son  Tide  9*5  *  Pocahontas  (Hebrew 
dialogue)* Power  Rangers  11  a.m., 
12*5,  5  *  Die  Hard  3  11  am.  ft  7:15, 
9*5  *  Dumb  and  Dumber  11  am.,  5  * 
Pocahontas  (Engfish  dialogue)  73ft  9:45 

*  Btue  Skies  7:15  STAR  1-4  S  9619985- 
727  Ushlnsky  a  MurteTs  Wedding  730. 
fO  *  Strestflghter  1 1:15  am,  1 3ft  430 

*  Dear  Emma  Sweet  Bobe  63ft  8:15  * 
Kiss  of  Death  10  *  Power  Rangers 
1130  am.  130,  5  ★  An  bxSan  to  the 
City  11 30  am.  130, 5, 8  *  Die  Hard  3 
11:15  am.  130,  5.  73ft  10 

UPPER  NAZARETH 
G.G  GIL  Casper*Stargate*Under  foe 
Domlm  Tree*  Die  Hard  3  1130  am. 
430, 7,930  ★  Boys  on  theSWe*Murttor 
ta  the  First  930  *  Rfehls  Rich  n30 
am.  430  *  Power  Rangers* An  Indian 
to  the  City  1130  am.  430, 7  *  Shaw¬ 
shank  Redemption  7. 930 

*  Tone  phone  reservations  03-5252244 

**  AO  times  an  pm  unless  ottarwlsa 

r - t* - .»  — ■ 

namaa 


Settlements  launch  campaign  to  attract  residents 


DESPITE  the  pending  redeploy¬ 
ment  of  IDF  troops  in  Judea  and 
Samaria,  or  perhaps  because  of 
it,  a  number  of  settlements  have 
recently  embarked  on  a  campaign 
to  attract  new  residents. 

Psagot,  located  a  wadi  away 
from  Al-Bireb/Ramallah,  which 
is  slated  to  be  die  capital  of  the 
Palestinian  Authority  once  it  is 
elected,  distributed  leaflets  re¬ 
cently  calling  upon  the  “young  in 
age  or  spirit”  to  join  the  settle¬ 
ment  located  “15  minutes  from 
Jerusalem.” 

“If  you  are  national-religious, 


young  in  age  or  spirit,  and  want 
to  take  part  in  a  national  enter¬ 
prise  and  be  a  part  of  a  cultured, 
successful  community,  Psagot  has 
something  to  offer  you,”  the  leaf¬ 
lets  read. 

Aharon  Gutman,  secretary  of 
tire  settlement,  said  that  by  the 
end  of  the  summer  an  additional 
IS  families  are  expected  to  move 
into  the  community,  which  now 
numbers  about  150  families. 

Currently  Psagot  residents 
drive  through  Al-Bireh  side 
streets  to  reach  their  homes,  but 
this  will  no  longer  be  tie  case 


Third  Way  MKs 
vow  to  reinforce 
Golan  Law 


DAVID  RUDGE 


LABOR  MKs  Avigdor  Kabalani 
and  Emannel  Zissman  yesterday  re¬ 
iterated  their  intention  to  vote  for 
any  proposed  bills  that  would  rein¬ 
force  the  Golan  Law  -  even  if  it 
meant  supporting  a  no-confidence 
motion  in  the  government 

Nevertheless,  Kahalani  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  Libor  Party  Knes¬ 
set  faction  would  not  turn  the  issue 
into  a  no-confidence  vote  and  would 
still  allow  him  to  put  forward  his 
proposed  bill  to  reinforce  the  Golan 
Law. 

The  MKs  spoke  during  an  open 
meeting  of  the  council  of  The  Third 
Way  movement,  which  was  held  in 
Katzrin  in  the  Golan  Heights. 

Third  Way  officials  said  they 
hope  Kahalani  would  be  allowed  to 
put  forward  his  motion  on  July-26, 
before  the  Knesset’s  summer  recess. 

Movement  founder  and  veteran 


Labor  party  member  Yehuda  Harel 
maintained  that  as  many  as  a  third  of 
Labor’s  MKs  were  opposed  to  a 
complete  withdrawal  from  the  Go¬ 
lan,  and  he  urged  them  to  make  their 
voices  heard. 

Zissman  told  reporters  that  he 
would  leave  the  Labor  Party  even 
before  the  1996  Knesset  elections  if 
it  continued  to  try  and  implement  its 
presort  policies. 

Repeated  calls  were  made  by  par¬ 
ticipants  at  tire  meeting  for  new 
elections  to  be  held  and  for  The 
Third  Way  to  quickly  become  a  po¬ 
litical  party. 

Third  Way  Movement  leaders 
plan  to  raved  their  proposals  for 
peace  with  Syria  and  for  permanent 
arrangements  with  the  Palestinians. 
The  movement  intends  to  have  an¬ 
other  meeting  in  Judea  or  Samaria  in 
tiie  next  few  weeks. 


Weizman:  Assad  should  meet  Rabin 


BATSHEVA  TSUR 


IF  Syria  is  interested  in  pushing  for¬ 
ward  peace  negotiations  with  Israel, 
President  Hafez  Assad  will  have  to 
change  his  modus  operand!,  Presi¬ 
dent  Ezer  Weizman  said  yesterday. 

Assad  must  meet  with  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Yitzhak  Rabin,  Weizman  reit¬ 
erated.  “If  [the  Syrian  president] 
feels  this  is  not  respectable  enough 
and  prefers  to  sit  drinking  coffee  and 
waiting  for  everyone  to  come  pay 
respects  to  him,  at  a  certain  stage 
people  will  stop  coming.” 

Weizman  was  speaking  at  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Uzar  daring  a  condolence 


visit  to  the  family  of  IDF  tracker , 
Sum  hi  Ahmed  Abu-Hamed,  who 
was  viTlntl  in  action  last  week  in 
Lebanon.  His  remarks  were  broad¬ 
cast  over  Israel  Radio. 

Weizman  praised  the  fighting 
spirit  of  the  Beduin  trackers.  and 
noted  thAt  they  were  in  the  front  line 
in  the  war  in  southern  Lebanon. 

Later  both  the  president  and 
members  of  the  Abu-Hamed  family 
went  to  Ramal  Gan  to  pay  condo¬ 
lences  to  the  family  of  Yaniv  Sas- 
son,  who  was  lolled  in  the  same 
incident 


Syria:  Warning  stations 
infringe  on  sovereignty 


CAIRO  (Reuter)  -  Syria  rejects 
the  idea  of  Israeli  early-warning 
stations  in  its  territory  and  also 
has  reservations  about  aerial  sur¬ 
veillance,  Information  Minister 
Mohammad  Salman  said  in  an  in¬ 
terview  published  yesterday. 

Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin 
said  on  Friday  that  IDF  troops 
must  man  early-warning  stations 
in  the  Golan  Heights  even  after  it 
is  returned  to  Syria. 

Salman,  in  the  interview  with 
the  Egyptian  opposition  daily  ai- 
Wafd,  did  not  bring  up  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  IDF  troops  but  said  the 
stations  ■  themselves  were 
unacceptable. 

“Israeli  warning  stations  on 
Syrian  territory  mean  this  territo¬ 
ry  would  seem  not  to  be  under 
Syrian  sovereignty,  in  other 
words  they  would  infringe  Syrian 
sovereignty  and  Syria  cannot  ac¬ 
cept  any  infringement  of  its  sov¬ 
ereignty,”  he  said. 

The  stations  would  be  provoca¬ 
tive  rather  than  reassuring,  and  a 


better  guarantee  of  peace  would 
be  to  have  guarantor  powers  such 
as  the  sponsor  of  the  Middle  East 
peace  process  -  the  United 
States,  he  added. 

Asked  about  the  alternative 
option  of  aerial  surveillance  of 
Syrian  territory,  he  said:  “These 
are  the  methods  Israel  has  always 
adopted  in  the  past  and  by  which 
it  claims  that  the  Arab  side  is  to 
blame  for  the  tension  and  wars  in 
the  region.” 

After  talks  in  Washington  be¬ 
tween  the  Syrian  and  Israeli 
chiefs  of  staff  last  month,  Israeli 
officials  said  the  two  sides  were 
agreed  in  principle  that  early 
warning  systems  and  demilita¬ 
rized  and  limited  deployment 
zones  would  be  needed. 

An  official  in  Washington  said 
Syria  was  ready  to  accept  early 
warning  from  the  air.  But,  asked 
about  the  Israeli  demand  for 
ground  stations,  the  official  said: 
“They  [the  Syrians]  don't  like 
them.” 


Segev  wins  court  battle 
to  remain  chairman  of  Yi’ud 


ENERGY  Minister  Gonen  Segev 
win  remain  the  chairman  of  the 
Yi’ud  party  and  of  its  secretariat 
until  the  party's  central  commit¬ 
tee  meets  to  vote  for  new  officers, 
which  most  take  place  within  60 
days,  according  to  a  ruling  by  the 
Tel  Aviv  District  Court. 

The  court  thus  voided  deci¬ 
sions  made  in  meetings  in  May  of 
the  party  secretariat  -  consisting 
of  MKs  Alex  Goldfarb  and  Es¬ 
ther  Salmovitz  -  at  which  Segev 
was  not  present. 


During  these  meetings, 
rhwngpa  were  made  in  the  party's 
charter,  Segev  was  removed  from 
his  chairmanship  posts,  a  new 
bank  account  was  opened  on 
which  Segev  did  not  have  signato¬ 
ry  rights  and  the  next  general  par¬ 
ty  meeting  was  postponed  to  an 
unknown  date. 

Segev  had  demanded  that  the 
status  quo  be  preserved  in  the 
party  and  that  no  changes  be 
made  in  its  institutions  or  fi¬ 
nances.  (Itim) 
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HERB  KE1NON 


with  the  completion  of  a  bypass 
road  leading  to  Kochav  Ya’aoov 
and  the  Alon  Road,  Gutman 
said. 

Gutman  said  he  is  receiving  in¬ 
quiries  from  those  looking  into 
the  settlement  for  purely  ideolog¬ 
ical  reasons,  as  well  as  those  in¬ 
terested  because  of  the  relatively 
cheap  housing  there. 

Another  settlement  that  has 
embarked  on  a  similar  campaign 
is  Revava,  just  east  of  Bidia  and 


Karawat  Bani  Hasan,  and  a  few 
kilometers  west  of  Ariel  in 
Samaria. 

Offer  AshwaJ,  in'  charge  of  Re- 
vava’s  campaign,  said  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  35  families  took  in  four 
new  families  in  June. 

“We  are  getting  numerous  in¬ 
quiries,”  Ashwal  said,  “and  if  the 
people  are  not  suited  for  us,  we 
recommend  them  to  other 
settlements.” 

He  said  the  new  families  live  in 
mobile  homes  in  the  settlement 


and  have  come  “to  show  the  gov¬ 
ernment  that  we  are  cnnlinning 

to  build.” 

Revava  is  being  advertised  by  a 
jingle  on  Arutz  7. 

“A  young,  religious  communi¬ 
ty  is  growing  near  Gush  Dan  and 
dose  to  Ariel,’*  goes  the  jingle. 
“Fulfill  a  dream  now  in  Revava,  a 
green,  flowering  community  in 
onr  beloved  land.”  ■  ■  r " 

Emanuel,  the  haredi  settle¬ 
ment  located  just  north  of  Re¬ 
vava,  is  also  about  to  start  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  sell  50  new  apartments  in 
the  settlement,  said  a  local  coun¬ 


cil  official. 

He  did  not  want  to  be 
identified. 

-  The  official  said  that  there 
have  been  dozens  of  ■  inquiries 
even  before  the  campaign  was 
formally  launched. 

-  He  said  that  those  inquiring  are 
interested  for  a  mix  of  ideological 
and  economic  reasons. 

Three-room  apartments  will -be 
sold  for  $30,000  each,  more  titan 
$100,000  less  than  a  comparable 
apartment  in  Bnei  Brak,  where 
many  of  the  settlement's  4,000 
families  originated. 
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Forecast  Drop  In  temperatures. 


AROUND  THE  WORLD  ^ 


Border  polkemen  patrol  in  front  of  Orient  House  yesterday.  Behind  them  isthe  trailer  the  dty  has  ordered  removed.  5^£p- 

(Brian  Heudkr)  kb* _ 
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Orient  House  ordered  to  move  unlicensed  trailer 
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IN  its  latest  move  against  Orient 
House,  the  Jerusalem  Municipal¬ 
ity  yesterday  ordered  an  uu li¬ 
censed  trailer  on  the  grounds  to 
be  removed  or  it  would  be  demol¬ 
ished  within  30  days. 

Building  inspectors  delivered  a 
written  warning  to  Orient  House, 
the  PLO’s  Jerusalem  headquar¬ 


ters,  saying  the  trailer  would  have 
to  be  removed,  a  city  spokes¬ 
woman  said. 

Izcbak  Budeiri,  an  Orient 
House  spokesman,  said  the  trail¬ 
er  was  being  used  by  construction 
workers  renovating  the  building. 
“We  sent  the  municipality  a  letter 
saying  we  are  ready  to  remove 


NEWS  IN  BRIEF 


tiie  trailer  once  we  finish  our  ren¬ 
ovations,”  Budeiri  said. 

Last  month,  the  city  council 
voted  to  take  legal  action  against 
Orient  House  unless  its  owners 
applied  to  the  city  to  have  the 
bull  ding  rezoned  for  office  use.  It 
is  currently  zoned  as  a  hotel. 

Such  an  application  would  im¬ 


ply  that  PLO  officials  recognized 
Israeli  sovereignly  in  the  dty,  01- 
mert  said  at  the  time. 

The  deadline  for  seeking  the  re¬ 
zoning  expires  Friday.  The  attor¬ 
ney  for  Orient  House,  Jonathan 
Knttab,  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment  on  whether  he  would  file 
the  application.  (AF) 


Man  held  for  rape 

A  Ramat  Gan  man,  60,  was  re¬ 
manded  yesterday  by  the  Tel 
Aviv  Magistrate’s  Court  on  suspi¬ 
cion  of  raping  an  11 -year-old.  Po¬ 
lice  said  the  girl  complained  she 
was  repeatedly  raped  (Itim) 


One  dead,  7  injured  on  roads 

A  female  soldier  was  tilled  and  two  people 
were  injured  -  one  seriously  -  in  an  accident 
near  Lod  yesterday. 

The  accident  occurred  when  a  car  veered 
into  oncoming  traffic,  hitting  a  track.  The  car 
driver,  a  22-year-old  Rosh  Ha’ayin  man,  was 
severely  injured  and  bis  passenger,  a  soldier 
from  Tel  Aviv,  was  killed  The  truck  driver 
suffered  light  injuries. 

A  motorcyclist  was  lightly  hurt  in  a  hit-and- 
run  accident  early  yesterday  morning  on  Tel 
Aviv’s  Ben-Yehuda  Street 
Near  Caesarea,  three  policemen  and  another 
man  were  injured  on  an  exit  ramp  on  the  Coastal 
Road  when  the  man  stopped  suddenly  because 
of  an  obstacle  on  the  road,  and  was  hit  from 
behind  by  the  police  car.  Itim 

Fire  victims  seek  appliances 

A  campaign  to  collect  electrical  goods  for 
families  who  lost  their  homes  in  the  Jerusalem 
Corridor  forest  fire  has  begun.  Yad  Sarah  is 
looking  for  refrigerators,  washing  machines, 
ovens,  gas  cookers  and  other  appliances. 

Call  (02)-244242  and  leave  your  name, 
number  and  the  type  of  appliance  you  want  to 
donate.  Yad  Sarah  will  pick  it  up  and  bring  it 
directly  to  Moshav  Shoresh. 

Meanwhile,  British  Jewry  has  responded  to 
an  appeal  by  Jewish  Agency  Chairman  Avraham 
Burg  to  help  residents  whose  homes  were  lost. 

The  Joint  Israel  Appeal  of  the  UK  has  raised 
5100,000  for  this  purpose,  the  agency 
announced.  Judy  Siegel 

Peace  Now  to  file  complaint 

Peace  Now  activist  Janet  Aviad  said  she  will 
file  a  complaint  with  police  against  former  Kach 
activist  Noam  Federal  an,  whom  she  said  led  a 
group  of  settlers  who  threw  eggs  and  sprayed  * 
water  at  a  Peace  Now  group  that  visited 
Hebron  yesterday. 

According  to  Aviad,  the  group  was  walking 
in  front  of  Beit  Hadassah  when  Federman  and  a 
number  of  children  of  the  settlement  sprayed 
water  at  them  from  a  balcony.  Aviad  said  they 
also  pursued  the  group  to  their  bus,  and  threw 
eggs  at  them. 

Herb  Keinon 

Winning  cards 

In  yesterday’s  Mifal  Hapayis  daily  Chance  card 
draw,  the  lucky  cards  were  the  nine  of  spades, 
nine  of  hearts,  seven  of  diamonds,  and  10  of 
dubs. 


ACRI,  Vanunu  part  ways 

The  Association  for  Civil  Rights  in  Israel 
(ACRI)  will  no  longer  represent  Mordechai 
Vanunu  in  legal  proceedings,  at  Vammo’s  own 
request. 

ACRI  was  representing  Vanunu  in  a 
proceeding  in  the  Beersheba  District  Court  only 
last  week,  but  “legal  differences  of  opinion” 
arose  between  them  over  the  weekend,  the 
association  said.  Vanunu  is  currently  in  jail  for 
revealing  information  about  Israel’s  nuclear 
capabilities.  Evelyn  Gordon 

New  consumer  chief  picked 

The  Israel  Consumer  Council’s  board  of 
directors  has  unanimously  elected  Zvi  Ramot  as 
council  chairman,  a  post  which  has  not  been 
filled  for  a  year. 

Ramot,  who  holds  a  number  of  other  public 
and  commercial  posts,  was  the  preferred 
candidate  of  Industry  and  Trade  Minister 
Micha  Harish.  The  council  gets  its  budget  from 
the  ministry,  and  Harish  has  announced  an 
increase  in  its  allocation  this  year,  with  a 
promise  of  even  more  money  next  year.  Martha 
Masels 

Cellcom  to  resume  charges 

Starting  July  16,  Cellcom  will  again  charge  for 
air  time  at  the  rate  of  85  agorot  plus  VAT  per 
minute. 

The  cellular-phone  company,  which  began 
service  here  last  November,  has  been  bedevilled 
by  technical  problems,  including  defective 
programming  of  the  chips  in  the  Motorola 
telephones  it  sold  subscribers. 

On  April  27,  the  company  stopped  rfiargmg 
for  air  time  (the  per-minute  fee  covering  time 
calls  are  being  made)  and  halted  sales  of 
phones.  It  has  since  completed  a  massive  chip- 
correction  campaign  in  the  three  largest  cities, 
encompassing  tens  of  thousands  of  cellular 
phones.  Judy  Siegel 

Channel  2  still  ahead  in  ratings 

Channel  2  has  moved  clearly  ahead  in  the  TV 
share  stakes,  according  to  a  Teleseber  poll. 

In  January  1994  the  overall  viewing  gap 
between  the  two  channels  was  only  4  percent, 
but  as  of  Jane  30  Channel  2  had  moved  nhfari 
of  Channel  1  by  25%,  In  prime  time,  Channel  2 
grabbed  a  whopping  53%  in  February  versus 
-1%  on  Channel  l,  for  a  32%  difference.  By  the 
end  of  June  this  gap  had  narrowed  to  23%  with 
46%  and  23%  respectively.  Helen  Kaye 


Netanyahu:  ‘Labor  risks 
security  of  citizenry’ 
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LIKUD  chairman  Binyamin  Netan¬ 
yahu  yesterday  accused  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  “cynically  risking  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  Israel’s  citizens  only  to  boost 
its  1996  electoral  prospects  and 
damn  the  consequences  later.” 

Addressing  his  party’s  executive 
bureau  last  night,  Netanyahu 
charged  that  “never  in  the  annals  of 
(his  country  has  there  been  a  govern¬ 
ment  that  so  knowingly  imperiled  its 
citizens  to  satisfy  its  lust  for  power. 
The  aim  is  not  to  win  a  durable 
workable  peace  but  to  quickly  man¬ 


ufacture  short  term  arrangement* 
that  will  tide  the  government  over 
till  the  1996  elections  and  after  that 
the  flood—  The  bloodshed  that  wiU 
follow  matters  little  -  the  main  ob-’ 
jective  is  to  survive  the  elections.’’’ 

The  bureau  decided  to  initiate  V 
protest  campaign  in  a  bid  to  put  the 
government  under  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion. 

“All  actions  will  be  strictly  with-; 
in  the  law  and  true  to  the  tradition  of 
democracy  to  which  we  are  commit¬ 
ted,”  the  bureau  said  in  a  statement. 
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(Continued  Cram  Page  I) 
it,”  he  said. 

A  statement  issued  by  the 
Prime  Minister’s  Office  yesterday 
charged  that  Yediot  wrote  a  “lie” 
yesterday  when  it  claimed  that 
the  premier  urged  Barak  to  re¬ 
turn  early  from  his  trip  to  (Tima 
so  as  to  answer  charges  put  for¬ 
ward  in  tire  paper’s  investigation. 

The  Prime  Minister’s  Office 
also  denied  that  Rabin  ever  said 
that  one  must  wail  to  see  how  to 
handle  the  Yediot  investigation. 

Emerging  from  yesterday’s 
cabinet  meeting,  Environment 
Minister  Yossi  Sarid  called  on 
Barak  to  publicly  rebut  the 
charges.  “It  is  a  bad  story,”  he 
told  reporters.  “I  would  call  on 
Ehud  Barak  to  do  all  he  can  to 
refute  the  charges.  He  is  a  private 
citizen  now,  and  so  he  does  not 
need  the  IDF  Spokesman  to 
speak  on  his  behalf.” 

Other  ministers  rallied  to  Bar¬ 
ak’s  defense.  Agriculture  Minis¬ 
ter  Ya’acov  Tsur  indicated  that 
he  believes  there  was  a  political 
plot  to  discredit  Barak  just  before 
he  joins  the  government  in  the 
next  few  weeks.  “I  am  not  na¬ 
ive,”  Tsur  said. 

The  most  powerful  defense  of 
Barak  came  not  from  his  own 
Laborite  colleagues  but  from  Li¬ 
kud  MK  Ze’ev  Begin,  who  or- 
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gued  that  “Barak  is  the  victim  of 
malicious  character  assassins-; 
tion.  This  is  a  premeditated  at--' 
tempt  to  depict  him  as  a  coward, 
who  abandons  wounded  soldiers. 
This  is  the  worst  sort  of  charge 
which  can  be  leveled.  Barak  did 
not  buy  his  rank  at  the  commis¬ 
sary  and  he  did  not  win  his  deco¬ 
rations  at  a  computer  keyboard.”. 

Begin  noted  that  he  “barely 
knows  Barak  and  he  is  my  politi¬ 
cal  foe,  bat  the  timing  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  allegations  betrays 
the  aims  of  their  initiators.” 

T.iinrH  chairman  Binyamin  Ne-. 
tanyahu,  however,  said  yesterday 
that  he  “cannot  comment  before 
there  is  an  inquiry  that  would 
bring  out  the  truth.” 

Senior  Labor  sources  ex¬ 
pressed  great  concern  yesterday.- 
over  tiie  possibility  that  Barak’s; 
image  has  been  irreversibly  tar-; 
nisbed.  However,  the  consensus 
last  night  was  that  this  will  not; 
prevent  Rabin  from  going  ahead; 
with  Barak's  appointment  as  into-’ 
nor  minister,  which  is  due  to  go. 
into  effect  at  the  end  of  the 
month. 

Labor  Secretary-General  Mi5' 
sim  Z villi  argued  yesterday  that, 
“It  would  taka  a  concrete  event 
or  some  sort  of  proof  that  Barak 
acted  improperly  forthe  app®0*' 
ment  to  be  reconsidered.” 
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